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“The smell of violets, hidden in the green, 
Poured back into my empty soul and frame 
The times when I remembered to have been 
Joyful and free from blame.’ 


HE Violet Lady—that is what we came to call her, not in the 
first days, when the big furniture vans stood in front of the 
quaint gabled cottage in the meadow, but afterward, when the 

things happened that I shall set down here in the due order of their 

happening. 

One ought to begin with the cottage, for it was truly a part of her- 
self, as a house may be when one builds love into every stick and stone 
of it. It was early in the spring when we observed workmen break- 
ing ground in the tangled slope that lay to the eastward of our library 
windows, with a fringe of beeches graciously interposed between 
it and the unmannerly trolley car which a suburban civilization had 
caused to invade a once peaceful country road. 

“Oh!” I said, ruefully, “they are going to build a house in our 
meadow.” 

“Our meadow?” echoed the Man of Peace, with raised eyebrows. 

He is always cheerfully sane and exasperatingly sensible. 
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“Yes,” I said stub- 
bornly, “ our meadow— 
my meadow, if you like it 
better. Haven’t we owned 
its windflowers, its wild straw- 
berries, its thrushes, and the 
cool, deep green place where the 
pool used to be, and where the 
ground will remember after 
people have forgotten? And 
now they’re going to spoil it all 
with a horrid, new, staring mon- 
strosity of a house.” 

“ Perhaps it won’t be a mon- 
strosity,” suggested the Man of 
Peace, even more pacifically 
than usual. “On the contrary, 
some houses are—” 

“All new houses are mon- 
strosities,” I contradicted him, 
hastily, “at least in this place.” 

Several of the houses one 
could see (but wouldn’t) out of 
certain tabooed windows assuredly 
bore out the assertion; and all the 
while that blue overalled men were 
carting piles of raw yellow lumber 
and bricks and barrels, and other 
ugly objects of the sort useful to 
carpenters and builders, I sorrow- 
fully avoided the east windows of 
the library, pretending that the 
light was better upstairs. 

It was mid-April before we saw 
the raison détre of the house in 
the meadow. She was tiny and 
slender, and she wore a gown of 
gray, exactly the color of the boles 
of the giant beeches that graced the 
further rim of the meadow. The 
house was rising by this time, and 
one could see that, at least, it 
would not be large. The little 
Gray Lady walked all around the 
foundations, apparently deep in 
earnest conversation with the ar- 
chitect, who strolled at her side, 
his hands deep in his pockets. We 
knew the architect. His name was 


Perkins, and he was 
what is commonly known 
as “an excellent fellow,” 
which meant, perhaps, that 
he superlatively good- 
humored, that he went to church 
pretty regularly, was kind to his 
wife and children, and attended 
with undeviating faithfulness to 
his business, which was, of 
course, the building of houses. 
One might almost say of a house, 
since all of the Perkins houses, 
with unessential differences of 
paint, pantries and back porches, 
or possibly the location of a 
chimney, were exactly alike. 
Hopefully we had observed 
the activities of Perkins through 
a series of years; but now we no 
longer expected anything but the 
regular Perkins house, with its 
foursquare dimensions, its Perkins 
“parlor,” opening brazenly upon 
its Perkins dining room directly in 
the rear; its Perkins kitchen, with 
its Perkins “ butler’s pantry,” the 
interior of which was never to see 
a butler; and-all the other Perkins 
rooms; the whole sufmounted by a 
peculiarly atrocious Perkins roof, 
which presented to the four winds 
of heaven four dormer windows 


. like four staring eyes. 


“ Another Perkins house,” I ob- 
served, sadly, to the Man of Peace, 
who chanced to be looking out of 
the same window. 

“Come out and see the violets,” 
was his entirely irrelevant re- 
sponse. 

“A Perkins house in our mead- 
ow,” I went on, doggedly, “is no 
less than an impertinence.” 


Nevertheless I slipped into an 
old fur-lined cloak, for the wind 
was chilly, though it was April, 
tied a veil over my head, and went 
out to see the violets. 
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frames are situated di- 

rectly in the rear of our 
house, which is almost a 
hundred years old and not at all 
like the Perkins house. And 
they are screened from the rear 
street by a grape trellis, and 
overshadowed by a very big, 
very ancient and gnarled catalpa 
tree. One may, therefore, sit 
comfortably down on the edge 
of the frame, or even huddle in- 
side of it, and pick violets, in 
comparative seclusion, forgetful 
of everything but the violets. 

The Man of Peace pulled the 
glass covers wide open, and a 
gush of fragrance poured out 
and floated wide on the April 
wind. One could almost see it— 
dim, purple, sweet—the soul of 
the thousand flowers within, half 
hid under their green, heart-shaped 
leaves. 

I instantly forgot the new Per- 
kins house about to be “ perpe- 
trated ” in the meadow, which was 
exactly what the Man of Peace ex- 
pected. I did not say “Oh!” nor 
even “Ah!” which also was ac- 


cording to custom. One does not 
often say much in the presence of 


violets. They are beyond words, 
a whole bed of them, tall stemmed, 
purple, sweet with the ineffable 
sweetness of—violets. 

The Man of Peace stood looking 
at me and other things, while I 
picked the violets nearest me, and 
the wind in the gnarled branches 
overhead stole their fragrance and 
carried it across the hedge and far 
away. 

She told me afterward that she 
smelled violets way over in the 
meadow, above the odors of wet 
mortar and raw lumber and the 


close upon a fort- 

night before I met the 

Gray Lady, and by that 
time we had begun to feel al- 
most reconciled to the house in 
the meadow. For although it 
was a Perkins house, which is 
to say that Perkins officiated 
as its architect, it was a Per- 
kins house chastened, curiously 

wrought upon, happily di- 

versified, metamorphosed, one 

might almost say transfigured. 

Of course the little Gray Lady 

did it.: And we loved her en- 

thusiastically from the moment 

we perceived the truth. As 

the house swiftly grew and 

took shape to itself—for 

the Gray Lady was delight- 

fully impatient and determined 

to have her own way, and she 
came every day to urge Perkins 
and the others to unheard-of 
activities—we could hardly be- 
lieve our four eyes. Yet there 
it was, gray stone, gray shingles, 
and the sweep of a charming 
roof the color of ripe leaves; and 
back of it the big beeches like part 
of a well-conceived picture. We no 
longer attempted to disguise the 
truth from each other; it belonged 
to the meadow and the meadow be- 
longed to it. We were actually 
glad every time we looked out of 
the window to see that particular 
Perkins house. 

“But it really isn’t a Perkins 
house at all,” I demurred. 

The Man of Peace differed with 
me, warmly. 

It was a veritable Perkins house, 
he insisted. Perkifs himself had 
planned it and was delighted with 
it. He had met Perkins on the 
street and Perkins had _ pointedly 
said so. 

“Then why,” I demanded, “has 
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he gone on all these 

years building the Per- 
kins house? There they 
are, all over the landscape, 
and there they'll stay!” 

The Man of Peace avoided 
my indignant eyes, while he 
muttered something about the 
cost of building materials and 
the superior economy and con- 
venience of the Perkins struc- 
ture. It was easy to see that 
Perkins had argued the case 
with him. 

But to return to the Gray 
Lady—that was what we called 
her at first; it was afterward 
we discovered that she was in 
reality the Violet Lady. The 
gray was only a_ background, 
like the boles of the. giant 
beeches. The first time I sus- 
pected the truth was when she 
came to my door to beg for a 
glass of water. She had been 
obliged, she said, to talk a long 
time to Mr. Perkins on the sub- 
ject of windows, which he was 
quite set and determined should 
be of the usual Perkins pattern; 
and her tongue was parched in con- 
sequence. Of course I gave her 
the water in one of my prettiest 
lasses, and while she was drink- 
ing it I saw her eyes wander over 
to a table on which stood a large 
glass bowl of violets. I had 
gathered them the evening before, 
and they were pouring themselves 
out in their usual lavish fashion. 
I watched her with catlike curi- 
osity, for was she not to be my 
neighbor ? 

Most women are fond of violets, 
I suppose. They all say they are; 
especially when my violets are in 
season. I have seen a certain in- 
telligent, well-educated person of 
my acquaintance, given 


carte blanche of my 

frames, gather a huge, 
crowded bunch, as nearly 

as possible the shape and size 
of a cauliflower; bind the frag- 
ile stems tightly with twine; 
swathe them with purple tinfoil ; 
finish the result with a mauve 
cord and tassel, frugally saved 
from a florist’s nosegay; skewer 
the whole to her corsage, and 
complacently go forth, conscious 
of the fact that “such a bunch 
of violets would cost five dol- 
lars.” These were her words 
and I quote them for what they 

are worth. 

But not so the Gray Lady. 

She set down her glass, its con- 

tents half tasted; then, without 

a word, swiftly crossed the room 

and hung over the bowl. I saw 
her eyes dilate with rapture. Still 
she didn’t speak; but she turned 
and looked at me. 

“TI grow them,” I said, with 
what the Man of Peace calls 
haughty pride, quite unsuited to the 
character of the flower; but which 
I contend is merely a deep and 
pervading satisfaction, of a sort un- 
derstood only by real violet lovers. 

“Where?” she asked. I might 
almost have said “ demanded.” 

“Out in the back yard,” I ex- 
plained, crudely, “in a frame made 
of an old dry goods box.” 

“May I—” Her imperious eyes 
suddenly melted into  entreaty. 
“ Would you let me see them grow- 


ing? 

have become somewhat wary 
(for reasons hinted at above) of 
uncovering my violet bed before 
the eyes of mere acquaintances; 
but I took the little Gray Lady 
out to the nook behind the grape 
trellis without a moment’s hesita- 
tion. 
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She stood with a 
rapt, serious expression 
on her face while.I slid 
the glass covers back. 

“T haven’t picked them to- 
day,” I said. “It has been so 
chilly, and I haven’t had time.” 

She gave me a look in which 
I read wonder, reproof, and a 
gentle fury of affection—not for 
me, but for the purple flowers 
massed in the snug confines of 
the cold frame. Then she quite 
forgot me, I think, as, indif- 
ferent to her gray gown, she 
knelt down on the ground beside 
the violets. 

“Wouldn’t you like to pick 
some?” I asked, after a dis- 
creet and sympathizing silence. 

She lifted her dazed eyes to 
mine, and I noticed for the first 
time that they were of a purple 
blue, deeply fringed with black. 


“T never supposed;” she said, 
“that I should see—really see any- 


thing like this. And a dry goods 
box, you said?” 

“Any other boards would do as 
well,” I admitted, “ with four stout 
posts at the four corners to nail 
them to. It is only a box, you see, 
sloping toward the south, and we 
cover it with these glass sashes.” 

I glanced at the unfashionable 
hat and the worn gloves she was 
wearing, then added, with a dryly 
practical air: . 

“The frames cost a dollar and 
a quarter apiece, and the plants 
nothing at all—if one is a neighbor 
of mine. Anyone can have them 
who cares for them.” 

’ “Anyone?” she echoed, incredu- 
lously. “Then why—” 

She had drawn off her gloves, 
and now she stretched forth a 
small but determined-looking hand 
and picked one violet. 


“ Pick some more,” 

I encouraged her, “ Take 

all you want. They need 

picking every day to keep 
them blossoming.” 

She gathered seven or eight 
of the flowers and three or four 
green leaves, while I hastily 
plucked a large cluster of the 
finest ones. 

“Most people don’t care 
enough for violets to Ow 
them,” I went on. “Each 
spring I offer my left-over 
plants to people who have told 
me how much they love violets ; 
but only one or two care enough 
to come after them, to say 
nothing of planting and caring 
for them during the summer.” 

Her eyes were upon my busy 
hands. 

“T—would you—?” 

She stopped, as if out of breath, 
and a wild rose color fluttered in 
her cheeks, 

“You are going to be a near 
neighbor of mine,” I said, “so it 
will be quite easy for you to get 
the plants.” 

“ But there are only enough for 
—I shouldn’t like—” 

“My dear Gray Lady,” I as- 
sured her, “there are enough 
plants in this bed to set ott a gar- 
den full. I am generally obliged 
(very much against my will) to 
throw hundreds of them away 
every spring.” 

This was manifestly no less than 
a crime in her eyes, so I hastened to 
explain how every full-grown plant 
was composed of a mass of rooted 
runners, very much after the 
fashion of a strawberry plant, and 
how each of these tiny plants, set 
a foot apart in rich soil and well 
cultivated during the summer 
months, formed the strong blossom- 
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ing clumps for 
another winter. 

“ We transplant our vio- 
lets from the open ground to 
the frames in September,” I 
said; “then they are well set- 
tled by frost time, when we 
begin to cover them nights, being 

careful to keep them well aired 
and cool on sunny days.” 

“And in the winter?’ she 
asked. . 

“Sometimes for a week at a § 
time they are buried out of 
harm’s way in the snow,” I told 
her. “For the rest, a covering 
of salt hay, an old rae: or one 
of the straw mats sold it tee flor- 
ists for the purpose wil 
damaging frost out.” 

I might have added a number 
of .dry details about the culture 
of the violet, but I saw she wasn’t 
listening. 

“To. think,” she murmured, 
“that J can have a bed of violets 
like this! And you will give me 
some. of the plants you mean to 
throw: away!” 

“T never mean to throw them 
away,” I corrected her, firmly, 
“but I do throw them away be- 
cause I must. I really can’t turn 
all my lawns and shrubberies into 
a violet farm. Every year, re 
member, you must have fresh, vig- 
orous young plants grown during 
the summer, and after you are once 
started there are hundreds of 
young plants in the frames in the 
spring.” 

Her eyes sparkled. 

“Will you give every one of 
them to me this year?’ she 
asked, greedily. “The ones you 
are obliged to throw away, I 
mean.’ 

I laughed her to scorn. 
“Do you intend to plant the 


whole meadow with 
violets?” I asked. 
“TI love them so,” 
her murmured apology. 

I had heard words of the sort 
before, and instantly became 
sceptical. 

“She'll intend to get the 
plants, but she'll be so busy 
she'll forget all about it till it 
is too late in the season,” I 
prophesied to the Man of Peace. 
But. I was mistaken. The 
day early in May when we set 
our own young plants in a long 
row in the vegetable garden, 
where they would receive the 
rude but friendly cultivation of 
the wheel hoe, the Gray Lady 
made her appearance. 

“T’ve come,” she announced, 
“for the plants you’ve thrown 
away.” 

“But we haven’t thrown them 
away,’ I hastened to assure her. 
” They’ re all here in the frame, 
waiting for ,you or anyone who 
wants them.” 

Her eyes dilated widely when 
she saw that we had only removed 
five or six plants from one corner. 
The others had grown into a lusty 
tangle of long-stemmed leaves, 
still faintly redolent of their van- 
ished blooms. 

“These California violets,” I 
explained, “are immensely hardy, 
and produce quantities of flowers 
from.February to April, and a few 
in December and January, though 
one cannot open the frames in 
freezing weather.” 

Then we showed her how to 
separate the young plants by cutting 
them into rooted segments. And 
we laughed a litile under our 
breath when later in the day we 
beheld Mike Phelan, the neighbor- 
hood gardener, wheeling away a 
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barrow~ loaded with 
the plants. 

“She'll have violets 
enough to supply half the 
New York market if she plants 
them all,” the Man of Peace 
observed. 

But it was my turn to differ 
with him. 

“She may plant them all,” I 
said, “but most of them will 
die in August, if not before. In 
the fall I shall give her part of 
ours. We shall have more than 
enough for our frames.” 

But as usual neither of us was 
entirely right. We went away 
for the summer in June, and 
upon our return on a frosty 
evening late in October, the first 
thing that caught my eye in the 
immediate landscape was the 
‘ glitter of many glass covers in the 

rear of the gray cottage, where it 
was evident the Gray Lady had 
taken up her abode. I ran over as 
soon as I conveniently could the 
next morning, and found that 
small person pottering about with 
scissors and a trowel. 

“What in the world,” I de- 
manded, excitedly, “are you going 
to do with all these violets?” 

For there were rows and rows of 
the thrifty, luxuriant clumps set in 
cold frames of the latest construc- 
tion. 

Her eyes wore a dreamy, far- 
away expression as she gazed at 
the results of her summer’s toil. 

“ These violets,” she said, “are 
the ones you were going to throw 

away.” - And I thought I detected 
a shade of gentle reproof pass 
over her face. “All they wanted 


was to be taken care 
of, poor dears!” 

you’ve 
wonderfully, magnificently!” 
I cried, with enthusiasm. “ My 
plants aren’t half as fine. But 
you'll have literally bushels of 
flowers in the spring. Are 
you—” 

Quite naturally I hesitated. 

“Do you mean to sell them?” 

She didn’t seem at all of- 
fended. 

“TI might sell them, I sup- 
pose,” she meditated, “ but that 
isn’t what I intend to do with 
them.” 

Then her wistful, black- 
fringed eyes met mine. 

“There are so many people 
who love violets,” she said, “‘ and 
who can’t get them, because only 
the stale, wilted bunches are sold 
on the streets, and the fresh ones 
in the shops cost so much, I 
thought I should like to give 
my violets to people in hospi- 
tals—and prisons, perhaps, and to 
old, old ladies, who can’t walk, and 
to teachers in stuffy schoolrooms. 
I should like to give them a bunch 
of violets like the one you gave me. 
You—you can’t know how I felt— 
how much I appreciated them.” 

Her voice thrilled with a pas- 
sion akin to pain, and I thought 
somehow of a far-away voice, 
speaking of the more sordid things 
of earth—food, clothing, and pris- 
ons. And I wondered (perhaps 
foolishly) if He might not have 
added, if He had known the Violet 
Lady as we came to know her, “I 
was heartsick for violets, and ye 
gave them unto me!” 
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Across the way gleamed a half-finished golden sign. Page 414 


~ Economy in Kinder 


By Mary Dickerson Donahey 


1 WAS a wild March day when big 
Peter Mueller, tramping up and down 

the blocks about the little store that 
took his fancy, on the lookout for possible 
rivals, noticed from under the eaves of 
his great cotton umbrella a dapper figure 
that seemed always skipping along on the 
other side of the street wherever he went. 

He also noticed, when he went back 
to sign his lease, that the “ To Let” sign 
was being taken down in another shop 
just across the way. 

*It vas a goot store, too,’ he told 
Gretchen, his wife; “ only, it had vest in 
its face. For ice creams and bakery I 
like places where it afternoons shady is. 
Dere come more peoples for soda. Ve 
half nice store, undt dere is none like us 
for many blocks. It is fine goot place.” 

But Peter’s opinion as to lack of rivals 
4i4 


suffered a shock when, with the fat fist 
of his youngest son clasped in one hand 
and the key to the living rooms in the 
other, he arrived just ahead of the mov- 
ing wagons. For on the window of the 
store across the way gleamed a half- 
finished golden sign, ‘“ Pierre, Fine 
French Baking and Con”. Young Peter 
rescued little Hans just in time, and 
Minna fled horrified with the news to 
where the mother lumbered on behind 
them. 

But what could be done now? Big 
Peter, charging madly across the street, 
had been met by the same dapper little 
figure that he had so carelessly noted a 
day or two before. a 

The big German thundered and swore. 
The little Frenchman capered and wept. 
Leases were produced, demands were 
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made and refused. Peter nearly pounded 
a hole through his rival’s new counter. 
Pierre almost shrugged his arms off at 
the shoulders. And both retired, beaten. 
Each had signed a lease it would be hard 
to break. . Each claimed prior right to 
the locality, which, leaving this unfor- 
tunate rivalry out of the question,’ was 
exceptionally good for a bakery and ice 
cream parlor. 

Each determined to stay and ruin the 
other, and each was quite sure he could 
do this—Rossi because he, having no 
family, was certain he could undersell the 
other; Mueller because, having a family, 
he was as certain hecould outwork Rossi. 
Which 4iffering points of view only 
helped to widen the breach, for Mueller 
‘was a firm advocate of matrimony and 
large families, while Rossi asserted 
loudly that bachelors were always the 
most successful of men. 

They argued it over and over again, 
on the occasions when Rossi went across 
the road to accuse Mueller of copying 
his choice confections, or when Mueller 
hurried Rossi-ward, filled with wrath at 
the reports of the small Mueller spies, 
who swore they had detected Frenchified 
German dainties in the rival store. 

“You put me out of pusiness pecause 
I children haf, undt a vife?” sputtered 
big Peter. “Nein, I put you out pe- 
cause you haf not! Mine voman, she 
scrub, she clean. I no must pay. Mine 
kinder dey vork much, too. Undt you— 
for all you do not yourself, you must 
pay, pay, pay! You put me out of pusi- 
ness? Yah, it is I who put you—skeep- 
ing. Listep—dere is economy in kinder.” 

At which statement Pierre turned up 
his shapely nose and departed to his quiet 
room across the street, rejoicing that no 
infant wail could break across his rest; 
no conjugal fault-finding mar his sweet 
‘repose. 

Still, he had to admit that scrubwomen 
did cost. And if he was going to make 
the delectable pastries for which he was 
famous, and the crisp rolls, and the beau- 


tiful stiff meringue for his own pies, why - 


someone must do the cleaning up, after 
he himself .had turned storekeeper. 

_ Poor Pierre worked from early until 
very late. But so did Peter. And so, 


unluckily, did Mrs Peter and the little 
Peters—Peter, Jr., and Minna, and even 
And they worked at all 


little Hans. 
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hours, too, whenever help was needed. 
Buxom young Mrs. O’Brien, who 
scrubbed hee Rossi, had a habit of rolling 
down her sleeves and going home to her 
fatherless family at exactly half past 
four, while the O’Brien children soon dis- 
covered .that they could purloin all the 
sweets they needed, and began to demand 
cash payments for all services rendered. 

Throughout the summer the rivalry 
went on—a bit unevenly, as Rossi him- 
self was forced to admit in the depths of 
his heart, but at last the outlook bright- 
ened. School was going to commence. 
That meant that Peter and Minna must 
go, and even little Hans should be sent 
to kindergarten. If that big Dutchman 
kept his children home to work, such 
things would happen! He, Pierre Rossi, 


‘would report him to the people who 


rescued little ones from the grasp of 
cruel-hearted parents and sent them off 
to school, whether or no! After school 
opened, that Mueller, he should see! 

It was Pierre’s first admission of pos- 
sible failure. He went to bed that night, 
jubilant. Hired help was beyond the 
grasp of school laws! Now for his turn! 
And. yet—“ economy in kinder”! How 
the foolish words would ring over and 
over in his brain! 

Surely children worked. But children 
also ate and slept and wore clothes, 
which things cost money. Still, Peter 
paid no regular salaries, and his work 
was performed willingly by persons in- 
terested. Rossi could make no one but 
Mrs. O’Brien even seem _ interested. 
And there was another trouble—if he 
ever tapped an ear, or hinted at the 
mildest scolding, he had a vacancy next 
day! It made him squirm with envy. to 
see or hear the lawful punishment meted 
out by Peter for offences that the long- 
suffering Pierre must leave diplomati- 
cally alone, though his fingers tingled 
and his tongue burned within his mouth 
at thought of them. 

It certainly was a great deal to have 
help that could not leave and that had 
to work. And yet—and yet—. Pierre 
threshed out the subject, pro and cpn; 
far into the night, after a day of mpre 
than ordinary trouble, and was forced to 
return to it next morning when his lat- 
est delivery boy vanished with ten of his 
best pies and the entire collection from 
the morning’s trip. 
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It was Mrs. O’Brien who listened to 
his tale of woe. Mrs. O’Brien who sym- 
pathized, Mrs. O’Brien who offered help. 
According to her, her eldest son, Barney, 
had been formed by a merciful provi- 
dence for this very job—this and no 
other. 

Somehow, after three days of tria,, 
Rossi was forced to agree with her, so 


* Dot Rossi, he come to no good mit his flirtings. You see.” 


quick and clever did the boy appear. 
But, unluckily, Barney was a little chap, 
with only his own word and his mother’s, 
unbacked by county records, to prove his 
fourteen years, and one morning an irate 
truant officer descended, not on Mueller, 
but on Rossi, and despite the tears and 
protests of mother and employer both, 
bore the budding baker off to school. 
Pierre was deeply stricken. But he 
recovered, as the pair was actually going 
out, to enter a complaint against the 
unprincipled Mueller, whose two children 
he was certain also required the services 
of the truant gentleman. ; 
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But the truant officer shook‘ his head. 
Mr. Mueller was a loving father and an 
excellent: citizen. Not only did he keep 
his own children in school—it was 
Mueller himself who had noted this poor 
little chap here, reported him, and saved 
him from being too early swept into the 
cruel maw of'labor. Mueller was a man 
of heart; Rossi, an inhuman shark will- 

ing to cement his success. 

with the blood of babes! 

The truant officer’ was 
a high-wrought, hysterical 
man, with a leaning to- 
ward private theatricals 
and a very real ardor for 
his work, and when he had 
quite finished, Rossi was 
almost prostrate with wrath 
and horror, while Mrs. 
O’Brien was so overcome 
she actually forgot when 
half past four arrived, and 
polished tearfully away in 
the kitchen till almost a 
quarter to five. 

But’ the incident set 
Rossi planning, and a beau- 
tiful scheme came into his 
head. What was the use 
of being a young and 
handsome bachelor if one 
made no use of the fact? 
Aha, here ‘was a scheme! 
And from that day on 
Rossi prinked and smiled 
and gossiped, wearing such 
faultlessly white coats and’ 
caps and smiling such deli- 
ciously sweet smiles, that 
all the ladies of the neigh- 

‘ borhood voted him “ real 
charming” and “truly 
Parisian,” and the rye bread wrapped up 
by phlegmatic Peter lost flavor as com- 
pared to French rolls, plus a pretty com- 
pliment. So the tide of trade set Rossi- 
ward, while Mueller stormed in vain. 

“Ach Gott, vhat can I do?” he de- 
manded of Gretchen, his wife. “I can- 
not of myself make von monkee on a 
steek, even if I vish, or you gif me not 
fits for de trying.” 

“Tt is vell,” remarked Mrs. Mueller, 
darkly ; “ dot Rossi, he come to no good 
mit his flirtings. You see.” 

Mueller saw. So, unhappily, did Rossi. 
In the exuberance of his successes he 
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forgot American ideals of decorum, and 
became so really French in his remarks 
that shocked housewives withdrew frig- 
idly, or in heated protest, as became their 
individual natures, while several irate 
husbands threatened to administer to 
Rossi the corporal punishment Rossi had 
so longed to administer to his “ help.” 

The scandalized neighborhood seethed 
and stirred, talk . 
rose and fell, and 
the fickle tide set 
backward to the 
German store, 
while Rossi, 
crushed, apologized 
in vain, let his 
mustaches droop, 
and rashly gave his 
perfume to Mona 
O’Brien, the eldest 
of Mrs. O’Brien’s 
small flock. 

“It vas goot to 
haf not only kin- 
der, but also 
vives,” jeered 
Mueller, as both 
were closing up 
one night. But 
Rossi, with never 
a word, just shook 
his fist and van- 
ished, none knew 
where. 

Mueller guessed, 
though, a day or 
two after, when 
“one morning he 
saw a trim figure 
enter Rossi’s store, 
and later appear, “hd, 
unhatted, white 
clad, pretty, neat, 
behind Rossi’s 


But Mrs. Mueller was stirred to un- 
willing admiration. 

“Dot Rossi, he haf tumbled right,” 
she asserted. “He is smart, and so must 
ve be. Ve must play up Minna.” 

“Minna?” queried the astonished 
father, to whom Minna, as a mere fe- 
male child, was of no use save in the 
dish-washing line, “ Vhy Minna?” 

“To get von 
head of his French 
girl,” nodded Mrs. 
Mueller, Minna 
is fourteen tomor- 
row. She is also 
pretty. I know. 
You see.” 

And again 
Mueller saw. Saw 
the tight golden 
plaits turned into 
a mass of lovely 
fluffiness ; the 
worn, short gown 
changed to a trig 
little dress of soft 
black, from which 
the blond freshness 
of his daughter’s 
skin and eyes and 
lips emerged in 
starlike beauty. 

“Undt it vas 
cheaper undt pret- 
tier, too,” exulted 
Mrs. Mueller. “ Ve 
haf aprons undt 
collars only to 
vash—dot Frenchy 
she bust herself 
mit laundry.” 

And so __the 
blond vision in 
black faced the 


4 


brunette vision in 


counters. It was made.” Page4is White, and another 


Marie, daughter of 

a compatriot and friend of the French- 
man, and as that gentleman had 
failed with the women, Marie was to 
be a bait to the men. And from the 
first she “ worked,” serving out smiles 
and cigarettes and plug to the callow 
youths and staid fathers of the neigh- 
borhood, approved of by everyone 
but the Muellers, and that would- 
be seenren sturdy Mrs. O’Brien her- 
self. 


phase was added to 
the feud. 

When Rossi first saw Minna, he, like 
her own father, failed to recognize her, 
and chagrin in being matched at his new 
game was almost overcome by joy at the 
success of his principles. 

“Tt ze end,” he cried, “ Mueller see— 
his family fails. Where is his economy 
in kinder now?” 

For Rossi was paying a pretty penny 
for the services of Marie, and it carried 
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joy to his soul to think that Mueller’s 
pocket was being drained too, just to keep 
him company. 

But Mrs. O’Brien soon undeceived 
him, and his disgust was great. 

“ Minna?” he shrieked. “Zat Minna 
was a baby.” 

“Shure, she was a gurl baby,” said 
Mrs. O’Brien, shortly. “ An’ there’s no 
tellin’ what a gurl ’Il be from wan minute 
t’ th’ nixt. She’s just a week older’n 
my Mona, an’ sure Mona’d be givin’ her 
a race as t’ looks if she’d just th’ clothes, 
poor craythure. She’s more body t’ her, 
an’ as winnin’ a way as a gurl c’u’d wish, 
an’ a smile that’s never a smirk, at laste,” 
and Mrs. O’Brien glanced witheringly 
at Marie, who was undeniably smirking 
at that very minute. 

Rossi looked too, and his soul rose in 
wrath within him. Seven dollars a week 
he was paying that silly thing, just to be 
silly, and Mueller was getting as much 
for nothing but board and keep! 
Hold—there might be a better way for 
him! Marie’s father was well to do, and 
Rossi’s friend. Marie was an only child. 
For the first time his heartstrings 
twanged a little. Not under the tender 
fingers of Cupid, but at the touch of 
Midas. 

With one swoop, down went all his 
long, strong line of arguments in favor 
of a bachelor existence. He started 
toward Marie with marriage in his eye. 
Started, but was stopped! Before him in 
the tiny passageway from store to kitchen 
knelt Mrs. O’Brien, stranded in a sea of 
suds: And Mrs. O’Brien, her arms about 
his waist, was holding him firmly upon 
the tiny island made by the shelter of her 
pinned-up skirts. 

* Ah, now,” Mrs. O’Brien was saying, 
playfully, “‘ an’ yez wouldn’t do anythin’ 
toolish, loike that now, would ye?” 

* Hands off me, you know not what 
you do,” cried Rossi, the excited. “ Pig 
Mueller is right—but he is right. Econ- 
omy zere is in kinder. I go to marry 
Marie.” 

“But Mrs. O’Brien still held him close, 
and: laughed, a pleasant throaty gurgle. 

“Shure,” she said, “it takes a’ long, 
long time to raise up a family of childer.” 

As though shot, Rossi stopped strug- 
gling. Time—why, of course, it took 
time. Marie was young and pretty now. 
But while she was bearing babies and 
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rearing them to a state of the slightest 
efficiency what might not be happening in 
that store across the way? Where, oh 
where, would his earnings—nay per- 
haps even his savings—go in the mean- 


time? 
sighed. His whole figure 


Rossi 
drooped. 

The arms of Mrs, O’Brien were still 
about him. The voice of Mrs O’Brien 
was insinuating and very sweet. 

“ It do be sometimes possible,” she sug- 
gested, “to be getting a good handy, siz- 
able family all ready made.” 

Rossi started, and stared. His eyes fell 
upon Mrs. O’Brien, kneeling there before 
him; upon her broad, strong shoulders, 
her deep bosom and capable, sturdy fig- 
ure; upon her white throat, her whole- ~ 
some face, her rings of curling soft brown 
hair. For the first time he realized that 
Mrs. O’Brien was still young, and still 
exceptionally good looking. 

And as his heart began to thump, so too 
did his brain begin to work. Scrubbing, 
clerking, delivery, errands—all the help 
he needed he could get, could have under 
close personal supervision, and for no 
money at all. He could have it for the 
stale products of his own store, for some 
sleeping room, and a very morsel of 
wearing apparel and of meat. 

With a yell of pleasure Rossi danced 
up and down within ‘the magic circle of 
Mrs. O’Brien’s arms. 

“I haf it—yes, it is a so great an idea ~ 
—ah, you nevaire guess! You marry me, 
Mrs. O’Brien. You marry me, tomor- 
row, today, maybe, yes? I am so clevaire 
—who but me’ would zink of so great 
a plan? Economy in kinder? Certaine- 
ment, you bet yes. And I get four 
already started, more as Mueller, and 
mine I vill not have had to pay to raise. 
Oh, ve do him right away, today, this 
minute—Mrs. O’Brien, you vill not say 
no—yes ?” 

And Rossi, the bachelor, Rossi, the 
scoffer at matrimony and love, planted 
a resounding Gallic smack full on the top 
of Mrs. O’Brien’s nose, and encircled her 
neck with his entreating arms. 

Mrs. O’Brien stooped suddenly to her 
scrubbing. 

“ Ah, go away wid ye, Mr. Rossi,” 
she answered, with a coy dab at her cake 
of yellow soap. “It’s interruptin’ me 
work ye are wid yer nonsinse. Shure, 
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who'd iver uv thought uv such a thing, 
sor. An’ thin goin’ an’ springin’ it on a 
poor woman so suddin loike—go along 
wid ye now and stop foolin’.” 

But Rossi, roused by her opposition to 
a most earnest desire, did not budge. He 
stayed, and stayed, to such purpose that 
ten minutes later, bulging-eyed little 
Hans carried across the road a bit 
of news that rendered his far-seeing 
mother quite frantic with wrath and 
dismay. 

But Peter Mueller, blinded for the 


moment to all else but the great compli- 
ment to his own personal views, smiled 
broadly, and announced as he gazed 
across. the way at the goodly family 
group already gathering around the form 
of Rossi, “ Dot Frenchman, he no such 
big fool after all—at last he see, he on- 
derstand, he know dere is economy in 
kinder.” 

And for the first time in many months 
the two little rival stores seemed to smile 
pleasantly across the street upon each 
other. 


Health Talks for Boys 


By Bertha H. Smith 


HE two articles which have ap- 

peared recently in this magazine 

regarding the radical step taken 
by the Polytechnic High School of Los 
Angeles in incorporating personal hy- 
giene and sex physiology in the course 
of study for girls, have precipitated a 
volley of inquiries as to what is being 
done along this line for boys. 

The same thing is being done, and in 
a similar way. Without taking up 
the controversy being waged upon the 
question of technical education versus 
the purely academic, it may be stated 
that the primary aim of the Polytechnic 
High School is the development of effi- 
ciency in both boys and girls, and the 
fundamental element in human efficiency 
’ for most of the world’s work is a sound, 
strong body. 

: Physiology, as it usually occurs in a 
high school course, is a wholly imper- 
sonal thing. The purpose of the Poly- 
technic High School is to make the in- 
struction in physiology personal, prac- 
tical, afid distinctly individual. 

The inception of the present method 
of teaching the boys grew out of the 
gymnasium’ work. The gymnasium in- 
structor incidentally learned much about 
the physical condition of the boys, and 
their needs for physical betterment. 
But there are boys in the school who 
substitute certain kinds of shop work for 


gymnasium work, and these do not come 
under the eye of the gymnasium instruc~ 
tor. So it developed that a regularly ap- 
pointed physician came at intervals and 
made a complete physical examination 
of all boy students. These examinations 
revealed the fact that in many cases there 
are functional reasons for the infringe- 
ments of rules of study and of discipline. 

At first the chief result of these medi- 
cal examinations was advice to parents 
of physical defects needing correction, 
and the counseling of boys against violent 
forms of exercise when their condition 
was such as to make such exercise inju- 
rious to health. But within the past year 
the work has taken on a broader purpose 
by the introduction of a definite course of 
lectures on health topics under the direc- 
tion of a member of the science depart- 
ment of the faculty. With the girls the 
health talks were made an optional fea- 
ture of the course of study. With boys 
“ health ” is compulsory. 

The instructor takes into account the 
fact that in boys of this age is a newly 
awakened interest in their personal ap- 
pearance, unconsciously induced by the 
sex emotion. Always it is kept before 
them that the outward appearance is im- 
portant chiefly -as a sign of good health 
and good care and general physical fit- 
ness. 
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RELIGIOUS INFLUENCES 


IN COLLECE LIFE 


O DESCRIBE the religious life and 
activity of Bryn Mawr, Vassar, 
Wellesley, and Smith Colleges is 

not an easy task. 
form it I am well aware that neither 
within college walls nor out will my 
words go unchallenged. Many will won- 
der, some with disdain, why anyone out- 
side a college should presume to speak 
at all concerning matters. which are sub- 
ject to wide difference of opinion within 
college. 

Many a reader of the season’s maga- 
zines and books, ensnared by clever 


In the effort.to per-. 


phrases wrested from their context, has 


-long since concluded that in women’s col- 
_leges frivolity and fudge are the only 


shrines at which the students bow the 
knee. Some will probably absolve them- 
selves from the necessity of having any 
judgment on the subject by recalling, with 
a patronizing smile, the story of that col- 
lege girl who said that Galilee was named 
for Galileo, because he wrote a descrip- 
tion of the country, and the story of 
that other college girl who, in all inno- 
cence, inquired: ‘“ What are the Ten 
Commandments? I find them alluded 
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to so often in the Canterbury Tales.” 
_ Perhaps I ought, therefore, to say that 
whatever value my words may possess 
arises from a personal acquaintance with 
at least 10,000 college-bred women, with 
many of whom I have discussed the ques- 
tion now at issue. For more than seven 
years I have been rector of a church 
located by a curious chance on the cam- 
pus of the largest wom- 
an’s college in the world. 
My interest has been un- 
flagging in the religious 
life of the whole college 
during my incumbency, 
and at the request of the 
editor of this magazine I 
have recently paid spe- 
_cial visits to Bryn Mawr, 
Vassar, and Wellesley, 
each of which has gra- 
ciously afforded me un- 
usual opportunities to 
form an unbiased judg- 
ment of the religious life 
within its halls. 

There certain 
general considerations 
to be admitted at the 
outset. Each college is 
a world unto itself. In 
each the utmost free- 
dom of opinion is al- 
lowed. Each is seeking 
for the truth in all sin- 
cerity. While each col- 
lege is Christian in the 
largest sense, and so de- 
clares in its catalogue, no 
test of precise faith 
is anywhere prescribed. 
Even Miss Rowland of 
Mount Holyoke College, 
whose Right to Believe 
is the most telling make- 
weight for a_ liberal 
faith which has recently 
been sent forth from a 
woman’s college, admits 
that “there is no duty 
‘imposed on any man to 
accept anything against 
which his reason rebels.” 

There are in every 
institution conscientious 
teachers and_ earnest- 
‘minded 
“never of their own voli- 


tion go to any religious service. There are 
some to whom Sunday attendance on the 
college service appears to be nothing but 
“a Sunday strut.” In classrooms and in 
college halls there is such complete liberty 
of speech that those who call themselvés 
religious must give a satisfying reason for 
the faith within them. While in every 
institution the opportunities for worship 
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and for active service are so numerous 
that a certain college registrar assures me 
that practically every student “‘ does some- 
thing,” religion is not coddled anywhere, 
and religious sentimentality—as a Bryn 
Mawr student says—is never tolerated. 
Each of the four colleges in question 
has its Sunday services. At Bryn Mawr 
and at Smith there is no Sunday morn- 
ing service in the college because, situ- 
ated, as the two colleges are, in towns, 
the girls attend town churches in large 
numbers. At Bryn Mawr carriages are 
provided by the college every Sunday 
morning to convey the girls to church. 
The Episcopal church there had first to 
furnish a special service for the college 
students, and is at last, this year, obliged 
to enlarge its nave. The Presbyterian 
church draws many, both of faculty and 
students, and its gifted pastor, a Scotch- 
man, long resident in Cambridge, writes 
me that in his judgment there is not “a 
422 


Wellesley students dressed as Pilgrims— 


woman’s college of the first rank in Eng- 
land where religion has anything like the 
encouragement and countenance which it 
receives at Bryn Mawr.” 

In Northampton, with its 20,000 popu- 
lation, no city church is more than a five- 
minutes’ walk from the remotest college 
bound, and the attendance from the col- 
lege easily averages higher, even in a 
city famous from the days of Jonathan 
Edwards for church-going, than the at- 
tendance of the natives. Last year, out 
of 1635 students in Smith College, 334 
were Episcopalians, and the average at- 
tendance when the girls were all in town 
fell but little short of 400. Of Congre- 
— and Presbyterians there were 

36 in college, and the average attend- 
ance at the Congregational services— 
since there is here no Presbyterian church 
—was, I have good reason to beliéve, 
far in excess of the enrollment. In 
fact, ““a crowded house” is not un- 
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common at the Edwards church. 
Vassar and Wellesley, which are not 
in a town or city, have a Sunday morn- 
ing service of their own. Visiting 
preachers, representing in turn all re- 
ligious points of view, occupy the Sunday 
morning pulpit in the beautiful chapel 
of each college, and the opportunity is 
so extraordinary that practically any 
preacher in the land can be secured for 
this rare service. There can surely be 
no congregation like a Sunday congrega- 
tion in a woman’s college. None is more 
insistent on reality in preaching. Ques- 
tions of extemporaneous or manuscript 
preaching are purely incidental in a col- 
lege chapel. Bishop Lawrence without 
notes and Hugh Black with notes receive 
the same consideration, and when I asked 
a college senior what kind of preaching 
girls like best, she answered promptly, 
* Simple, earnest preaching.” To preach 
to one thousand Vassar students, and 


then after service to watch them from 
the pulpit stream out through every door, 
a reverent, joyous, buoyant company, 
leaves an afterglow which never fades 
away. 

Each college has its vesper service, 
too, and it is usually well attended. Bryn 
Mawr has both an afternoon and evening 
service. Wellesley’s vesper ‘service, oi 
which some of the charm steals from the 
exquisite pages of the volume of ad- 
dresses entitled The Christian Year, de- 
livered by the recent president, Miss 
Hazard, is one of the strongest forces 
in the religious life at Wellesley. The 
Vassar girls make much of their Sunday 
evening service, and frequently have 
speakers of distinction to address them 
then. To the five o’clock service, which 
practically all the students regularly at- 
tend, and at which the president and 
other preachers of national fame preach, 
the Smith College students add a Sunday 
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evening service of their own which not 
infrequently draws hundreds. No one 
can have first-hand knowledge of the 
four colleges we are considering without 
finding in Jane Addams’s words concern- 
ing Rockford College truth applicable to 
them all: “ The spiritual so easily speaks 
over all other voices that it arrests us at 
once.” : 
Of the week-day interest in religion it 
-is possible to speak with some exactness 
and to allay all apprehension. Adequate 
provision is made by the colleges them- 
selves to meet the intellectual demands of 
faith, and the inherent interest of the 
students finds spontaneous expression in 
multitudinous activities. Bryn Mawr 
provides five hours a week, one year, of 
oriental history for her undergraduates 
and three hours of elective courses in 
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Biblical literature. Vassar has a two- 
years’ course covering the whole of the 
English Bible and a wide range of choice 
in Christian evidences, Christian history, 
and comparative religion. Wellesley re- 
quires for a degree accurate knowledge 
of both the Old and New Testament, and 
offers also electives in Hebrew, Greek 
Testament, Johannine literature, and 
comparative religion. Smith obliges her 
sophomores to take two hours a week of 
Biblical introduction, and provides elec- 
tives in oriental civilizations, New Testa- 
ment thought, comparative religion, He- 
brew, and Christian doctrine. 

Frank discussions with teachers and 
students and attendance on some classes 
have convinced me that the teaching is 
about the same in all the colleges. The 
teachers have had thorough training for 
their work. With modern 
problems they are all fa- 
miliar. None are disposed 
to blast wantonly and slyly 
at the Rock of Ages. All im- 
pressed me as reverent and 
devout. I heard no careless 
or unspiritual note struck in 
conversation or classroom. 
In a class discussion at 
Wellesley concerning Isaiah, 
the purpose of the professor 
manifestly was to make sure 
that her students understood 
the contents of the Book. 
The clearest and most pro- 
foundly spiritual exposition 
I have ever heard of Job was 
given by a Smith College 
Biblical professor. If there 
is any warfare between real 
scholarship and real religious 
faith I have seen no signs of 
it in Bryn Mawr, Vassar, 
Wellesley, or Smith. 

But the most convincing 
proof of the religiousness of 
college life is furnished by 
the girls themselves. In sen- 
sational or noisy faith they 
have no interest. Prof. Wil- 
liam James would have 
sought in vain in Bryn 
Mawr, Vassar, Wellesley, or 
Smith for morbid illustra- 
tions to use in his Varieties 
of Religious Experience. The 
religious life in all of them 
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is as sane and wholesome as athletics. 
Fads and fancies find no rootage in their 
soil. The students show no disposition 
to run off to extremes or to multiply 
denominations. They are inclined rather 
to turn back to old forms than to create 
new ones, to interpret new experiences 
in terms of historic faith rather than to 
abandon what has outlived centuries, and 
to see the large truth imbedded in the 
maxim “ sincerely to give up one’s conceit 

or hope of being good in one’s own right 
is the only door to the Universe’s deeper 
reaches.” 

Each college has its Christian Associa- 
tion, managed by the girls themselves, 
made more efficient by a salaried secre- 
tary at Meryem A and Smith. On the 
organization and direction of each asso- 
ciation an amount of intelligence and ef- 
fort is expended, nowhere surpassed, and 
in few Christian churches equaled. With- 
out putting undue pressure on a single 
student, the association in each college 
has built up a membership which gives it 
the first place among electives in the 
college. 

With an undergraduate registration of 
337 and a resident graduate registration 
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of 84 at Bryn Mawr, the Christian Asso- 
ciation there numbers 325 active mem- 
bers. With 1,058 students, Vassar has 
in its Christian Association an enroll- 
ment, steadily increasing, of 870.« 
Wellesley has 1,378 students and a 
Christian Association of about 1,000. 
The Smith student roll reaches 1,617, and 
its Christian Association and kindred so- 
cieties have at least 850 members. 

The work of the association is in each 
college practically the same. Bryn Mawr 
has four Bible classes, with a member- 
ship of 200, four mission study classes, 
with 150 members, and besides sending 
money to Japan and India, supports a 
missionary in Japan. The Vassar Bible 
and mission study classes appear to have 
about the same relative enrollment, 
though noexact statistics are at hand. 
Wellesley has eight Bible classes, with 
a membership of 322, and seventeen mis- 
sion study classes, including 182 students, 
and last year contributed to foreign mis- 
sions $1,690. At Smith, where for 
purely local reasons the Christian Asso- 
ciation has temporarily a smaller mem- 
bership, there are twenty-one Bible 
classes, with 275 members, and 25 mission 
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study classes, made up of 325 students, 
and in addition missionary offerings are 
sent to South Dakota and China, and a 
missionary, an alumna of the college, is 
supported in China. 

Nor are interests commonly described 
as philanthropic neglected by the colleges. 
Bryn Mawr has for its colored maids a 
Sunday school, night classes, sewing 
classes, and libraries, and classes also for 
the small boys employed in the labora- 
tories. Help is given to the settlements 
and missions in Philadelphia, and boxes 
are sent as far away as Labrador and 
Turkey. The Vassar girls assist in the 
Poughkeepsie churches and other insti- 
tutions near, and at a cost of $10,000 
have built and are now operating, under 
a salaried supervisor, a maids’ club- 
house, which seems to stand alone in 
usefulness. Wellesley has a_ student 
committee to work in the adjacent village, 
and the students’ contributions to various 
philanthropies in Boston and elsewhere 
last year aggregated $1,029. 

If I speak in more detail of Smith it 
is because I speak out of the daily ob- 
servation of a local pastor. Through the 
students who attend my church and the 
150 students last year in training in my 
church club for intelligent service in the 
Episcopal church, I have learned many 


things which I have no doubt exist as 
well in other colleges for women. Smith 
has specialized in social service. There 
are committees to “ bring out ” the lonely 
and the shy. Work is found for many a 
student who needs to add to her income. 
The Sunday schools in Northampton and 
the country round receive large aid from 
the Smith College girls. Visits are paid 
to the Old Ladies’ Home, the hospitals, 
families in distress and want, and “ shut- 
ins.” To the number of 223 Mr. George 
W. Cable was last year assisted by the 
students in the conduct of his People’s 
Institute, which is in all essentials North- 
ampton’s college settlement. 

The college settlements at large and 
the Consumers’ League here, as else- 
where, find enthusiastic and _ efficient 
support from college students, and in- 
stances innumerable could be cited of 
Smith girls setting social service, even 
when it is not agreeable, before their col- 
lege pleasures. Girls not nominally reli- 
gious wili trudge through the stormiest 
night to carry good cheer to the lonely 
residents at the Old Ladies’ Home; and 
the story of May Nute, whose sick room 
blossomed like a rose for many years 
before her death, beneath the touch of 
the Smith girls from every section of the 
* country, is familiar to the reading public. 
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If by their fruits they should be 
judged, the students of Bryn Mawr, Vas- 
sar, Wellesley, and Smith may well be 
placed among the most religious Chris- 
tians in the land, and Christian parents 
who have girls to send to college need not 
hesitate for fear their daughters will 
pass out of the religious zone in which the 
truly Christian family lives. And yet no 
test of church membership is to be found 
in any of the four. Each college, some- 
times after long discussion, has at last 
decided to require of those who seek 
admission to its Christian Association 
no pledge more explicit than the desire 
to live the life Christ lived, and to bring 
their college to the same Christlikeness. 

The immediate result has been to 
teach Christians of all types to live and 
work together in Christian love and fel- 
fowship, to develop in our colleges for 
women a spirit of unity which is still the 
fascination and despair of Christians out- 
side of college, and to give the time 
highly desirable for the Christian Asso- 
ciations in our women’s colleges to swing 
out into that larger student movement 
represented by such men as John R. Mott, 
without constraint or sacrificé of the in- 
tellectual and spiritual freedom which is 
of the very essence of the academic life. 

It is, of course, a weakness in a situa- 
tion strong in other respects that college 
students are not induced in larger num- 
bers definitely to consecrate themselves 
to Christian living. The temptations of 
the world after college often sweep away 
the Christian interests developed while 
students are in college. The strong an- 
chorage of a public stand is necessary if 
the years that follow college are to mark 
no break with the religiousness of col- 
lege life. 

But there is no grave reason for alarm. 
The contagion of Silver Bay, to which 
each college now sends representatives 
every summer, is spreading. Confer- 
ences like those at Nashville and Roch- 
ester bring the millennium nearer. Where- 
ever there is an Episcopal church the 
‘annual call to confirmation falls on ears 
not deaf to the highest. And the num- 
ber in our colleges steadily increases of 
those who see that the conflict between a 
liberal and an earnest faith in Jesus 
Christ has no real existence, and the duty 
pointed out in J. C. Shairp’s poem, hap- 
pily quoted with a purpose in a devo- 
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tional book prepared by a member of the 
Biblical faculty at Wellesley for the feed- 
ing of the inner life of students there, is 
instant and imperative: 


“TI have a life in Christ to live, 
But, ere I live it, must I wait 
Till learning can clear answer give 
Of this and that book's date? 
I have a life in Christ to live, 
I have a death in Christ to die— 
And must I wait till science give 
All doubts a full reply? 


“ Nay, rather, while the sea of doubt 
Is raging wildly round about, 
yng ad of life and death and sin, 

et me but creep within 

Thy fold, O Christ, and at thy feet 
Take but the lowest seat, 
And hear thine awful voice repeat 
In gentlest accents, heavenly sweet, 
Come unto me and rest, 
Believe me, and be blest.” 


One inference from the facts set forth 
would seem to be indisputable. Since the 
religious life and activity are easily the 
most popular of all electives in our wom- 
en’s colleges they should not longer be 
left to the chance management of stu- 
dents, whose generation lasts at most four 
years, or to the counsel and encourage- 
ment of faculties already overburdened 
and differing among themselves as to the 
intrinsic value of religion and its mani- 
fold activities. As in some of the greater 
universities of the West there should be 
in every woman’s college a director of 
religious organizations. He should have 
the dignity in academic circles of a full 
professorship. He might well stand with 
the dean in close connection with the 
president. He ought to be a scholar and 
a teacher and a preacher. He should 
have special knowledge of the religious 
problems of the time. He should know 
his Kirkham and his Eucken, his Royce 
and his Lodge, and should be able 
to deal intelligently with the issues raised 
in a brilliant article on “ The Conception 
of the Deity,” written by a_ recent 
Amherst student for his college monthly. 
He should have a thorough knowledge of 
the adolescent problems discussed by Stan- 
ley Hall and Starbuck, and should know 
enough of abnormal psychology and of 
human nature as it is outside of books to 
co-operate with college professors, col- 
lege doctors, and the heads of college 
houses in dealing with students in whom 
“nerves” shade off into unwholesome 
states of mind or soul. 

Learning of wide reach, sympathy with 
every type, understanding of all expe- 
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riences, tact as unfailing as love, and a 
consecrated optimism springing from a 
sound historic faith—these qualities at 
least he must possess. For college stu- 
dents would bring to him many a prob- 
lem they hesitate to take to their instruc- 
tors. He would have questions to 
consider of adjustment, proportion, and 
elimination in regard to the religious acti- 
vities now numerous in women’s colleges, 
and which perhaps sometimes require 
modification or a new direction. While 
his official relationship with students 
should be made secure, in order to invite 
their friendly spontaneity and ready con- 
fidence, some definite academic work, 
perhaps the interpretation of contempo- 
rary religious phenomena, should be as- 
signed to him to keep him—as a college 
president remarked to me—from “ thin- 
ning out” with passing years. And 
though I am neither a prophet nor the 
son of a prophet, I venture to predict 
that the next step in the management of 
the religious life in women’s colleges will 
be the choice of some such spiritual 
leader. 

Meanwhile the pastor in the college 
town has an opportunity to do much. To 
preaching he may well add, like the Rev. 
G. A. Johnston Ross of Bryn Mawr, 
other functions, The Christian church 
should give its representatives in college 
centers as free a hand as possible. If in 
China it is essential to a missionary’s 
usefulness that he live according to the 
standard set by his environment, it is of 
even more importance that the pastor in 
a college town should have an income 
large enough to permit him to keep open 
house to students. Every college center 
is a mission field unmatched. It is not 
necessary to agree in all detail with the 
college president who is reported to have 
said that “the education of women in 
America is the most important fact of 
modern times.” It is enough that the 
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conversion to a definite Christian faith of 
even a small proportion of the thousands 
annually graduated from our women’s 
colleges would bring larger gains to. the 
church than the conversion of any other 
types the present age produces. 

No Christian church, perhaps, is wide 
awake to its rare opportunity. In sev- 
eral of the most important academic cen- 
ters of the land the writer knows clergy- 
men who could not live at all as their 
environment prescribes but for independ- 
ent incomes, which in some cases are 
earned by incidental means. No church 
of which the writer is aware makes allow- 
ance for the student element in any local 
church in asking for gifts for missionary 
or other purposes. The very presence 
of the students in some congregations 
whets the expectations of the church at 
large for increased offerings, though the 
students often contribute to the same 
cause through college channels. 

The church at large should help the 
local church by giving the minister a 
chance to establish a ‘true pastoral rela- 
tionship with students. They will come 


to him if they find that they are welcome 


and he has time and understanding of 
their problems. The keeping of an-of- 
fice hour from twelve to one each day 
has brought one minister within a year 
more than a hundred students to confer 
with him concerning matters which in 
almost every case they had not taken to 
another soul. Much more can be done 
and should be done. 

Let every woman’s college have a 
director of its spiritual interests. Let 
every Christian church give the local pas- 
tor all the help he needs to meet his 
unique problem. And_ we shall soon hear 
the last of the too common charge that 
colleges are the hotbeds of infidelity, and 
that it is difficult for a girl to go through 
college and not break with historic 
Christianity. 
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* What 8,000,000 Women Want™ 


“For the audacity of the title of this 
book,” writes Rheta Childe Dorr, “I 
make no apology.” This is the prover- 
bial taking the bull by the horns, for it 
is indeed audacious of anyone to under- 
take to say what eight million women 
want, The right to vote is, of course, 
from Miss Dorr’s standpoint, the one 
thing desired, and her well-written and 
readable book is a special plea for uni- 
versal suffrage, and her avowed object is 
to find and explain the “ideals of the 
mass of women.” 

But she staggers us in her introduc- 
tion, and occasionally in the body of her 
book, by brilliant and unfounded gener- 
alizations, adding to the readableness, but 
detracting from the weight of the sub- 
ject otherwise so thoughtfully handled. 

The first part of Miss Dorr’s book 
deals with civic and social reforms 
wrought by women’s clubs, whose eight 
million members are conceived of as 
being absolutely united. We think a lit- 
tle wistfully just here of Artemus Ward’s 
talented friend “who knew so many 
things that weren’t so.” Nevertheless, it 
is a splendid showing, a story to stir all 
women’s pride and ambition, com- 
piled from careful study of recorded 
achievement. The book reads as it is—a 
series of popular papers on what women 
have done to better industrial and social 
conditions, with the desirability and ne- 
cessity of votes for women as the com- 
mon motive in all the papers. A keener 
and more trenchant argument would 
have been made by cutting the book 
‘down half, leaving out the readable inci- 
dents worth while in a paper, but cum- 
bersome in what is meant to be a 
thoughtful contribution to the literature 
of the suffrage question. 

The author tells of playgrounds, parks, 
industrial, and civic reforms which have 
come from the sensible, straightforward 
efforts of women organized for club 
work along other than lines of culture. 
Unconsciously, by her fine presentation, 
she puts a weapon in the hands of the 
anti-suffragists who are saying, “ This 
is what women have done without mix- 
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ing in politics. Is there not abundant 
opportunity for us, untrammeled by con- 
siderations of party?” It seems there is. 
The weakness of the book lies in the fact 
that Miss Dorr quotes the usage of for- 
eign countries, in which conditions differ 
so materially from our own as to make 
them practically valueless for compara- 
tive purposes. 

The noblest chapter in this book is 
the one on “The Prodigal Daughter,” 
and the most practical is the one upon 
the “ Servant in Her House,” in both of 
which she exposes with candor women’s 
responsibility for serious conditions that 
menace young womanhood. 

The flaw in the argument, to my mind 
—as one unprejudiced woman who has 
read many books on both sides, and who 
is one of many anti-suffragists counted 
with the eight million women—lies in the 
fact that Miss Dorr, in common with 
many other brilliant pleaders, takes it 
for granted that legislation is the cure 
for all evils; but a justice of the United 
States Supreme Court said last week that 
“unenforced legislation is worse than 
none at all.” Just to make more laws will 
not help us. Women claim that they will 
remedy divorce evils, child labor, unequal 
wage, the liquor traffic, and the social evil. 
Anyone who has read upon the subject 
of divorce legislation alone knows that 
as yet the voting women have not touched 
it, and that women are greatly given to 
generalizing upon this subject, which re- 
quires specific knowledge. 

A prominent lawyer in New York 
made it his business to interrogate the 
suffrage leaders as to just what they in- 
tended to do, and they did not know. 
In interfering with existing conditions 
of labor for women and children in a 
New England industrial state, ardent club 
women, bent on aiding the oppressed, pre- 
cipitated a strike that threw whole fam- 
ilies on charity. A careful study into 
the minute details of existing legislation 
is something from which most ardent 
reformers shrink. They want “ better 
laws,” and few of them can tell you what 
laws are now on the statute books, and 
which are unenforced. 

Miss Dorr says “ Women are law- 
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abiding ;” and this same justice of the 
Supreme Court, who favors women in 
every way he can, and who has had wide 
experience with all classes of men and 
women, says, “ Women are essentially 
lawless.” They prove themselves to be 
just like men—no better, perhaps a little 
worse in regard to audacity and effront- 


These great, good things of which we 

dream are to come from the ‘ ‘ gloriously 
illogical sincerity of women.” Truly, 
great movements have followed the glo- 
riously illogical sincerity of a Luther or 
a Paul, but not when it came to making 
laws. There we need logic as well as 
sincerity. Neither do we wish to forget 
the comparison with foreign countries, 
A cultivated and experienced gentleman 
from New Zealand, speaking on this 
question, said to me a few days ago, when 
{ asked him the result of universal suf- 
frage in his country: “It works well 
with us, but you women of America 
must remember that we have not your 
two overwhelming difficulties: the illiter- 
ate negro and alien vote, and the anar- 
chistic and godless vote which the for- 
- eigners are bringing you.” We are also 
asked, by Miss Dorr, to observe the 
" magnificent fight ” which the women 
of England are making for the parlia- 
mentary franchise! Lawlessness to 
make lawmakers; eggs and stones and 
screaming and hair pulling and intimi- 
dation; truly, people differ in their use 
of language! 

Every woman admits the dangers and 
difficulties of the changed conditions 
which have thrust so many women into 
the industrial world. Many who have 
lived on the edge of that industrial world 
will bear me out in saying that the pres- 
ent generation of young women, at least, 
go into the mills, not because of neces- 
sity, but to earn spending money, and 
to wait for the usual marriage. This 
comes, and they are spoiled for home 
and its cares; children are a burden to be 
shifted to the day nursery; home is a 
place for a bed and a chair and a paper 
bag of baker’s food. The young mother 
craves the excitement of the only life 
she knows—the life of whirl and noise, 
of screaming laughter and gaslight glare. 
Many women must work, and many men 
are bending all their energies to see that 
the work conditions are bettered; many 
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women work because they want to, and 
hold down wages and work quality be- 
cause they are only temporary indus- 
trial units, and care nothing for laws 
made for their protection. 

It is a many-sided question; women 
are bravely, by disinterested influence, 
bettering conditions everywhere, and 
men respect them, as they involuntaril ed 
respect all those who serve their f 
lows with no hope of reward, for hu- 
manity’s sake. They have more real 
power in Washington today than the 
women who lobby and wheedle and tease 
and scold—methods women seem unable 
to lay aside. Women have demonstrated 
clearly that given the same chance they 
will become as politically corrupt as men; 
in their own small fields they have 
fought and bought and sought and 
wrought as do men. Let us go slowly; 
let us learn carefully; let us weigh judi- 
cially, before we plunge our country, 
already burdened beyond belief by cor- 
rupt. legislators, by bribe-taking voters, 
by propertyless illiterates, into confusion 
compared to which this is order; before 
we see it our duty to insist on doubling 
the difficulties that now beset the nation 
we love. Grace Duffield Goodwin... 


* Runaway Town” 


There is one arrangement whereby we 
all can live in the country, with green 
fields and singing birds all about us, and 
yet have city conveniences in their variety 
and the rapidest of rapid transit to our 
daily work in the industrial centers. 
That arrangement is what Gerald Stan- 
ley Lee terms we Runaway Town,” better 
known as “ Roadtown.” This invention 
of Edgar Chambless is nothing more nor 
less than one continuous house or struc- 
ture, running out across country, five 
miles or five hundred, with a three-decker 
monorail railway underneath to carry 
the dwellers overhead to large centers or 
other parts of their own outstretched 
“town.” Present economic and social 
problems are solved in a twinkling by 
this ingenious plan—according to the 
enthusiastic inventor, who has written a 
book about it, entitled Roadtown. The 
volume is highly diverting, as well as 
really suggestive. Here is co-operative 
housekeeping and home making, worked 
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out to the last detail, im a novel manner. 

“Roadtown” may not be realized 

along Mr. Chambless’s lines, precisely, 

but one cannot help feeling that his work 
will bear fruit in one form or another. 


American Home Life 

A rather novel undertaking is that of 
Katherine G. Busbey, an American who 
has written for English readers a book 
entitled, Home Life In America. Mrs. 
Busbey can claim this one qualification, 
in particular, for writing us up for the 
benefit of foreign readers; namely, a 
sojourn of some months in Europe. The 
book is an assortment of entertaining and 
sometimes illuminating descriptions of, 
and comments upon, our home life. That 
it is, in any large sense, an interpretation, 
can scarcely be said. 

Certain dicta selected at random will 
serve to give an idea of the character of 
Mrs. Busbey’s observation. Housekeep- 
ing duties, she says, are regarded as 
menial. The successful American men 
fight shy of college women as mates. 
“The grand passion,” she believes to be 
unknown to American women; she is 
inclined to suspect a lack of intensity in 
the sex emotion of American women. 
The discovery long since made that the 
American girl is spoiled by the idolatry 
of her parents is emphasized. Yet, the 
American girl she finds thoroughly and 
typically American, and _ thoroughly 
“alive.” In spite of loud manners, “ she 
is as innocent as a daisy.” Boys are 
subservient to the girls. The young moth- 
er’s love-madness for her infant is pain- 
ful to witness. Children are overstimu- 
lated by excitement. There is no 
_religious atmosphere about the American 

me. 

The book is, in a sense, a mirror, 
though it may, in spots, distort the image. 

I. C. Crane. 


A Solution of the Household Problem 


Every housekeeper should read Mrs. 
Gilman’s story, What Diantha Did. It 
gives, in an entertaining way, her solu- 
tion of the household problem. 

We are introduced to four homes suf- 
fering from the evils of our present 
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mismanagement. In the Warden family 
one chivalrous man supports five idle 
women. In the Bell family an inferior 
man domineers over a capable wife. 
Twenty servants in the Weatherstone 
mansion obey a housekeeper who caters 
to the vices of Matthew Weatherstone. 
In the Porne home the wife resents her 
transformation from an architect to a 
composite of cook, chambermaid and 
nurse. She cries out bitterly: “‘ Do you 
love me?’ they ask. ‘I will make you 
happy,’ they say; and you get married, 
and after that it’s housework! . . . Love 
him! What has love to do with dust and 
grease and flies?” 

Diantha saves these families from dis- 
content and disintegration. She estab- 
lishes a union which sends out trained 
houseworkers paid by the hour, and inau- 
gurates a “ cooked food delivery ” which 
eliminates cooking and dishwashing from 
the household. To the charge that such 
innovations destroy the sanctity of the 
home, one man replies: “I don’t want 
sacred meals. I want good ones!” An- 
other says: “ We don’t brag any more 
about home shoemaking. Why all this 
talk about home cooking?” 

Diantha continues her work after her 
marriage, against her husband’s wishes. 
She leaves home every morning and re- 
turns in the evening. When a baby ar- 
rives she “runs her business at long 
range” for six months; then nurse and 
baby accompany her to the city every 
day. In six years she becomes “ thie 
strong, handsome mother ” of three chil- 
dren. Her husband hears eminent 
European scientists praise her work. 
He realizes that she is famous, and he is 
converted to her views. 

Household problems cannot be solved 
like a theorem in geometry. The human 
element involved prevents mathematical 
precision. In a socialistic society Mrs. 
Gilman’s plan might be feasible; with 
present economic conditions a “ cooked 
food trust” would add to our burdens. 
Allowing for time, fuel, and apparatus 
saved, the cooked food is dear for the 
average family of the economist. If the 
hours formerly devoted to household 
tasks are spent by the wife in gainful 
occupation, what becomes of the home? 
Not all women can treat motherhood as 
an episode, and carry out business proj- 
ects indifferent to the pains and cares of 
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eae Fortunately, not all women 

oo a hireling can fill a mother’s 
ce. 

' When women shift their tasks to other 
shoulders,. are they happier? Do they 
work for the uplifting of mankind? 
Would children be better fed if, instead 
of a loving, conscientious, intelligent 
mother, a hundred indifferent strangers 
had the planning of their food? Would 
the wife, free to compete with men, find 
that she had left annoyances behind 
when she fled from the imprisoning walls 
of the home? 

Women may be less restive when there 
is “a recognition of the money value” 
of their work as home makers, but while 
homes exist and children are born we 
shall have some painful tasks as our 
share of the world’s. work. Love has a 
great deal “to do with dust and grease 
and flies,” for only love can help us to 
bear the daily irritations which these 


things typify. 
Elenora C. Partridge. 


Read-Aloud Novel 


My a and I have just read 
aloud a novel which we have en- 

ed exceedingly. We like, above 
Ww to pause and laugh over a humorous 
situation, to chuckle at a flash of wit, 
and to exchange opinions in a few words 
concerning an aphorism or an epigram. 
This book, which is The Married Life 
of the Frederic Carrolls, kept us thor- 
oughly occupied in these sundry diver- 
sions. We came to know the Carrolls so 
intimately, and to like them so well, that 
the closing page was full of regrets. 

One of the shocks which come to a 
young couple is the discovery that either 
party to the nuptial contract is—as a 
general thing—perfectly capable of fall- 
ing in love again, quite outside that con- 
tract, and that, too, before the glow of 
the honeymoon has fairly faded from 
the horizon. How shrewd and devoted 
little Mrs. Carroll handled a delicate situ- 
ation is capitally told by the author 
(Jesse Lynch Williams). Then the Car- 
rolls build a house, and everybody who 
has built a house will revel in the narra- 
tive of this home: building and the house 
warming which followed. The descrip- 
tions of the relatives and the “ in-laws,” 
along with the Carrolls’ difficulties: with 
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them, are delicious. The bride who has 
married into a large family must read 
this book; absolutely must. 

The Married Life of the Frederic Car- 
rolls is a lifelike picture of the character 
and doings of a young couple of moder- 
ate means and good social standing in 
our cities and suburban towns. Its phi- 
losophy is wholesome, and flavored with 
no end of sly humor. 


I..C. Crane: 
Unlike the katydid, which “says 


an undisputed thing in such a sol- 
emn way,” Gilbert K. Chesterton says 
the commonly accepted thing in an in- 
verted, topsy-turvy way; epigrammatic 
and often astonishing. He undertakes 
to explain “ What’s Wrong with the 
World” in a volume of characteristic 
essays, which are thoroughly entertain- 
ing. The Chestertonian religion and 
philosophy are conservative, though radi- 
cally expressed; they are, on the whole, 
comforting. 

Would that young people could take 
to heart these words concerning mar- 
riage: “ Briefly, this human belief in a 
sexual bond rests on a principle of which 
the modern mind has made a very inade- 
quate study. It is, perhaps, most nearly 
paralleled by the principle of the second 
wind in walking. The principle is this: 
that in everyth:ng worth having, even in 
every pleasure, there is a point of pain 
or tediun, that must be survived, so 
that the pleasure may revive and en- 
dure. ... 

“Two people must be tied together in 
order to do themselves a for 
twenty minutes at a dance, or for twenty 
years in a marriage. In both cases the 
point is, that if a man is bored in the 
first five minutes he must go on and 
force himself to be happy. 

“Tf Americans can be divorced for 
‘incompatibility of temper’ I cannot 
conceive why they are not all divorced. 
I have known many happy marriages, 
but never a compatible one. The whole 
aim of marriage is to fight through and 
survive the instant when incompatibility 
becomes unquestionable. For a man 
and a woman, as such, are incompatible.” 

Gentle Reader. 
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The Fort 


Come, all ye fiends of unpaid debts, 
Ye little ghosts of each lost day! 

With these two fires of hearth and pipe 
Pll hold ye all at bay. 


For burning logs and glowing pipe 
Are such a strong array 

That ghosts and ghouls of luckless hours 
Will quickly run away. 


My armchair is the fort I hold, 
Of smoke I build a wall. 
The frets and worries of the day 
Cannot break through at all. 
ROBERT HEALY, 


The Poplar and the Pine 


The poplar is the cheerfullest of trees, 
And shakes with hearty laughter all 
the day. 4 
With loud applause she claps her tiny 
leaves 
To hear the wind loud romping on its 
way. 


The little migrant birds and vagrant bees 
For insect’s eggs explore her silver 


bark, 
And, deeply burrowing in her tasseled 
buds, 
They sing and hum and hover there 
till dark. 
But oh, what mournful music sounds the 
pine! 
The winds, to her, of tragedies and 
wrecks 


Whistle and roar along the cloudy vale, 
And her dark branches with forebod- 
ings vex. 


(Yea, even the south wind blowing 
through the pine, 
Though fresh from fields of flowers 
and blue skies, 
Turns all to wistful murmurs and re- 


gret, 
Plaintive and tender broodings, hushed 
with sighs.) 


Little Songs of Home 


And yet when even brings the darkening 
glooms, 
The little migrant birds fly in and creep 
Among the pine tree’s motherly soft 
plumes, 
And, sighing still, she hushes them to 
sleep. 
ELLA M. SMITH. 


Looking Backward 


“On revient toujours 
A son premier amour.” 


They say that everyone of us looks back 
O’er Time's swift track, 


And conjures up once more youth's ar- 
dent bliss 
And love's first kiss. 


I, too, dear heart, have sought, with ten- 
der look, 
Through my life’s book, 


And found again each unforgotien day 
Along love’s way. 


And, lo! there was no hour you did not 
see 
In all love’s memory. 


Dear, ’twas no sweeter in that olden time 
Than in love’s prime. 


Dear, all our springtime days of love 
were blest, 
But this is best. 
CONSTANCE JOHNSON. 


The Mystic 
When I close my eyes I see 
Little snow-white birds that fly 
Up against a sunny sky, 
And I wonder, wonder why 
This should be. 


When I’m playing on the shore 
Little voices call to me, 
Voices from the wind and sea, 
Yet they are not wind nor sea, 
And I wonder, wonder what 
They can be. 
ADELAIDE CAMPBELL. 
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Why I Am an Old Maid 


By a Daughter of New England 


HE soothing sirups administered to 

% the unmarried woman by consider- 
ate magazine writers fail to make 

the average spinster enjoy her relegation 
to the class that appears to need so much 
printed condolence. The advanced idea 
as expounded by a few kind folks—mar- 
ried ones, too—applies to the maiden lady 
some highly convincing and sedative 
terms—“ new woman,” “bachelor girl,” 
and the like; still, she knows that the 
world in general has not reached the 
~-4 where it seriously approves the 
sight of a lady jogging through life alone. 
Theoretically, a single man may be as 
great an outrage against divine intention 
as a single woman, but he does not seem 
to excite the same instinctive humor. 
A bachelor somehow suggests casual 
tragedy—fidelity to one unrequited love, 
or an eafly poverty that came between 


Him and Her; whereas only a stage 
career, or a colossal fortune, or a pub- 
lished correspondence with a dead hero, 
can force people into attaching romance 
to a spinster, or the element of choice to 
her condition. Of course, thanks to 
professional openings, the unmarried 


woman has her resources. If she can’t 
be married, she can be intellectual. The 
trouble is, many women expect to marry 
who somehow don’t; and they keep on 
expecting till their days. of mental and 
matrimonial grace are past, and they are 
left with the sensations of one who has 
planned to take a nine o’clock train and 
found that it went at eight-thirty. 

My misfortune is due, not to any of the 
common causes of spinsterhood—a man- 
less locality, a dependent aunt, a bent 
toward missions, or unkind treatment b 
nature—but the vagaries of two excel- 
lent parents. My parents. expected and 
wished me to marry; yet, between them, 
they predestined me to virginity. They 
based my preparation for marriage upom 
three sublime theories: First, that beauty 
is a superfluous incident of the creation, 
permitted for reasons best known to the 
Creator; second, that for a girl to plan 
for marriage or to think about marriage, 
or even to realize: that such an institution 


exists, is unwomanly and unworthy; 
third, that intellect in women is attrao- 
tive per se to men. 

The first theory alone, with its long- 
drawn application, would have sufficed 
to make me what I am. My parents 
were saints imbued with a sense of the 
brevity of life and the futility of observ- 
ing earthly and transitory customs. To 
attach importance to the style or shade 
or fit of a garment implied to them both 
mental and spiritual frailty. I retain « 
vision of our family at divine service. 
We attended a large church and had the 
effrontery to occtilpy a prominent pew. 
I see myself in a black alpaca Mother 
Hubbard very scant as to breadths; my 
dear mother in a gray basque and brown 
skirt, gazing fondly at her row of ill- 
dressed offspring; and my father, lean- 
ing forward, with glistening eyes glued 
on the minister’s face, and pensively rub- 
bing a shiny and baggy knee with his 
palm. And I can imagine we caused 
more than one devout church member 
to lose fragments of the pastoral plati- 
tudes. 

My mother was naturally artistic, but 
long before my birth—I was her tenth 
child—my father had saturated her with 
the idea peculiarly his own (being an 
Englishman, he did not part readily with 
his ideas) that goodness and intellect 
were the only essentials of life. T 
both read the human mind at large wi 
a placid, kindly, and totally inadequate 
vision. They reasoned that the good face 
was bound to shine with a self-sufficient 
beauty, and that the world in general 
accepted mental superiority as a more 
than satisfactory substitute for outward 
appearance. And they thought that any 
man worthy of their Lydia would love 
her for her naked virtues and be totally 
oblivious to what she had on. 

Poor father! Poor mother! I had 
to learn for myself—too late—that men 
gravitate to beauty as the tide follows 
the moon. If this be weakness, I share 
the weakness. A dainty woman quickens 
my pulse, and while I have never loved 
a man in my life, I have fallen in love 
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with a dozen pretty women with a pas- 
sion which I believe was quite like the 
passion of one sex for the other, If the 
results of the indifference to dress to 
which I was trained had ended with 
childhood, I should have less to regret. 
But when I did discover the value of 
personal beauty, I discovered, too, that 
my artistic faculty was atrophied. To 
this day I cannot dress with instinctive 
taste, nor place the slightest reliance 
upon my judgment in the choice of 
clothes. 

My parent’s second theory, regarding 
the proper attitude of a girl toward men 
and marriage, was based upon reasoning 
—<decided, yet I think a trifle vague. Their 
Lydia must needs be aware of such a 
provision as marriage, having visible evi- 
dences thereof ; but she should blush for 
her knowledge and lament that circum- 
stances had forced it upon her. She 
should not look upon marriage as a fine 
and holy estate, but as an inexplicable 
dispensation of nature to be mentioned 
with all possible infrequency. As for 
her thinking of marriage subjectively as 
something very sweet and tender and de- 
sirable—horribile dictu! 

Tentative love affairs had no place in 
my parent’s category of legitimate 
courtships. -One wooing of Jill by her 
predestined Jack was all that was mor- 
ally permissible to Jill. (They forgot, by 
the way, to reckon in the occasionally 
swerving fidelity of man.) This meant, 
of course, that Jill must regard all men 
with phlegm until her inner conscious- 
ness told her she had found her Jack. 
For Jill to hide Jack’s love notes in her 
bosom, to tremble at the sound of Jack’s 
step, or quiver with ecstasy over his first 
kiss, and not to finally marry Jack, meant 
moral collapse for Jill. 

_ My father once outlined to me his idea 
of a modest courtship. According to this 
idea, all the courting must be done by 
Jack. Jack’s Jill must be quite unre- 
sponsive to Jack’s overtures; must not 
meet him half way; must not betray 
ome in his wooing; must assume 

ifference to his advances and even 
some slight displeasure—of course until 
the great question was asked and an- 
swered. I do not know whether or not 
this is the kind of courtship my father 
enjoyed. To me it smacks more of mod- 
esty than of success. I meekly believe 
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that the average courtship is not just like 
it. Most of the lovers I meet appear mu- 
tually delighted and submissive. I be- 
lieve, from my remote and impersonal 
observation, that men are hypersensitive 
creatures; that a nice man likes to enjoy 
his wooing and likes to think that She 
enjoys it, too; and that an open snub 
would be less likely to make him press 
his suit than to withdraw, in the belief 
that there was something hopelessly ob- 
jectionable about himself. 

I think my dear mother understood 
men better before I knew her than she 
appeared to in later years. I learned 
enough from her cousins to know that 
her modesty on the subject of men was 
simply a windfall from my father’s 
theories ; that in her girlhood she had been 
a New England belle with a pronounced 

reference for the society of boys. It 
is no myth that she had twelve proposals, 
and was engaged three times before she 
met my father. These previous engage- 
ments were contracted before she was 
twenty, and were all broken, of course, 
for reasons highly commendable to her- 
self, One of her lovers drank, one had 
fits, and one went to war and never came 
back. I believe contact with my father’s 
views had bred in her a horror of her 
early disposition to find affinities, and she 
wished to make her Lydia as unlike her 
youthful self as possible in this respect. 

Like my father, she wished me to 
marry ; and, like him, she plied her ener- 
gies to prevent such a climax. She 
taught me that to greet a man civilly was 
brazen; and to smile when I bade him 
good-day was equivalent to a proposal 
on my part. As the years passed by, 
leaving me untorn from the family tree, 
her pride in my charms and her wariness 
of men grew apace. 

“T won’t have him hanging around mv 

irl,” she would declare of some man who 

d failed to glance twice in my direc- 
tion, 

I remember once exchanging photo- 
graphs with a college classmate. He was 
a farmer’s son. He desired my picture 
because I resembled his dead aunt. 
Weeks after the transaction an irrepress- 
ible curiosity to know how my parents 
would receive it led me to betray my 
secret. My mother found refuge in tears 
and my father strode the floor enforcing 
his oratory with compound gestures. 
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Did I covet public disgrace? How had 
I conducted myself to have induced such 
an issue? Had I deliberately aimed to 
forfeit the respect of the student body 
and of the faculty too? I was solemnly 
adjured to return the boy’s picture and 
to demand my own, and never under any 
circumstances to speak to him again. I 
did not obey these injunctions, but the 
boy soon afterward married a girl up 
country to whom he had been engaged 
for five years. 

Another time, my mother and I were 
sitting on our piazza when our unmarried 
pastor happened along. He was a bril- 
liant man, superior in every way, and 
about forty-five years old. His first and 
only love had died twenty years before. 
He stopped several moments for a 
friendly visit, glancing once or twice at 
the empty rocker, which he received no 
invitation to occupy. I was in agony 
over the discourtesy shown him, but 
dared not usurp my mother’s proper 
function. And my mother sat with a for- 
bidding yet knowing smile on her kindly 
face and allowed him to depart, thinking, 
no doubt, that we were extreme types 
of the social boor. At the time I was 
unable to analyze my mother’s motive 
for such unparalleled rudeness, but I 
know now that she thought his pausing 
to converse indicated serious intentions 
toward me, and she wished to avoid giv- 
ing him too patent encouragement. 

The fruit of my training in this respect 
was a desperate and perfectly unreason- 
ing shyness of men. The men I met were 
not thinking of me. They had hopes and 
ambitions and responsibilities and affec- 
tions that did not include me. I was of 
less consequence to them than the nearest 
star, yet I trembled at their approach like 
a wind-blown leaf. I did not know that 
I had a right to hope I should marry; 
that, as God had instituted marriage, it 
need not pass for a crime. Remembering 
my experience, I have a refreshing sen- 
sation when I see a girl who has played 
with boys all her life, naturally and self- 
unconsciously, and who enjoys boys as 
she enjoys her own sex, and can look one 
in the eye, not boldly, but without a 
blush. 1 believe her maturer state of 
mind will be the healthiest and finest 
possible. 

My college life first opened my eyes 
to the erratic nature of my parent’s teach- 


ings. I learned then that a maid could 
smile at a youth without entertaining 
sinister designs, and I resolved that I, 
too, would be courteous to the boys. Not 
so, The habit of looking on men as an 
anomalous, bizarre, God-help-’em fea- 
ture of the universe was too completely 
a part of me to be discarded at will. M 
first smile at a boy was attended wi 
such agonies of blushes that I left him 
standing on the campus staring after me. 
My fearful self-consciousness abated 2 
little as I came into increasingly intimate 
contact with boys, through the medium 
of debating societies and college news- 
paper work. But I never acquired a 
manner that bordered on the frank, fear- 
less, man-to-man geniality that boys 
adore in a girl. Today, when I meet a 
man in the coolest professional way, I 
am possessed by the fear that he will 
think I am angling for him. My reason 
rebukes me in scathing terms, but my 
unconquerable diffidence leaps over my 
cold decree. 

The fallacy of my parent’s last theory 
—that men enjoy intellectual women—. 
was a comparatively late discovery. They 
did not see how a man could fail to be 
magnetized by a woman who could dis- 
course on sun spots, or cryptogamic bot- 
any, or Arogadro’s hypothesis. I ac- 
cepted their belief, and on those rare 
occasions when my duty demanded my 
entertaining a man, I made heroic efforts 
to enlighten him on all the subjects his- 
torical, political, literary, and scientific 
in which he had the least human interest. 
Why it was that when I had waxed thus 
erudite in the presence of a man his 
manifest aim seemed to be to increase the 
distance between us I did not know un- 
til I observed one day a motto on the wall 
of a lawyer’s office: “ Don’t take your- 

f too seriously.” I awoke to the as- 
surance then that this characteristic had 
combined with others to seal my fate. 
Men instinctively avoid a woman whose 
expression betrays a tireless search into 
the depths of her own soul—a wide-eyed, 
fervid expression, as though the world 
and its affairs were but mundane inci- 
dents to a spirit like hers. No man with 
a sense of humor yearns for a mate like 
this. Even men without a sense of 
humor usually have burdens to bear, and 
they appreciate a natural, cheerful woman 
who can laugh them out of their gloom. 
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I believe a rational man fears nothing 
worse than collisions with an aggressive 
female brain. A profound dissertation 
by a woman upon a subject of which he 
knows nothing gives him a sense of irri- 
tation and humiliation that he has no 
desire to endure for a lifetime. He likes 
to feel an atmosphere of sympathy about 
a woman, and there is nothing very sym- 
pathetic in an appalling familiarity with 
chemical formulas. He likes to associate 
her with a home and babies and domestic 
capacity, and it gives him a sense of the 
eternal unfitness of things to be con- 
fronted with a Plato in petticoats. My 
parents would have died, if necessary, to 
pe me a college training, yet I think if 
had begun life with just a high school 
training, a dainty wardrobe, an accom- 
plishment or two, and a cultivated artis- 
tic taste, I should have been happier 
than I am today, engaged in strenuous 
mental work for men who value me for 
my brain capacity and look elsewhere for 
womanly charms. 

I think I have given the impression 
that no man ever loved me for myself. 
There was one in whose devotion to me 
the intellectual element was lacking. He 
came to the town in which I taught for 
two years after my graduation from col- 
lege. I had killed my prospects there 


the first year with admirable dispatch. 


The first Sunday in September a red- 
haired grocery clerk solicited my com- 
pany to church. My fatal shyness of 
men overmastered all my good sense and 
real desires, and I requited him with a 
freezing “ No, I thank you.” The red- 
haired clerk never approached me again, 
but he did relate the circumstance to the 
other village eligibles, with results disas- 
trous to me. 

But the next year the village drug store 
engaged Ole Swanson from Sweden. 
Ole’s emigration was recent: He was a 
youth without guile. His one charm for 
me lay in his immediate if inexplicable 
desire for my company. His general 
culture was confined to a knowledge of 
drugs, and I spent my evenings with him 
submitting to broken monologues upon 
drugs. But he served his purpose. I 
had a “ faithful,” and the moment this 
became known the attitude of my asso- 
ciates became one of new and exhilarat- 
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ing deference. It would have been the 
same if he had been a drayman, or a bar- 
tender or even the village marshal. The 
door of society was thrown open to me. 
Flinch parties, medicine shows, and 
graveyard strolls became hilarious possi- 
bilities. And I still have the joy of know- 
ing that at one time in my life I was the 
central object of one man’s thoughts. 
People call me successful. But I call 
success achievement plus contentment 
My present profession makes it neces: 
sary for me to display what brains I pos- 
sess. I shrink from this feature of my 
calling, because I feel that it makes me 
appear unfeminine. When I have time 
to think of myself I find myself an un- 
speakable bore. I do not care that my 


‘tiresomely learned associates call me 


bright, but I should like to remember a 
dozen men who wished to marry me. I 
believe the memory would stimulate me 
more than my annual raise in wages. 

Erudite women imitate me, and in pub 
lic I make it my aim to appear mediocre. 
On railroad trains I never read the 
Forum, nor the Atlantic Monthly. I 
choose some fifteen-cent magazine, unc- 
tuous with storiettes. At home—thank 
God, the woman in me is not dead yet !— 
my favorite periodicals are those that 
contain dissertations upon the food, 
clothes, and training of babies. With 
the exception of babies there is nothing 
so interesting and delightful to me as a 
pair of lovers. I believe I enter into their 
feelings with complete understandin 
and I am thankful for my power of v1 
carious rapture. 

I avoid social functions; I do not en. 
joy being introduced to people and hear- 
ing them say, delicately, “‘ Miss or Mrs. ?” 
I still cling to the hope of marriage, hid- 
ing behind the impregnable argument that 
there is no accounting for a man’s taste 
But I desire a sprightly husband. I do 
not pine for a gray-haired widower who 
has lost his ginger. At present I am 
making plans to go West. Ostensibly 
my journalistic career is calling me there. 
But secretly I am looking for my destiny. 
My wildest ambition is to meet and 
marry a stout, prosperous rancher, who 
will be proud of my brains, lavish money 
upon me, and perhaps—sweetest of all— 
be the father of my babies. 
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THE WOMAN WOLVERTON 


Chapter V 


A CAPITOL HILL THANKSGIVING 
gs HE boarding house on Capitol Hill, 


which was our first home in Wash- 

ington, proved a brand-new expe- 
rience. For a few days it seemed as if 
the seven of us had been tossed into a 
bag and were being gradually shaken 
into place among other squirming hu- 
mans. I cannot understand why people 
should want to live in bunches. With 
some it was probably, as in our case, a 
matter of necessity. One old lady, who 
was seventy if she was a day, told me she 
had boarded for fifty years. I asked her 
if she had ever had a home. She looked 
perfectly astonished and slightly of- 
fended. “I have found this house a very 
comfortable home for nine years,” she 
answered, stiffly. 

It shows how differently some people 
feel about things. I would have gone 
into the woods and built myself a little 
one-room shack, making it as habitable 
as possible, if I had been told that the 
alternative was living in that house for 
nine years! 

The first morning at the boarding 
house was exciting enough to fix it in 


Synopsis OF THE First AND Seconp (FEs- 
RUARY AND Marcu) INSTALLMENTS—When her 
husband, Lemuel, is unexpectedly nominated and 
elected congressman from a Western country 
town Polly Shipe’s first feeling is of reluctance 
and loneliness at leaving Wolverton and the 
homely happiness they and their children have 
enjoyed there. A talk with Senator Trent 
shows her the meaning of this opportunity, not 
only to Lemuel, but to herself, and changes her 
attitude toward the coming trip. After a won- 
derful journey across the continent, an e - 
sive two days at the most exclusive hotel in 
Washington, and a discouraging experience in 
home hunting, the Shipes, in despair, decide in 
favor of-a “ stopping place” on Capitol Hill. 
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my memory. We were eating break- 
fast, when a scream came from the 
kitchen. Lem was the only man left at 
the table, so the landlady sent for him. 
A few minutes later Rebecca brought a 
message asking us all to go upstairs. It 
was an hour before my husband ap- 
peared. There was a half grave, half 
disgusted look upon his face when he 
entered, then he burst out laughing. 

“What happened, Lem?” I asked. 

“T have been aching to laugh for an 
hour, Pauline,” he cdatesnel “ And yet 
it was not exactly funny. You have not 
seen Posey, the old black cook? She 
weighs two hundred, at the least. She 
was at work in the pantry when she fell 
in a fit, and got jammed between the re- 
frigerator and the flour barrel. It took 
four of us to pull her out. She broke 
several ribs, and has been sent to the hos- 
pital in an ambulance.” 

“Is there anything I can do down- 
stairs?” I asked. 

Lem grew suddenly grave. “ Nothing, 
but keep out of that kitchen. [f you go 
in there you will never eat another meal 
in this house—with an appetite at least. 
As for the landlady, she’s the most idiotic 
proposition I ever ran across in my life. 
She ought to be arrested for trying to 
run a boarding house.” 

“Why, Lem,” I protested, “isn’t that 
a pretty severe judgment ?” 

“ Not a bit too severe. I left her sit- 
ting in that awful kitchen, bewailing her 
fate. There’s nobody left to do the work 
except that giggling Rebecca and Silas. 
Miss Calvert told me, between her sobs, 
that she does not know where to look 
for another cook; still, here she is with 
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people paying her money for the impression you will get of her menage. 


thirty 
board and lodging. 

“It’s an outrage.” 

“Women of her caliber,” said Lem, 
hotly, “obtain money under false pre- 
tences. The law does not allow an en- 
gineer to assume control of machinery 
till he has proved that he can run it. 
Before she takes boarders a woman 
should be compelled to prove herself 
competent to make a house decently clean 
and comfortable.” 

Lem went striding about the narrow 
room. “ We'll probably have to move 
again. I wanted to get to work; there’s 
a pile of mail now to be tended to.” 

He had just gone when a tap came to 
- the door. It was Mrs. Van Vechten, the 
little old lady who has boarded for fifty 
years. Her face was stained with tears. 

“I suppose you heard about Posey?” 
she said. Then she dropped limply into 
a chair. 

“Yes; were you so fond of her?” I 
asked, curiously. 

“ Who?” 

“ Why, 

She jumped excitedly te her feet. 
Posey, Mrs. Shiper” she cried. 
“ Mercy, no! Don’t you know Posey isa 
aigger—an old, fat, dirty nigger? It is 
not Posey I am thinking of. It is of our- 
selves and tomorrow’s dinner. The house 
is at sixes and sevens. It will be worse 
tomorrow. I have invited my nephew 
and his wife from Baltimore. I hate to 
tell them not to come. I go there for 
Christmas, and this is the only way I 
can pay them back.” 

“ Couldn’t you take them to a hotel?” 
| suggested. 

The old lady flushed scarlet. “ Mrs. 
Shipe,” her voice trembled while she 
made her confession, “I have a small 
annuity—a very small annuity. I could 
not take them to any place where it would 
be genteel for less than a dollar and a 
half a plate. Miss Calvert allows me to 
have them here, free, in consideration of 
the meals I miss during a year.” 

Suddenly Mrs. Van Vechten’s troubles, 
which had seemed ridiculous, began to 
appeal to me as real. 

“Tt’s a wretched dilemma,” she went 
on. “It distresses Miss Calvert beyond 
all measure. She is exceedingly anxious 
to throw her house open to Congressional 
people. She thinks of you especially, and 


I assure you she is a perfect lady. Being 
from the West, you do not understand 
the servant problem in Washington.” 

“Ts it a problem?” I asked. 

“My dear lady, it is the paramount 
issue. Still, I know the same situation 
extends all over the country. Probably 
you have it, with different complications, 
in the West.” 

“T have heard of it, but it never both 
ered me.” 

“Really, you are a most fortunate 
woman.” Mrs. Van Vechten sighed. 
“ Perhaps you had old family servants?” 

“No, I never kept a servant in my 
life.” 

It makes me laugh now when I think 
of the startled expression on the old 
lady’s face. She looked at me in abso- 
lute horror for one second. 

“You told me you had never boarded 
before. Did you keep house?” 

“Yes, I have kept house constantly 
since we were married. I have always 
done my own work. We could not af- 
ford a servant. Don’t you believe, Mrs. 
Van Vechten, in a woman’s knowi 
how to do her own work and being prow 
to admit it?” 

“Oh,” gasped the little old lady, “ yes, 
I suppose I believe in it. It is a worthy 
thing to do; I am sure of that. I should 
imagine, too, it is a great accomplish- 
ment. Only—I never knew how. I be- 
longed to a very old and distinguished 
Knickerbocker family. We kept a retinue 
of servants. I never had to button my 
own shoes.” 

“Do you button them now?” I asked. 

She sighed. “ Yes, I have buttoned 
them for some years. Only—I have 
never been obliged to cook or sweep or 
wash dishes.” 

She left me, closing the door softly 
behind her. Then I heard her steal up- 
stairs to her tiny back room on the top 
floor. 

I sat for half an hour darning stock- 
ings and thinking, for Mrs. Van Vechten 
had given me something to think about, 
when another visitor entered. It was our 
landlady, the tall, genteel, careworn Miss 
Calvert. She had a bandage wrapped 
about her head, and she looked positively 
haggard. The Posey episode, so she 
told me, had tied her nerves into a wisp 
and given her an excruciating headache. 
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She had come to beg a great favor of 


me. 

“Would you be kind enough, just for 
once,” she asked, “to care for your 
rooms. It is hard to spare Rebecca from 
the kitchen. Ill as I am, I am going now 
in search of an old chef whom I can en- 
gage for tonight. Tomorrow I do not 
know where to turn. Every cook in the 
city will be engaged.” 

“ If you feel better,” I suggested, “ can 
you not get the dinner yourself with the 
servants’ help?” 

“T—I—cook a dinner?” 
slowly. 

For one moment I had a withered-up, 
blown-away sort of feeling. So long as I 
lived in Washington I never again asked 
a woman if she could cook. It seemed 
to be as deadly an insult as if I had in- 
quired whether any near relative of hers 
had been hanged, or served time in the 
penitentiary. 

Miss Calvert explained to me haughtily 
that she was an F. F. V. Then she told 
me what the magic letters stood for. I 
had never heard them before. If the 
woman had not looked so wan and worn 
I would have told her some of the things 
Lemuel said. I had not the heart to do 
it. 


she said, 


There was a glorious moon that night, 
so Lem and I went for a walk. After 
listening to the story of his day’s work, 
I said, “ I want to tell you before we go 
indoors what I have planned for tomor- 
row.” 

“Fire ahead. Tonight’s dinner was 
not half bad. Only, Pauline, I hope you 
may never see that kitchen.” 

“T have seen it. It is awful. Tomor- 
row I am going down there to run 
things.” 

Lem stopped and stared at me. “ You, 
Polly? For mercy’s sake! What would 
you do in that filthy basement? If the 
domestic machinery should break down 
tomorrow, as I expect, we will dine at a 
hotel.” 

“Listen,” I pleaded, “it is not the 
idiotic landlady I am helping. The house 
is full of people who for weeks have 
been looking forward to Thanksgiving. 
There are ten or twelve young people 
who can’t home, stenographers and 
clerks in the departments. They had 
planned a big affair for tomorrow night. 
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They clubbed together to get music and 
flowers, and were to have had a dance.” 

“Why doesn’t the woman herself get 
the dinner ?” 

“Lem, she does not know how to cook. 
She was simply insulted because I 
imagined she could.” 

“ Well, that’s the human limit. Only, 
it is the most ridiculous thing I ever heard 
of to think of you toiling all day in that 
dirty kitchen for a bunch of strangers.” 

“Nonsense, Lem, it is my own idea; 
it will be fun.” 

“Fun!” he repeated. “ Rats!” 

When we reached home the young 
folks were in the parlor playing cards. 
Nannie Phipps, the only girl I had be- 
come acquainted with, sat in a corner 
reading. I had liked her the first time 
I saw her, she was such a fine, hearty, 
wholesome girl. She laid down her book 
and came to greet me cordially. 

“Miss Phipps,” I said, “ won’t you in- 
troduce me to all the young people in the 
house? Miss Calvert, you know, is sick 
in bed. She has deputed me to get dinner 
tomorrow. I want to call for volunteers 
to help me.” 

The girl threw her arms about me in 
the impulsive way that Densie has when 
she is childishly happy. “ What!” she 
cried, “is the dinner really going 
through? I know you can do it to the 
queen’s taste. You are just like Mother. 
I thought last night, if I could have sent 
for Mother—she is such a cook! Only, 
she is a thousand miles away.” 

“Will you help?” I asked. 

“Help! Every blessed one of us, boys 
and all, will help. Why, it will be no end 
of fun. You could never have guessed at 
our disappointment when we came home 
tonight and heard that everything was 
off. Why, Mrs. Shipe, we have been 
planning this Thanksgiving frolic for 
weeks and weeks. Then—to think of 
Posey throwing a fit!” 

That Nannie Phipps was a trump. 
Two other girls in the house were as 
capable and sensible as she was. Even 
Lem helped. He went down to the 
kitchen and talked to the servants. They 
stayed up half the night scrubbing and 
cleaning. 

“ What on earth did you do to them?” 
I asked. 

“T read the Riot Act. They needed 
x,” 
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After the breakfast dishes were 
washed we took possession of the 
kitchen, There was. plenty of food in 
the big refrigerator. Densie and I di- 
vided the work into shifts, with the others 
as aids. Nannie Phipps made pie that 
I could not have excelled, and every- 
body pitched in as.if it had been a lark 
instead of labor. 

Once in a while my thoughts flew 
back to Sister Margaret. I could follow 
every step she was taking about the big 
spotless kitchen at Fruitlands. I did 
not have a homesick feeling, still I 
was longing for Margaret. How she 
would have enjoyed the funny things 
that happened, the ridiculous darkies, and 
all the excitement of our unexpected 
cooking fest! Besides, she would have 
gone enthusiastic over the dinner. I do 
not believe there was. a better dinner 
served in Washington that day. 

When Silas brought in the coffee some- 
body started speech making. They gave 
me a toast, also an armful of flowers, and 
I began to have that “queen of the May 
feeling” that Margaret says a woman 
can stand at very rare intervals in life. 

After it was over I felt tired, and said 
good-night while they were still dancing 
and singing. Densie, the dear child, 
looked as sweet as a pink. I unpacked 
her best white frock, tied knots of yel- 
low ribbon in her hair, and she was as 
happy as a girl ought to be at sixteen. 
Lemuel acted like a big boy. I laughed 
till my sides ached while I watched him 
lead off in the barn dance. 

When I left the parlor Mrs. Van 
Vechten ran out and stopped me on the 
landing to whisper what I suppose she 
meant as an apology. 

“My dear,” she said, while she 
grasped my hand, “I wish to tell you the 
sentiment of everyone in this house to- 
night. You do not know how truly we 
appreciated. your kindness, your very 
great kindness and labor, in our behalf. 
It was a remarkably fine dinner. You 
are a rare woman. We all want to know 
you better; and—” her voice sank to 
a whisper—“ and you may rely on me, 
my dear Mrs. Shipe, never to repeat to a 
soul in the house the secret you reposed 
in me.” 

“What secret?” I asked, perplexedly. 

“ About, my dear—about your never 
having kept a servant. Believe me,” 
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she nodded her head, solemnly, “ it is a 


confidence that. will never cross my lips.” 

“ Thank you,” I said, soberly. 

As I watched her trip back to the par- 
lor, patting the ridiculous gray puffs 
that made her head look like a mon- 
strosity, I clung to the banister, con- 
vulsed with laughing. 

Poor, simple, silly, little old lady! 


Chapter VI 


THE DRAWING OF SEATS 


On the December morning the House 
convened we were up bright and early. 
Lemuel decided that the children ought 
to go, so we put off the first day at school 
till afterward. I hesitated when he sug- 
gested it. I had not forgotten one after- 
noon at the circus, when the management 
of four little boys was no small task. 

“They must go,” insisted Lem. “ It’s 
a scene that even little Bobs will remem- 
ber all his life.” 

Long before nine o’clock we had taken 
our place in a line which formed soon 
after daylight. The mob grew more 
dense every minute. It was a quiet, or- 
derly mob, although every man in it had 
made up his mind to get the best place 
there. Lem stayed by us with Bobs 
perched on his shoulder. The other boys 
were able to hold their own; still, when 
the doors opened the crush was terrible. 
Lemuel succeeded in getting us into front 
seats. I had dreaded the wait of three 
hours, for boys often seem possessed by 
a demon of restlessness, but there was 
enough going on to keep them interested. 

I had had some vague idea of the 
House in session. It was gathered, I 
suppose, from pictures of a grand assem- 
blage, with the Speaker in the chair and 
rows of desks where men sat in solemn 
deliberation. I know that scene now by 
heart, but it was different the first morn- 
ing I visited the House. The crowd in 
the galleries grew so dense it seemed re- 
markable nobody plunged over the rail- 
ing. Every bench was wedged full of 
people. Then they began to sit on the 
steps or line up behind the last row of 
seats. When the House was called to 
order men were standing on chairs in the 
doorways while they tried to peer over 
a hillside of heads. Women and children 
were everywhere, many of them the 
wives. and families of gressmen. 
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People were friendly enough, which 
made the long wait easier. Suddenly, it 
dawned on Reuben that he was hungry. 
The same idea popped into Bobs’s head, 
and as I sat in terrified expectation of a 
whimpering fit, a sweet-faced old lady 
touched me on the shoulder, “I have a 
lunch with me. I don’t believe I'll want 
it; divide it up.among the little boys.” 

There were sandwiches, cookies, and 
apples in the box, and I was thankful 
enough, for it staved off trouble. 

Before the opening of the House, many 
of the representatives came strolling in. 
Some of them, like Lemuel, were new 
men and utter strangers to the scene. My 
memory went back like a flash to the first 
day of school in the little red school- 
house at the crossroads, when new chil- 
dren flocked in, shy and awkward, even 
a little fearful of school life. These new 
representatives acted like the schoolboys. 
They felt a thousand eyes fixed on them, 
and were realizing keenly that they did 
not know the ropes. Lem was ill at ease 
—I could see that. He came in early 
and tuuk a seat where he could look up at 
us, nodding and smiling as the boys waved 
excitedly to him. He sat there quiet and 
lonely, reading a paper or glancing over 
the bunch of letters he pulled from his 
pocket. 

I caught sight of Senator Trent, lean- 
ing on a rail at the back of the House. 
He was searching the place with his eyes. 
Suddenly he caught sight of my hus- 
band, then he walked down the aisle until 
he stood behind him. Lem did not see 
him till the Senator’s hand was upon his 
shoulder. He jumped to his feet, his 
face beaming with gratitude and pleasure. 
He pointed to where we sat and the Sena- 
tor took off his hat to us. Then he led 
Lemuel away to a group of men who 
stood near the Speaker’s chair. I knew 
a few of them by sight; their faces had 
been appearing for years in newspapers 
and magazines. Among them was Craw- 
ford. That day we first visited the 
House, Lem pointed him out to me as his 
ideal. When the Senator introduced Lem 
the men who were leaders greeted him 
cordially. In a few minutes he was at 
ease with them, just like a schoolboy 
when the first strangeness wears off. 

Before the clock struck twelve the 
floor was crowded; men were renewing 
old friendships or making new acquaint- 


ances, sometimes wandering off with 
their arms wound about each other. 
When the Speaker took his seat the floor 
was deserted, and men crowded outside 
the rail to wait the drawing of seats. 
Before the ceremony began a few old 
men took their places. 

“These representatives are accorded 
the courtesy of the House,” explained 
a man who sat beside us. “ That old 

tleman who wears a red carnation in 

is buttonhole is the Father of the 
House; another is the oldest in point 
of years among the minority; that old 
man going down the aisle was a member 
of the 43d Congress; if an ex-speaker 
were alive he would be among the mem- 
bers allowed to choose a seat before the 
drawing takes place.” 

The boys hung over the rail, watching 
every move breathlessly. A little page 
was blindfolded and led up to the plat- 
form, where the clerk stood with a box 
in his hand. He shook it vigorously. 

“There’s marbles in it,” whispered 
Reuben, excitedly. 

“You're right, little chap,” said the 
man beside us, with a smile. “ That's 
just what the box holds—three hundred 
and eighty-six nice, new, white marbles. 
Each one has a number painted on 
it.” 

The blindfolded page reached his hand 
through a hole in the box, drew out a 
marble, and handed it to the clerk who 
stood beside him with a paper in his 
hand. He glanced over it and called out 
a name in a loud voice. And the one 
who was called came forward and chose 
a seat. Lemuel’s name was one of the first 
called, and my husband came forward 
briskly, glanced about for a moment, 
then chose an aisle seat in the body of 
the House. The drawing of seats went 
ahead steadily ; each man who was called 
seemed to have in mind the seat he pre- 
ferred and slipped into it quickly. The 
choice grew limited after three hundred 
marbles had been drawn and the body of 
the House was comfortably filled. A 
handful of men who stood outside the 
rail waiting for their call glanced un- 
easily at stray vacancies in back rows or 
on the very selvage of the House. One 
of the men who waited was Crawford. 

“Tt’s hard on Crawford,” whispered 
my neighbor. “ He had the pick of seats 
last session, and has always had a place 
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in the center of the House. He -_ 
belongs there; you see, he’s a leader. 
that’s left now are the scrubbiest places 
in the Cherokee strip.” 

“ What’s the Cherokee strip?” I asked. 

“Those few seats on the side,” he 
answered, pointing at the line that I had 
thought of as a — 

Crawford was leit standing there 
alone, when the page took the last marble 
from the box. The clerk glanced at it, 
then called the name of the famous rep- 
resentative. There was a buzz of voices; 
it sounded like a murmur of sympathy. 
The tall man with the fine, thoughtful 
face and silvered hair walked down the 
aisle. As he pone the row where my 
husband sat, he stopped. Lemuel had 
tisen, put out his hand, and was s i 
to him. Crawford shook his head as i 
in expostulation, pointing to the remote- 
aess of the Cherokee strip. Lem gath- 
ered up the papers and letters strewn 
upon his desk, stepped out into the aisle, 
and proffered his seat to Crawford, who 
shook hands cordially and sat down. 
Every eye was turned upon my husband 
while he made his way past the Speak- 
er’s chair to a lonely corner beneath the 

“ That was fine,” said the man beside 
me. “I guess that must be one of the 
new representatives who gave up his seat 
to Crawford. I wonder who he is.” 

“Tt was my husband, Lemuel Shipe,” 
said. 

“Good for him! Still, it ought not to 
have been left to him to do it. There 
are a score of men here whom Crawford 
has made. Everyone of them ought to 
have jumped to their feet before a 
stranger did. But, mark my words, 
Crawford isn’t the sort of man to forget 
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Chapter vil 
THE BLUE GOWN 


Dinners, receptions, and other affairs 
that people call “entertaining” are an 
old story to me today, but as I recall that 
first winter in Washington, I realize 
more acutely than I did at the time what 
an ordeal it was. Many a night I went 
to bed with a sore heart. I could not 
speak of it to Lemuel. He would not 
have understood. Men do not treat each 
other as women do. A man seldom sizes 
up his fellow by a shabby coat or an 
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unfashionable hat. The majority of 


women do. 

That first season I suffered a good 
deal because my clothes were made by 
Miss Pickering of Pipestem. I had one 
blue gown, about which there is a story. 
Lemuel, like thousands of men, would 
as lief go through fire as enter a dry 
goods store. One day after election he 
brought me a gown had picked out 
himself. My heart sank as I opened the 
bundle. It was a piece of splendid silk, 
but I had never seen anything so blue— 
it was such a vivid, startling blue that for 
a second I turned my eyes away from it. 
Then I looked at Lem. He stood beside 
me, smiling. The smile changed to a 
sheepish grir. when he confessed he had 
gone shopping in Portland and bought 


the stuff himself. 


“The clerk assured me it was the 
most fashionable color they had,” he con- 
fessed. “I told her I wanted something 
pretty blue. I’ve always remembered 
that blue frock you wore the night I 
brought you home from a party at Cot- 
tonwood—the night we got engaged, you 
remember.” 

I stood there with tears running down 
my cheeks. I was thinking of many 
things—of that evening when Lem asked 
me to be his wife, of the courage he had 
summoned to go shopping. Then I was 
fairly longing to strangle the clerk who 
palmed off that unsalable piece of silk on 
Lem. Weeks passed before I let Miss 
Pickering make it up. She confessed it 
was an outlandish color and ought to be 
sent to an African savage. I tried to 
nerve myself to tell Lem that I looked 
like mud in it; then, as I was about to 
ask him to change it, he would hold the 
silk against my face and tell me I looked 
as pretty as when we went to school to 
gether. 

So—Miss Pickering made it up, 
swathing the neck in black lace, in a 
vain attempt to tone it down. Nothing 
could tone down that sort of blue. 

The first time I wore it was at a dinner 
the Vice-President gave to new represen 
tatives from the West. Usually, when I 
get through with the process of dressing, 

never give my clothes a thought. | 
went to that dinner oppressed by the blue 
gown. Lemuel had grown accustomed 
to a dress suit, and we were meeting men 
he saw every day of his life, so he was 
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perfectly at his ease. I could think of 
nothing but that blue silk. Our hostess 
was a gracious lady, but I saw her start 
with surprise when I was presented to 
her. She was over it in a second and 
she welcomed me cordially, but while she 
spoke I thought of nothing but how dif- 
ferently we looked. Her gown was of 
pink, draped with filmy stuff a shade 
pinker than the satin beneath it. There 
were touches of black on it. A pink 
cameo pinned a band of black velvet 
about her throat. She was an older 
woman than I was, and she was not hand- 
some—though she had a pleasant face— 
but she was perfectly at ease. She knew 
that she was beautifully dressed. 

I realized—better than I had done 
when standing before the mirror at 
home—that my first attempt at “ glad 
rags,” as Densie calls them, was a tragic 
failure. Everyone in the room knew 
it—my hostess best of all, in spite of her 
kindness. She kept me beside her, in- 
troducing me to every guest that came. 
When a tall man offered me his arm I 
felt thankful while he peered down at 
me shortsightedly through thick glasses. 
He probably knew I wore: something 
blue, but he did not realize that my gown 
was queer. 

Isat eating and drinking in silence. 
The woman on the other side of us was 
a quick, brilliant creature, who seemed 
to know as much about politics as the 
men did. My partner forgot me while 
they discussed some bill that had just 
come before the House. I listened, 
realizing I still had much to learn be- 
sides how to dress. The dinner in- 
terested me. Wonderfully garnished 
dishes came and went in rapid succes- 
sion. Sometimes I had not the faintest 


idea of what I was eating, for the food 
was strangely seasoned. 

I had almost forgotten how queerly 
I looked, and was enjoying the fragrant 
sweet peas heaped in a silver bowl in the 
center of the table, when the man at my 
right spoke to me. I had scarcely 
glanced at him before. The rest of the 
dinner seemed to pass quickly. He 
knew our Western state, he had ridden 
over our mountains, sailed our rivers, he 
admired and appreciated our people, he 
had grown to love the West. We were 
still talking of the great, wild West when 
the hostess rose, and I followed her with 
a group of other women to the parlor 
where coffee was served. 

There was one rude woman in the 
group, a little creature with an insignifi- 
cant face. She wore a ridiculous gown. 
I would not have exchanged even my 
lurid blue for the fripperies that swished 
about her. I could not hear her voice, 
but I knew instinctively when she asked 
the woman beside her who I was. She 
repeated my name, with the amused 
smile I have often seen when people 
hear “ Shipe” for the first time. Then 
she lifted a jeweled lorgnette and stared 
at me for a minute in cold deliberation. 
I sat and faced her prying silence while 
her neighbor talked with someone else. 
It was the first time I had been examined 
through a lorgnette by a person with 
perfectly normal eyesight. I have under- 
gone the same torture since, but that cal- 
lous survey stands out in my ‘memory 
as the most unnecessarily cruel incident 
I ever experienced. It did not occur to 
Lemuel to ask if I had enjoyed myself. 
He took it for granted. I wore that blue 
gown three times—then I laid it aside 
forever. 


(To be continued) 
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A Great-Grandmother 


The best of all is this-- 
A happy mind that dreams of work well done, 


Of life, of flowers, of children, of the peace 
That comes too soon, and not too soon.” 
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"When the Robins Nest Again” 


By Thornton W. Burgess 


Drawings by F. Strothmann 
Our domicile was humble, quite ; And then one day when skics were blue 
Most folks would pass it by, And birds were on the wing 
But there for five and twenty years (My yearly stipend had been raised 
We dwelt, my wife and I, That same adventurous spring), 
Content that inasmuch as we We suddenly within us felt 
Of chattels had but few A new expansive thrill, 
For these and us our modest cot And straightway got the moving man 
Most happily would do. To move us up the hill. 
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The moving man—a mighty man! 
Herculean is he! 
He dragged our treasures to the lawn Yet more, still more, that moving man 
And stacked them there with glee. Kept bringing forth the while. 
He dragged them there and stacked them 
there, He swore that every piece we saw 
And mighty grew the pile. Within that cottage small 
Had had a place. (Still, I protest 
Things did not crowd at all.) 
And yet, behold! before our eyes 
(My oath that this is true) 
A mountain by that cot disgorged 
Quite hid the same from view! 
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But some things—ah, too precious they 
To pile within a van, 


Such treasure trove we could not trust 


To any moving man. 

So up the hill and down the hill 
The livelong scorching day, 

Our treasure trove in aching arms, 
‘We took our weary way. 


And then those little household gods 
Of lesser worth—alas! 

Too precious for the ash heap they, 
Yet scorned by all who pass— 
The rocking horse that Willie rode, 

Almira’s old rag doll, 
And broken, sentimental truck 
Bequeathed by Great-Aunt Moll. 


Alas! Alack! for men who move, 
And pity on their wives! 

A_ thousand shocks 
dreamed 

Will enter in their lives. 


they had not 
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The glaring sun ignores deceit, 
The newest thing looks old! 

And fear and trembling follows where 
The moving man takes hold. 


How rankles then cach fleeting smile 
Of neighbors, erstwhile kind, 
Whose curious glances scan the pile 
And household secrets find, 
Which, long denied the garish glare 
Of full and open day, 
Secure from all prying eyes 
Were seemly hid away! 


And when at night you've paid the bill, 
The strain at last is o'er, 

Your household goods around you 

spread 

Or piled upon the floor, 

You sit you down on anything, 
You vow no more to roam, 

And while you eat you humbly pray 
“God bless our nice new home!” 


Nici. 


illo Us to :~ 


Florence Treadwell Boynton, 


Florence Morse Kingsley, 


Mrs. Alexander Mercer Pell, and others 


| Florence Treadwell Boynton 
By R. Ellis Wales 


ALIFORNIA has taken on once 

more a characteristic of foreign 

lands, and in this instance it is a 
transfer in substance of the methods 
taught by M. Jaques-Dalcroze, which 
were set forth in the January number 
of this magazine. California’s chief. ex- 
ponent of rhythmic gymnastics, she who 
has been working sincerely along these 
lines for the last twelve years, and has 
demonstrated its worth on her children, 
is Mrs. Florence Treadwell Boynton. I 
do not say that this splendid woman has 
borrowed any foreign “system” of 
rhythmic gymnastics. She may. be the 
originator—if so, then we take off our 
hats to her genius—she is not positive. 
She sayecshe just “began to take the 


Mrs. Boy and her child 


right view of things twelve years ago, 
having discovered the key of Nature’s 
garden of joys.” 

At any rate, Mrs. Boynton has her own 
practical ideas and has demonstrated 
their fitness in the development of her 
six children. While any leg and arm 
movement carried out with more or less 
rhythm is called dancing, Mrs. Boynton 
draws a distinction. She declares that 
the true form of dancing is little known 
to the average man and woman; that 
true dancing is an art, and must portray 
a meaning, as it were, whether it be for 
the exposition of music or poetry. 

She opposes M. Dalcroze’s theory, as 
explained by Prof Ingham, that “ the ex- 
ercises of rhythmical gymnastics have no 


singing to the rose tints in the sky 
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A study of Florence Treadwell Boynton and child, by Webster 
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relation to the movements of ordinary 
dancing,” with a reservation. She says 
true or accurate rhythmic gymnastics are 
as different from ordinary dancing as 
pure dancing is from the common whirl- 
ing about and fast flinging of feet, but, 
nevertheless, rhythmic posturing is 
dancing—dancing worthy of’ earnest at- 
tention, fascinating to a high degree, and 
inspiring the loftiest thoughts and attend- 
ant ecstasy of soul and well being. 


With the recent birth in a cozy out-of- 
door arbor of her sixth child, Mrs. Boyn- 
ton, the pioneer for natural clothes in 
California, has reached the consumma- 
tion of her desires. She has lived her 
own unique life, ignoring the criticisms 
of the conventional, dressing in the sim- 
ple garments of the Greek, and reveling 
with the children as fast as they came on 
the green sward out-of-doors. 

Mrs. Boynton has lectured in New 
York, Boston, Wash- 
ington, and San Fran- 
cisco; has stood bare- 
footed before refined 
audiences in those 
cities and told mothers 
present some things 
about raising children 
that opened their eyes 
and brought their seri- 
ous attention to our 
most important institu- 
tion, the public school. 
She showed how pure 
dancing affords chil- 
dren and their mothers 
an avenue for the 
escape of their nervous 


energy, lending grace 


and poetry to their 
daily actions ; she rings 
the knell of danger by 
calling attention to the’ 
almost ‘air-tight “ bar- 
racks” in which our 
children are taught 
their mathematics, 
grammar, and geog- 
raphy. 

The costume advo- 
cated by Mrs. Boynton 
is almost primitive in 
its simplicity, having 
but a slit in the back 
and two buttons to hold 
iton. It is readily seen 
that this mode simpli- 
fies dressing to a won- 
derful extent. She has 
elaborate creations 
made after this design. 

On the roof, where 
the mother and her 
children sleep, their 
eyes greeting the blue 
sky, the little folks 
have their first lesson. 
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The mother points out to them. the 
pretty things of nature: 


she shows them the tracing of the hand 
of God. As the sun first casts its glow 
upon the sky she softly sings to them, and 
they follow her with their tremulous 
sags receiving all the gladness of 
ife 

Dress gives them no trouble, the gag 
ments bemng one-piece slips, and they are 
quickly downstairs and out upon the 
dewy lawn with bare legs and feet; the 
mother leading them in a dance of 
ecstasy, interpreting all the joys of the 
morning. 

Mrs. Boynton, who is an accomplished 
musician, particularly with the violin, is 
teaching her children rhythmic gym- 


the clouds, 
the trees, the distant mountains, in which. 


nastics and book music with unusual 
thoroughness. They practice. and ma- 
nipulate the various instruments in the 
cool drawing rooms of the Boynton man- 
sion, and then interpret a wide range of 
themes, as played by their mother, out 
upon the crisp lawn. With graceful 
movements of bare arms and legs the 
children interpret the beauties of Schu- 
mann, the Traumerei being particularly 


‘appealing. Then they step livelier to the 


strains of Liszt’s Rhapsodie, Number 2, 
or sway gently to the Spring Song. The 
difficult Peer Gynt Suite is readily 
postured, the children’s pretty arm 
movements keeping time with the 


music and their delicate bodies sway- 
ing out the intricate structure of the 


rhythm. 


A Housekeeping Expert 


OMEN—the majority of them 

—will not become good house- 

keepers until they realize that 
they are a vital part of the political econ- 
omy of the world,” declared Mrs. Alex- 
ander Mercer Pell—as she prefers to be 
known in her business connections, al- 
though she became Mrs. Charles Daly 
last spring. We were sipping tea before 
a grateful wood fire in one of the cozy 
offices of the Bureau of Social Require- 
ments in New York City. It is this bur- 
eau, originated by Mrs. Ledyard Stevens, 
that Mrs. Pell has developed into a far- 
reaching institution, with agencies -in 
Paris and London and numerous imita- 
tions in this country. 

The Bureau consists of five different 
departments, each under a manager, who 
has a financial interest in the business. 
The housekeeping and entertainment 
department regulates the households 
through visiting housekeepers, by exe- 
cuting orders for provisions, coal, wood, 
and flowers, cleaning silver, dusting bric- 
a-brac, and in fact taking over the hun- 
dred and one duties of the housekeeper. 
Entertainments of every description are 
designed and arranged, even the talent 
provided and the menus furnished. Vis- 


_ their time and attention. 


iting accountants attend to the bookkeep- 

ing of households. Froim the education 
department, secretaries,’ governésses, kin- 
dergartners, and teachers <are’ secured, 
Houses are rented and bowght, architeet$ 
and engineers recommended, and the 
homes cleaned or dismantled by the real 
estate department. 

One of the principal departments of 
the Bureau is that devoted to housekeep- 
ing. Here housekeepers are made, and 
from here visiting housekeepers are sent 
out through the city to relieve women 
whose social and business cares engross 
For this work 
Mrs. Pell had a thorough training. She 
conducted with success the Otsego Dairy 
in New York state; even more marked 
success attended her management of the 
Dysart Hotel, London, and a great cara- 
vansary at Harrogate. 

“T am a great believer,” Mrs. Pell 
continued, *“‘in teaching the ethics of 
housekeeping, and I gave a series of lec- 
tures last winter on it before several of 
the large schools here in New York. The 
practical side is now being taught in the 
schools, but nobody seems to consider the 
ethical viewpoint, which to me appears 
the more important. To make a success 
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Expert 


Mrs. Alexander Mercer Pell, 
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of housekeeping a woman must under- 
take it with a distinct purpose, the idea 
of running her home so systematically 
and judiciously that each member will be 
happier and more comfortable. I believe 
in reform from the inside out. The home 
is the center, and it is of homes that the 
world is made up. Let women solve and 
master the difficulties of housekeeping 
and they will be performing a greater 
service to mankind than by getting the 
vote. 

“T don’t mean to say there are not 
some good housekeepers today, because I 
know many excellent ones. You may be 
surprised to learn, perhaps, that the ma- 
jority of them are busy society women. 
These women have determined that their 
housekeeping shall not become a burden, 
that it shall not absorb the greater part 
of their day, and yet they realize fully 
the necessity of a home harmoniously 
and smoothly run. What have they 
done? They have worked out a system. 
They haveconsidered the subject seriously 
and judiciously, just as a man does in 
his business, and they have finally 
evolved. a system which is practical and 
adapted to their requirements. House- 
keeping is one of the big things in a 
woman's life, and it justly ought to be, 
but there is no reason why she should 
give up all her time and attention to it. 
Our grandmothers were good house- 
keepers because they were compelled to 
be. Without perhaps being conscious of 
it, they understood the ethics of house- 
keeping better than the majority of 
women do today. In those days there 
were slaves, and to get out of them the 
necessary amount of work and the best 
work it was essential to treat them in a 
kindly but a judicial manner. It required 
thought and serious consideration to be 
the mistress of a large establishment. 
The housekeeper of that day gave to it 
more time than the busy woman of our 
day is willing to, but she, of course, did 
not have the time-saving devices and 
conveniences of the present. She did, 
however, have system. 

“One of the first qualifications of a 

housekeeper is, therefore, system. 
ithout it she can accomplish little. 
Each household, naturally, requires a dif- 
ferent one. The houses may be as alike 
as two peas in a pod—the same number 
of rooms arrar.ged in the same way, the 
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‘not evolve them for themselves. 


same number of servants, even the same 
number in the family—but the require- 


ments will be entirely different and the 


systems must necessarily be different. 
ine of the functions of the Bureau is 
to provide systems for women who — 

e 
work out the cost of running the house, 
the number of servants necessary under 
the various conditions, their wages, the 
correct method of engaging them, their 
duties, and in fact all the essentials which 
any housekeeper must work out if her 
household is to be run harmoniously and 
judiciously. 

“One of the principal reasons for my 
success at Harrogate, when I raised the 
receipts to fifty thousand dollars the first 
year, although up to that time the hotel 
had been a failure, was due to the sys- 
tem I introduced. I spent thirty-five 
thousand dollars throughout the hotel 
making the necessary improvements so 
that the establishment could be run on 
a well worked out plan. And it was a 
system praised by some of the biggest 
hotel men on the Continent. There were 
three hundred rooms, and we fed from 
two hundred and fifty to five hundrea 
people at each meal, and as it was a fash- 
ionable watering place many of them 
were invalids and fussy, yet we had very 
few complaints. 

“There is just as much necessity, on 
the other hand, for system in a home 
where one or even no servant is kept as 
there is in a hotel. Where servants are 
kept each should thoroughly understand 
his or her duties, and should be held re- 
sponsible for that work. Last year when 
I was visiting housekeeper to at least 
eight families I always made the heads of 
the departments responsible for the serv- 
ants under them. I gave my orders to the 
heads of the departments to give to the 
underservants and I always referred 
all complaints to these captains, as we 
might call them. This eliminates a 
great deal of friction amongst the serv- 
ants, and tale-bearing. 

“ Another important qualification of a 
good housekeeper is truthfulness, A 
woman will sit down and write a ref- 
erence for a servant who has been most 
incompetent and praise her generously. 
What can that servant think? Or, in 
fact, the other servants in the house? 
They know that the reference is not 
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true. They can draw only the one conclu- 
sion that if she will deliberately write a 
falsehood they need not expect her to be 
truthful in other matters. Immediately 
distrust springs up. And absolute faith 
in the housekeeper is necessary in a well- 
regulated household. Servants will work 
faithfully and well only if they believe 
that the housekeeper, the one to whom 
they have to look for everything, can 
always be relied upon. Even if the roof 
fall in they must know that she will 
calmly go to the telephone and arrange 
to have it fixed. 

“It has been shown, I think, that a 
woman requires a judicial’ head to be 
a good housekeeper, and unfortunately 
the majority of women lack this essen- 
tial. I am reading law this winter just 
to increase this qualification. 

“T have said very little concerning the 
practical side of our work here. We 
take the women who are studying house- 
keeping to market and explain to them 
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the difference in the cuts of various ani- 
mals and how to buy economically. 
When we serve dinners we very often 
take these embryo housekeepers with us 
and show them the proper system for the 
cook in her kitchen. No housekeeper can 
teach it if she doesn’t know it herself. 
“When I was visiting housekeeper ] 
prepared a dinner for a party of four- 
teen. I had to—the profit would have 
been nil if I hadn’t. Thus I have stood 
in a servant's place and I know what that 
means. That is the difficulty with many 
women—they can’t feel for their serv- 
ants because they don’t understand their 
position. They don’t stop to realize that 
servants are admitted to a house only on 
sufferance. — 
- “When women realize the bigness, the 
vastness, and the comprehensiveness of 
housekeeping as it should be undertaken, 
I feel sure much of the pettiness, the 
many vexations and difficulties, will find 
a practical solution.” 


Wielee Leds” 


Wir the great city of New 


York there is a certain grassy 
hill, with houses scattered about 
and an old-fashioned “ wood lot ” nearby, 
and on the crown of this hill lives a per- 
son whom [ should term the real “ Violet 
Lady.” Her famous violet bed is situ- 
ated behind the pretty old mansion which 
is a survival of earlier, village days on 
Staten Island ; though the lady is a native 
of Ohio. 

Mrs. Kingsley is absurdly youthful; 
one of those grandmothers we see pic- 
tured in the advertisements where we 
cannot distinguish the grandmother from 
the girls. Women who think they could 
not be a minister’s wife ought to have a 
glimpse of. Mrs. Kingsley—minister’s 
wife, devoted and successful mother, star 
housekeeper, and author of I don’t know 
how many novels! They would all long 
for the same program—provided they 
could still be as fair to look upon. 

Mrs, Kingsley is a violet enthusiast, 


By the Editor 


having been for years a grower for her 
own pleasure and that of many friends, 
She never has sold a violet in her life. 
though these little missionaries of sweet- 
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mess have gone out from her hotbed by 
tens of thousands. I suspect there is a 
basis in fact in her sketch this month, 
* The Violet Lady.” 

Mrs. Kingsley loves outdoor life, and 
spends her summers at her cottage on 
Lake Hopatcong, N. J., where boating, 
tramping, and swimming are the daily 
routine. 

It is as the creator of “ Miss Philura,” 
rosy that the average reader best 
knows Mrs. Kingsley. She can make a 
success, apparently, of almost any sort of 
novel she cares to undertake. Her repu- 
tation was first won through her Bible 
stories—Titus, Stephen, Paul, The Cross 
Triumphant, which include and illustrate 
the entire New Testament period, and 
which, after a sale far exceeding a million 
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copies, are active books today. These 
constitute a first and distinct style. 

In a second style may be grouped her 
psychological novels of modern.life, in- 
cluding The Transfiguration of Miss 
Philura, The Resurrection of Miss Cyn- 
thia, The Glass House, The Singular 
Miss Smith, Those Queer Browns, and 
The Needle’s Eye. In the field of pure 
romance Mrs. Kingsley has written such 
books as The Prisoners of the Sea, Truth- 
ful Jane, and Those Brewster Children. 
A late return to the Bible story style was 
The Star of Love—the dramatic and 
thrilling story of Queen Esther. 

Her latest novel is a tale of rural life, 
entitled, To the Highest Bidder. It 
introduces a delightful old philosopher 
whom everybody ought to know. | 


Character Discoveries 


Little Sketches from Life, Calculated to Inspire, and to Eteonlate Us to 
Look for the Good in Human Nature * 


Epitor’s Note—The name and address of each person here described is in the Editor's : 


Possession. 


= I know a woman of sixty who, al- 
though she has not had school oppor- 
tunities since she was fifteen, is the social 
leader of a small western town and the 
able president of a Shakespeare club. 
When a girl she dreamed of college, but 
her mother died, leaving her the care of 
several small children and the heavy 
drudgery of a farm kitchen and dairy. 
After ber brothers and sisters were able 
to do for themselves, she married a man 
who had still his way to make. Her 
fingers grew crooked with work, but all 
these busy years she managed to study 
Shakespeare. With her savings she 
bought this and that edition or com- 
mentary, until her library was such as a 
specialist might envy. Her speech, her 
manner of thought and action, her whole 
philosophy of life, in fact, were built up 
by the study of this great and gracious 
author. College women are now glad 
to sit at her feet and listen. A. M. J. 


= A young houseworker, while waiting 
for a car on a country road last winter, 
was caught in a storm and had both feet 
so badly frozen that amputation was nec- 
essary. Independent to an unusual de- 
gree, she has nevertheless had to rely 
upon others through this terrible misfor- 
tune, yet she has submitted to her loss 
and dependence with such rare sweet- 
ness and the blithe cheeriness of an un- 
conquered spirit, that she has won a glad 
and willing service from everyone about 
her. “Oh,” she said one day, “I know 
why I lost my feet: ’twas because I was 
too proud of them, for, oh, they were 
such nice feet!” Not a tinge of bitter- 
ness or envy enters her sunny Irish 
heart; only rare feeling for, and interest 
in, all about her. All declare they are 
better for having known her. Her good 
nature brightens the dullest day. Kind 
friends have procured artificial feet for 
her, which she is eagerly learning to man- 
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age, with a brave hope and desire to be 
once more independent. When that day 
comes there will not be a prouder, hap- 
pier young woman in the world. E. G. 


= During their married life of more 
than fifty golden milestones, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. have supported, educated, and 
loved ten homeless boys and girls, who 
would otherwise have been sent to the 
orphans’ homes. It required hard, sac- 
rificing work in field, garden, and home 
to meet the needs of these children, but 
it was lovingly, cheerfully done. 
“ Grandpa” is about seventy-eight years 
old, a bent, feeble, old man, but his 
cheery word of greeting or smile of wel- 
come is worth going a long way to re- 
ceive. “ Grandma,” two years his junior, 
is so full of love and kindness for others 
that she is a benediction to all who know 
her. When I first knew them they ped- 
dled, from door to door, the produce from 
their garden, and collected the scraps 
from kitchens, to feed to their pigs. 
Their work was done with as much grace 
as if they were bankers. When asked’ 
why they had done so much for these 
children who had no claim on them, 
“Grandpa” said: “ The poor children! 
There was no one to love or care for 
them, and we felt it a pleasure to do the 
little we could to help them.” I am glad 
to add, these boys and girls love and 
honor the dear old people who have 
done so much for them. All are in 
homes of their own, and are an honor to 
them. Mrs. F. B. 


= I know a woman who has been for 
two generations a successful teacher in 
a large city—so successful with her fash- 
ionable school that when she was ready 
to retire she had amassed a pretty little 
fortune. She thereupon purchased a 
beautiful home in the mountains, which 
during the summer months becomes the 
refuge and retreat of a fortunate group 
of guests. Most of these guests are 
tired women needing rest and care, such 
as-they could not otherwise afford to take 
from their busy city lives. Few are her 
personal friends; they are folk of whose 
needs she has learned in some casual 
fashion—by chance suggestion or news- 
paper item. Sometimes she asks former 
guests to suggest names of those who 
need the summer relaxation. Often she 
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urges guests to bring with them some 
friend, thus doubling the pleasure to 
each. Sometimes, on impulse, she invites 
a stranger whom she has seen but once, 
but whom, being a keen reader of char- 
acter, she is not afraid to introduce into 
her home circle. Tired school teachers, 
nervous charity workers, nurses, libra- 
rians, students—grateful recipients of 
her hospitality, they are treated as the 
most honored personal friends; they are 
free to stay as long as they choose, to go 
when they feel best. Each has her own 
hammock on the breezy piazza; each has 
her special needs or weaknesses care- 
fully considered; each is free to make 
her own plans for the day, and is only 
asked to be prompt at meals. Every day 
there is a long, beautiful ride through the 
wonderful mountain scenery for any 
who care to go; the hostess herself never 
drives, but maintains a stable for her 
guests. Hers is, indeed, a most sisterly 
charity toward that class which is gen- 
erally hardest to help—a charity of 
which she enjoys the present blessing, 
instead. of leaving a “ fund” ‘to perplex 
her executors. B. 


= A friend of my husband’s told me 
once of his struggle for an education. 
He had to leave school when twelve 
years old, and “worked out.” When 
he was twenty-one he made up his mind 
that he was going to get an education, 
and in spite of the ridicule and discour- 
agements put forth by his friends, he re- 
entered the “ district school” with chil- 
dren. Ina year’s time he was able to enter 
a preparatory school, and worked his way 
through and entered Dartmouth College. 
He paid his way through college, was 
night clerk at the college hotel, and grad- 
uated at the age of thirty. He is now 
a superintendent of schools in a large 
town. W. 


*= This new department is open to con- 
tributions, cash being paid on acceptance 
for available paragraphs. Each para- 
graph or sketch must be accompanied 
with the name and address, given in strict 
confidence, of the person described. 
These little life stories are strictly and 
literally true. Unavailable manuscripts 
which are not accompanied with return 
postage will be destroyed. 
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a=» The housewives of America have 
been “ seein’ things.” <A few of 
those things, mere samples, have been 
reported in our department of “ The 
Family Conference” under these two 
homely words from Eugene Field. The 
eyes of our housekeepers, and of some 
of the husbands, are opening at last to 
the unspeakable nastiness with which 
our food supply is sometimes handled. 
We could have printed more revolting 
stories than any of those given; we have. 
gone far enough, surely, to afford a 
impse of existing conditions and to 
indicate that the public is waking up and 
taking notice. 

A far more agreeable task is the 
chronicling of things done to remedy 
bad conditions. Brief accounts from 
three progressive states are printed this 
nonth, on Pages 535 and 536. The 
ae of Indiana and Oregon have long 
been pioneer workers in the direction of 
pure and clean food. Extensive corre- 
spondence brings tidings of activity in 
other. quarters. An aggressive organi- 
zation of women and men in the Old 
Bay State is known as the Massachusetts 
Milk Consumers’ Association. Its prin- 
cipal concern of late has been the pro- 
motion of a bill before the Legislature 
giving the State Board of Health power 
to make and enforce regulations for the 
production, transportation, and handling 
of milk; to insure its safety for use as 
a food. The Board hitherto has had 
authority over the amounts of butter 
fats and solids in milk only, a matter 
largely commercial. 

The Consumers’ League of Massa- 
chusetts has for some time conducted 
systematic investigations of bakeries, 
issuing a printed list of those approved 
—a highly useful work. A similar un- 
dertaking has been inaugurated in New 


York City by its League for Home Eco- 
nomics. The meat markets of Boston are 
under the surveillance of a committee 
of the Women’s Municipal League. 

It is gratifying to record the organi- 
zation of more than thirty milk dealers 
in the city of New York in behalf of 
clean, sanitary milk. The New York 
Sanitary Milk Dealers’ Association, as 
it is termed, has begun the publication 
of a series of circulars intended for the 
instruction of the consumer in the care 
and use of milk. 

Tidings of the campaign in behalf of 
clean food in all parts of the continent 
will be printed in our pages from time 
to time. In the interests of more rapid 
progress, who will send us facts from 
their own sections of the countty? Such 
news will be heartily welcomed, and’ 


printed. Certainly it is time to’ be “doin” 
things ” everywhere. 


Insist on Your Rights 


“For many years we have been 
utilizing the cheaper cuts of meat 
in the fireless cooker and casserole, but | 
am most interested in knowing how the 
consumer can effectively demand lower 
prices. Of course one can do as I did 
recently, when I was charged ten cents 
for fresh cod when at the other markets 
it was quoted at five cents per pound— 
quit the dealer; but that has no effect 
on the dealers as a class. When I have 
cause to speak of the poor quality of milk 
and carelessness in cleansing bottles, the 
milk contractor’s peddlers say, ‘ Why, 
that is strange. No one else ever says 
anything.’ In spite of the recent reve- 
lations, the sugar trust sells sugar in the 
same size package, and the price to the 
consumer remains at six cents per 
pound.” 
Dora Clarke Carter hits the nail on 
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the head in this letter. So long as con- 
sumers do not complain, either of the 
retailer’s price, service, or methods, how 
can they expect improvement? Each 
consumer should be more critical and 
stand on his or her rights. But as long 
as many families order their supplies by 
telephone, to be delivered by wagon, per- 
haps several times daily, the cost of re- 
tail distribution must keep up. Milk 
is a very costly article to be distributed 
by the present method, a dozen different 
peddlers’ wagons going through the same 
street, one after another, serving per- 
haps as many different families, instead 
of all these families being served by one 
peddler. This is only one example of 
the inequalities of distribution. Again, 
it takes some little time for a decline in 
wholesale prices to reach retailers. Judg- 
ing from our observation, consumers will 
not combine either their time or money 
in any general effort toward buying sup- 
plies direct from producers and furnish- 
ing them direct to consumers. Mean- 
while, about the best the individual house- 
wife can do is to insist on her rights and 
see that she is not imposed upon. 


** Why Our Glasses Don’t Fit ’’ 


&=2 The clear and fearless explanation 
by Mr. Tassin in our February 
issue, “ Why Our Glasses Don’t Fit,” has 
made and is making a profound stir. 
Letters have poured in ever since the ar- 
ticle appeared, many of them from grate- 
ful and inquiring readers, some from 
angry representatives of the optical trade, 
and not a few commendatory messages 
from oculists and students of hygiene. 
The statistician of a great insurance com- 
pany was one of the first of our corre- 
spondents to express gratitude for the 
publication of the facts in this matter. 
Illness and misery untold are owing 
directly to the loose, haphazard methods 
pursued by many representatives of a 


vast and important branch of trade, that 
of the opticians. The oculists, too, must 
take their share of the blame, as acknowl- 
edged by a member of that profession 
in a letter printed on Page 508 of the 
current issue. Further light will be 
thrown upon this acute problem in early 
issues of the magazine. 


Cheaper Than Hand Labor 


Woman, with her instinct for bar- 

gain-getting, will wake up one of 
these days to the economic value of labor- 
saving appliances in the home as com- 
pared with the cost of labor. If she does 
not, her husband will. An outlay of five 
or six cents expended upon electric 
power, in place of a dollar or more for 
the washerwoman, as set forth on Pages 
471 to 473 of this issue, is a very good 
object lesson. It is the original outlay, 
of course, which staggers the housewife 
unused to the ways of business. A very 
little arithmetic, however, will convince 
her of the superior economy, under cer- 
tain conditions, of the machine over the 
hand worker. The writer of these lines 
saw a farm last summer whose owner 
would not have a mowing machine or 
other modern appliance on his acres. 
Needless to say, his success is very mod- 
erate ; imagine a return to the scythe and 
other primitive methods in our agricul- 
ture! The wages of a competent general 
housework girl would pay the interest on 
a mechanical equipment costing five thou- 
sand dollars. A domestic “ plant” with 
a mechanical outfit costing half that 
money would be extraordinary. Articles 
further describing the possibilities in this 


direction will appear in our pages. 
ome The women of the civilized world 
will be represented at the second 
international Congress on child welfare 
to be held at Washington, D. C., the last 
of April. 
459 


Home Economics ain lowa 


How the Gospel of Good Living Is Being Carried Over a State 
of Magnificent Distances 


‘a HE population of the state of Iowa 
is very nearly the same as that of 
the city of Chicago, somewhat over 
two million people. Imagine, then, the in- 
habitants of Chicago distributed over an 
area three hundred times as great as the 
present limits of the city, and you 
have some idea of the population of 
Iowa and of the long distances which 
must separate many of its people. 
This is the first requisite for under- 
standing lTowa’s peculiar educational 
problems; the first requisite also for 
understanding some of the peculiar 
methods it is adopting for solving these 
problems. 

The “ Breakfast Bacon Special,” to 
choose an illustration, which recently 
bore a group of extension lecturers 
from one end of the state to the other, 
for the purpose of teaching the waiting 
people at the stations the best methods 
of raising hogs, the best ways of cooking 
pork, and how pork can be made a part 
of a balanced ration, may seem to have 
had spectacular features. But when 
new ideas and a widely distributed pop- 
ulation are to be brought together, either 
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the ideas or the people must travel long. 
distances ; and under the proper manage-: 
ment—the Extension Division. of the. 
State College of Iowa, for example—it i is. 
easier to carry ideas to the people than 
to bring people to the ideas. When, too, 
the ideas must make an impression in a 
short space of time, they must be 
presented in a somewhat theatrical 
manner. 

But to understand educational meth- 
ods and opportunities in Iowa, we must | 
remember that its population is not only 
widely scattered, but also homogeneous 
and distinctly American ; I had almost 
said Iowan in its traditions and customs. 
More than sixty per cent of its people 
were born within the limits of the state 
itself ; they are native-born in the strict- 
est sense of the term. Over ninety per 
cent were born in the United States, and 
only ten per cent, therefore, can in any — 
sense be designated as foreigners. This 
means that there are few barriers of 
language to prevent Iowa from enter- 
taining new educational ideals. The only 
difficulty is that it sometimes entertains 
them too long before acting upon them, 
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for Iowa is conservative, like every state 
that raises the greater part of its own 
citizens. 

In approaching a survey of the home 
economics movement in Iowa, therefore, 
remember its great distances, its prepara- 
tion in general education for listening to 
the message which the movement carries, 
and its conservatism. 

Those in the state who first received 
the gospel of good 
living came. to 
meet the message 
instead of having 
the message 
brought to them. 
They were the 
students of the 
Iowa State College 
at Ames during its 
early years. This 
college seems to 
have been pecul- 
iarly blessed in its 
first president, Dr. 
A. S. Welch. It is 
said that those who 
wish to study in- 
dustrial education 
today cannot do 
better than to read 
Dr, Welch’s inau- 
gural address. I 
have not read it as 
a whole, but I 
found an old 
annual of the col- 
lege in which one 
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of its paragraphs 

‘showed not only 
that the president was far ahead of his 
times in his plans for technical training, 
but also that he entertained ideals of ab- 
solutely equal educational opportunities 
for men and women. This was an 
auspicious beginning. 

During the first years of the college 
the sessions were held in the summer 
rather than in the winter, and the stu- 
dents actually operated the farm and 
performed the necessary household tasks. 
The only domestic training then given 
was that which was directed by the ma- 
tron in the course of her ordinary round 
of work. But; fortunately, the institu- 
tion had not only a progressive president, 
but also a progressive president’s wife. 
Mrs. Mary B. Welch, who before her 


lowa State Coll College 


marriage had had long experience in 
teaching, was not slow to see the needs 
of the young women students. She noted 
that most of them married soon after 
graduating, and made homes. She saw 
also that they left college with little more 
preparation for this work than that with 
which they had come. It seemed to her 
imperative, therefore, that there should 
be systematic courses of study in home 
making. She said 
this to the trustees, 
and, finally, in 
1879, won them so 
far to her enthu- 


siasms that they 
asked her if she 
could recommend 


a trained instruc- 
tor. Tis she was 
unable to do, for, 
of course, there 
were at that time 
no Teachers Col- 
leges, no Drexels, 
and no Pratts. It 
ended by Mrs. 
Welch’s consenting 
to go away to study 
for a year in an- 
ticipation of tak- 
ing up the work 
herself. She went 
first to the East, 
where she took a 
course in the New 
York Cooking 
School under Miss 
Juliet Corson, and 
then went across 
the sea to study at South Kensington in 
a school of housekeeping. There she 
braved several months’ service in the 
scullery before she was allowed to take 
lessons in cookery. Later she traveled 
over the Continent in search of ideas. 
At the end of the year, equipped with 
the best training that it was possible at 
that time to get, she returned to Iowa and 
introduced courses in cooking and house- 
oe into the curriculum of the col- 
ege. 

The courses which Mrs. Welch gave 
would hardly be classed as domestic sci- 
ence today. But they embodied the first 
formal instruction in cooking to be given 
in the state of Iowa, and marked a long 
step forward. The results of her work 
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are to be found in many of the homes of 
the state today, exhibiting themselves in 
good cooking and in high ideals of home 
making. 

While traveling over Iowa I found an 
interesting sequel to the story of Mrs. 
Welch’s early devotion to the college. 
Twenty years or more after she taught 
her first class, a young lowa woman who 
had had a college course and one year’s 
training in a medical college, took a va- 
cation trip to California, and there called 
upon Mrs. Welch, who had retired from 
active work. What the two women said 
to each other during their brief interview 


is not recorded, but the result was that” 


the younger woman, who had expected 
to devote her life to the curing of dis- 
ease, changed her plans and prepared her- 
self to prevent disease by taking.aysy¥s+ 


tematic course of training in domestic’. 


science. This young woman was Miss 
Georgetta Witter of Des Moines, whe 
later, about the year 1903, took charge 
of the domestic science department of 
the college and brought it up to the high- 
est level it has attained, so far as schol- 
arly standards are concerned. Finding 


the work well organized, owing largely 
to the labors of Miss Gertrude Coburn, 


but consisting almost exclusively of in- 
struction in cooking and sewimg, she 
added thorough courses in science, and 
instituted and developed a thorough four 
years’ course suitable not only for future 
home makers, but also for those who 
were looking forward to teaching. This 
high standard was maintained by Mrs. 
Alice D, Feuling, who followed Miss 
Witter. .Between Mrs. Welch’s time and 
Miss Witter’s the department had many 
teachers, Mrs. Welch’s immediate suc- 
cessor being Mrs. E. P. Ewing, the 
woman who would have taught America 
to make good bread if America could 
have been taught. It is certainly not 
Mrs. Ewing's fault that American bread 


‘is still the worst in the world. 


’ The present head of the department, 
Miss Virgilia Purmort, and her asso- 
ciates, are this year entering for the first 
time upon the work, and the history of 
their attainments must be written in the 
future. They start out under most fa- 


vorable auspices, for a new, well-planned 
domestic science building, with large,. 
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light, airy, well-ventilated laboratories is 
now nearly completed. 

It may be owing to the frequent 
change of instructors that the depart- 
ment, while exerting a beneficent influ- 
ence upon the homes of 
the state, has never been 
widely recognized as a 
training school for 
teachers. In contem- 
plating the future of its 
work, we should bear in 
mind that the Iowa State 
College at Ames, the 
Teachers College at 
Cedar Falls, and the 
Iowa State University at 
Iowa City have all re- 
cently been brought 
under the control of a 
single board of educa- 
tion. This change would 
seem to make it possible 
to develop professional 
courses at the first two 
institutions at least, and 
to emphasize different ~ 
lines of work in the different schools. 
The great strength of the -courses in 
education at Cedar Falls and the corre- 
sponding strength of the 
technical ‘courses at 
Ames, indicate that the 
natural development 
will be in the direction 
of. the preparation of 
teachers at the first 
named, and the training 
of professional house- 
keepers and institutional 
managers at the others. 

As I traveled over 
Iowa, where hotel ac- 
commodations are no 
worse than in other 
states, I kept thinking 
what a blessing a course 
in instruction for man- 
agers of country hotels 
would be. I thought, 
too, as I saw the automobiles flying from 
one town to another, carrying prospective 
guests to the hotels, what an opening this 
was for self-supporting women. There 


P. Ewing 


is wealth and happiness for those who 
will maintain clean, comfortable, home- 
like hotels in the rural districts of 
America. 


Why should not Iowa, with 
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its large rural population, pioneer in in- 


aration for this work? 

Beautiful for situation, upon the sum- 
mit of a wooded hill, and fortunate in its 
connection with a strong 
faculty of education, is 
the department at Cedar 
Falls under the direction 
of Miss Mary L. Towns- 
end. This department, 
which has been organ- 
ized for four years, has 
a strong years’ 
course. It has already 
had thirteen graduates, 
who have found places 
to teach, chiefly in states 
farther west than Iowa. 

Drake University in 
Des Moines completes 
the list of the institu- 
tions of higher learning 
which offer courses in 
domestic science. The 
department here is in 
charge of Miss Beulah 
Long, a graduate of Cedar Falls, and is 
more closely affiliated with the College 
of Education than it is with the College 
of Liberal Arts. 

So much for thosg€ 
who are able to go je 
-meet the message, 
there is a much larget# 
number to whom the 
message must be car- 
ried—part way at least. 
This is the work of the 
Extension Division of 
the state college. Here 
home economics and the 
art of farming go hand 
in hand. I saw the re- 
sults of the extension 
work all over the state. 
I saw them in Waterloo, 
where I went to meet 
J. H. Woods, 
chairman of the home 

economics committee of the state feder- 


been taught 


- ation, and also to inspect the best and 


most modern high school equipment for 
domestic science in the state. In 
Waterloo I heard the story of a short 
course which had been recently held 
there, with lectures supplied by the col- 
lege, and local arrangements made by the 
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Woman's Club. To this course came 
women from five counties, and so great 
was the success that, in addition to pay- 
ing expenses, the club was able to pre- 
sent the local library with a large num- 
ber of books on domestic science. There 
have been scores of stich courses held in 
the state during the past year, under the 
auspices of women’s clubs, and at farm- 
ers’ institutes, Chautauquas, teachers’ in- 
stitutes, and at county, state, and street 
fairs—wherever people come together to 
meet the Extension Division half way. 

I traveled with Miss Knowles, who is 
the head of the home economics work in 
the Extension Division, as she went over 
the state. I went with her to a farmers’ 
institute in a little village near the Mis- 
souri border. There her task was to 
judge the bread, the cake, and the dough- 
nuts and to award premiums. I shall 
be obliged to confess that it had seemed 
to me when I first began to study domes- 
tic science instruction in Iowa that the 
state had gone premium-mad. I feel 


differently now about it, and particularly 
since that trip to the farmers’ institute. 
The offering of premiums is one way of 
bringing the people together in a cen- 


tral place to meet the Extension Division. 
As I watched Miss Knowles cut open the 
loaves of bread which had been submitted 
‘for prizes I became aware that many of 
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them were up to the highest standards 
of excellence. The crust was thick and 
well browned, the interior crumbly, and 
the odor and the taste, both appetizing. 
I was interested to see that after the 
awards had been made, Miss Knowles 
took the samples of bread and of some 
of the other foods, but chiefly the bread, 
and, holding them up before the large 
audience which had gathered, explained 
with greatest care on just what princi- 
ples she had awarded the prizes. She 
gave at that time a complete lesson in 
bread making, so far as it can be given 
by word of mouth. Then I learned that 
farmers’ institutes have been held an- 
nually in that place for years, and that 
the unusually good bread which was sub- 
mitted for the premiums was the result 
of similar talks on bread making which 
have accompanied the prize contests in 
years gone by. The effect is cumula- 
tive. 

In one county seat I attended a meet- 
ing of the district Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. There Miss Knowles gave a talk 
on house decoration, illustrated by a 
chart showing good combinations. of .car- 
pet, curtains, and wallpaper. this 
meeting also I met Miss Byler, 
head of the State Library 
and I learned that she “fier 
ciates are working to fix cpreetilis 
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made by the fleeting visits of the exten- 
sion workers. 
In Page County, in the southwestern 
corner of Iowa, I visited schools one 
day with Miss Jessie Field, the progres- 
sive county school superintendent, trav- 
eling in an automobile which the county 
had won for making the best exhibit of 
rural school work at the Omaha Corn 
Festival. There I found boys and girls 
studying lesson leaflets sent out from 
Ames. The lessons, for the girls, which 
were written by Miss Knowles, are on 
cooking, sewing, and home management, 
and give careful directions for work to 
be done either at home or in school under 
the direction of the teacher. This 
“ junior ” work, as it is called, has proved 
to be so popular and so successful that 
it is seriously overtaxing the working 
force of the Extension Division. In con- 
nection with it, I had an interesting in- 
terview with Professor Storm, who is 
its inspirer and guide. He said to me 
that for years he had been urging rural 
schools to consolidate, because by so do- 
ing they could afford to_hire special 
teachers of manual training, including 
agriculture and domestic science. Now 
he is coming to think that he, and all 
the rest of us for that matter who have 
been preaching consolidation, have been 
going about it in the wrong way. He 
says we should work first for manual 
training, because when a school once gets 
this into its curriculum it always wants 
to put it on a stronger basis, and con- 
solidation follows. Thus manual train- 
ing leads to consolidation more surely 
than consolidation leads to manual train- 
ing. It was a new idea to me—by no 
means the first one I received in 
Iowa. 
' Like all new, live, growing institu- 
tions, the Extension Division is con- 
stantly developing new features. The 
chief new feature this year, and the one 
about which the greatest interest centers 
at present; is the domestic science train, 
which is to make a trip in March, and is 
to penétrate to the remotest rural dis- 
tricts. It is to carry, not only teachers of 
domestic science, but also teachers of 
hygiene, and is to aid the campai 
against tuberculosis. There are to be 
classes for housekeepers, and, late in the 
afternoons, classes for high school girls. 


An exhibit in the car and illustrated leaf- 
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lets will be used to spread the gospel of 
health. 

It is fair, I think, to ask whether 
there are not dangers attending the close 
alliance between the schools and business 
interests which is maintained when rail- 
ways provide trains for educational pur- 
poses and merchants provide prizes for 
educational contests. 

There are certain sporadic home 
economics movements in Iowa, per- 
haps not so isolated as they seem; for 
they have doubtless received inspira- 
tion, indirectly, from the state col- 
leges. One of the most impressive of 
these is a rural high school at Coin, a 
town of only one thousand inhabitants. 
It is the kind of school of which I have 
dreamed, but which I never before have 
seen. I found in this school an almost 
ideal equipment for teaching domestic 
science, and one which could be easily 
introduced into any rural high school. 
It occupies only one-half of an ordinary 
schoolroom, the other half being 
equipped with desks. One corner of the 
room is inclosed by a counter, which 
serves as a working table for the stu- 
dents, and as a cupboard. Behind the 
counter is a gasoline stove, a utensil 
board, a sink, and a dish closet. Out- 
side of this space there is a dining room 
table and chairs. I found that the equip- 
ment had been earned by the school it- 
self. The building is opened occasion- 
ally for socials, a small admission fee 
being charged. In this way the entire 
equipment for what are sometimes called 
“fads” was secured. The entertain- 
ments consist of literary programs and 
music. Here is school extension, with 
something material to show for it. 

By forming a strong branch of the 
Home Economics Association, Iowa has 
linked itself with other states and is 
giving and receiving inspiration. It calls 
able speakers from other places for its 
annual meetings, and sends delegates to 
the national convention, who return to 
tell what other states have done. 

Thus, while there is a healthy growth 
of the work all over the state, in col- 
leges and in high schools, the greatest 
activity is found in those forms of in- 
struction which are peculiarly adapted 
to widely separated people ready and 
anxious to hear what science is doing for 
the art of living. 


The Visiting Housekeeper 
Il--The Orgy of Housecleaning 


Eptror’s Nore—The “ Visiting Housekeeper’s ” 
servant problem. 


to do with the 


SHALL never forget the anxious 
look Mrs. Brown gave me as she 
leaned over the stair railing to see me 
walk in. A nervous maid had opened the 
door, ushering me into a hall which was 
charming in spite of its disorder. Dis- 
order was. everywhere; piled up furni- 
ture displayed itself through open doors, 
and with the sight went the odor of hot 
soap suds and paint. 
Mrs. Brown dropped on to a top step 
of the stairs. “T’ve been waiting for 


you to come,” she insisted; “ we haven't 
done a stroke of work for an hour or 
more.’ 

“ Aren’t you beginning early?” I asked, 
and with anxiety I admit, since there is 
no rest for the Visiting Housekeeper 
once the spring cleaning begins. It is 


one continual round of paint that won’t 
dry and floors that do not clean. Peo- 
ple do get themselves into trouble so 
easily, and it is so difficult to get them 
out. 

There is perennially the varnished 
floor, scarred and white from misuse; 
the floor stained and discolored from oil- 
ing before it was properly cleaned; and 
always the waxed floor that has "been 
neglected until the wax has worn away 
and cracks have appeared. Mrs. Brown 
had a situation similar to this, although 
her house was new. As a matter of 
fact, she had been living in it but three 
months, and her cleaning was absurd. 

“ But it is spring, and I simply had to 
get some things done,” she said, by way 
of self-defense, when I accused her. She 
was one of the conscientious house- 
keepers who do things by rule, which 
means. in the traditional way. 

“ Surely not this,” I added, pointing to 
the sitting room doorway, where a clean- 
ing woman with soapsuds. had scrubbed 
through the wax. She had done her job 
nee. taking out the wax and fill- 
ing together, and leaving the floor white 
and bare. No amount of wax could 
cover the scars. 

“T had no intention of doing that,” 


first call, recorded last month (March) had 


said Mrs. Brown, half laughing and half 
crying. “I went down town without 
giving instructions and when I came back 
it was done.” 

“It’s too bad,” I 7™ “ for the finish 
is spoiled.” Nor did I feel sorry for 
Mrs. Brown as I said it. The house- 
cleaning mania is so senseless. It comes 
over some agony like an ague in the 
spring of the They make no effort 
at self-control ; it isa perfect orgy from 
the start; the "family, the servants, and 
any unfortunate friend who runs counter 
to it must suffer the consequences. This 
was the case with Mrs. Brown, who had 
no excuse for housecleaning. In fact, 
her one argument was: “If we do not 
clean now we will be so dirty before the 
summer is over.” As though that could 
appeal to any but the most prejudiced 
mind as a necessary conclusion. 

“ Why don’t you do a little at a time, 
and not make your family so wretched ?” 
I asked, with my mind on the disgruntled 
husband who must sit through this con- 
fusion at night. 

I remember a man who, having worked 
his way to fame and fortune, built a 
beautiful house. To his housekeeper he 
gave one instruction: “ Keep the house 
clean, but the servant who leaves a dust- 
pan where I can see it will be dismissed.” 

Everyone knows and has felt the 
agony which this man must have suf- 
fered, perhaps unnecessarily, in his: less . 
prosperous years. 

“You should not use soapsuds on a 
finished hard wood floor,” 1 explained, 
not for the first time. Mrs. Brown and 
I had discussed that very point before, . 
and she never quite believed me. . 

“Yes, I know you have said that ”— 
she looked doubtful—* but benzine does 
not seem to me to clean.” 

“Benzine does clean,” I said, decid- 
edly. ‘“ It cleans off too much if used too 
freely, for it cuts the wax. But all your 
floors need is wiping up with a cloth 
dampened in lukewarm water to which 
kerosene has been added, and rubbing 
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with a weighted brush. You have spoken 
more than once of our beautiful floors, 
which have not had to be refinished once 
in four years and yet are clean and pol- 
ished and in good shape. A weighted 
brush or a warm woolen rag, used when 
the wax has been whitened with water, 
can be depended upon to keep up the 
polish. 

Mrs. Brown’s trouble did not end 
there, for her servant had put too much 
wax on another floor and begun to polish 
before the wax was dry. Asa result, the 
floor was gummy. The wood should 
have been thoroughly cleaned and dried, 
then a thin coat of wax rubbed on and 
partially dried before the polishing brush 


was used. French floors are polished 


with simple beeswax. Paraffin and tur- 
pentine is more easily applied and less 
sticky. No oil should be used on a floor 
after the wax has been applied, for it 
simply forms a sticky film over the sur- 
face; collecting dust and discoloring. 

“Oh, I know, I know!” groaned the 
servant, when we explained this to her. 
“T try, but it always goes wrong.” 

“T should have had a man,” said Mrs. 
Brown, conceding a point of economy 
when it was too late. Mrs. Brown did 


- havé a man that same day, and the ex- 


pense was much more than if he had 
come in the first place, for he had to 
get off this sticky wax, and that was 
quite a process, before he could do his 
own polishing. 

While we were still talking of the floor, 
we went into the dining room where the 
cleaning women were working on white 
paint. One of them turned a worried 
face toward. us. “It ain’t coming clear, 
Ma’am,” she said. 

Mrs. Brown groaned and ran forward. 


“What have you done?” she begged; 


“oh, dear! what have you done?” 

“We ain’t done nothin’ intentio 
answered the woman, gingerly. Then, 
turning to me: “I can tell you, this is 
an awful hard house to clean.” 

I laughed, answering, to the woman’ $ 
disgust: “ Perhaps it’s too easy.” 

And so it was, so far as the woodwork 
was concerned. The paint was white 


enamel, as highly finished as furniture 
and requiring the most careful handling. 
With soap and warm water the women 
were digging away for dear life. 

“ Get some fresh, lukewarm water and 
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put in about two tablespoonfuls of kero- 
sene. Stop using soap; it is that which 
fogs.” 

I paused, knowing the women would 
argue, for very few people appreciate 
the cleansing quality of kerosene. There 
is an absurd prejudice against using it. 
Furniture men prefer mixed oil cleaners, 
which are no doubt excellent, yet they 
must be used with the same discretion 
that is necessary for success with kero- 
sene. One teaspoonful of kerosene in a 
pan of water will be enough to take the 
fog from any fine piece of mahogany. 
Kerosene rubbed on raw would undoubt- 
edly cause wood to fog, just as too much 
oil will make it dull and sticky. If there 
are spots on paint that clear kerosene and 
water will not remove, use a very little 
ammonia or some fine preparation of 
sand soap, but never use soap made of 
strong alkali. 

When the cleaning women had tried 
and found that this was true they were 
ready enough to claim the suggestion as 
their own. One remembered that she had 
cleaned the dirtiest house in town by this 
process, and the other said: “Oh, yes; 
I have always washed my clothes with 
kerosene. It boils the dirt right out of 
them.” 

Mrs. Brown alone objected. “I must 
say I don’t like it,” she said, watching 
the work. “ It cleans too easily ; ; they are 
bound to leave some dirt behind.” 

This is very much the attitude 6f many 
women who are determined to make hard 
work of cleaning. If there is a simple. 
easy way, they are possessed with the 
idea that it is not clean enough. Fortu- 
nately for such people, it is no longer con- 
sidered necessary to clean house violently 
twice a year. If the family goes away 
for the summer it is a question of pack- 
ing things before going, and a thorough 
cleaning is done in the fall. But where 
the family stays in the house the year 
round, this thorough cleaning is done 
when the fires go out in the spring. 
Then the heavy rugs and curtains may 
be put away and summer chintzes used 
with bare floors. The fall cleaning in 
this case will consist largely in re-estab- 
lishing the winter things. We learn 
yearly to take things moderately, to run 
our houses for our own convenience and 
comfort. 

“People are growing so neglectful,” 
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was Mrs. Brown’s way of putting it. 

“ Circumstances are changing,” I an- 
swered, by way of argument, “ and it is 
just as well to live up to the. times. 
Everyone who can have a vacuum 
cleaner, though she may engage it by 
the hour, is saving not oniy her own 
strength, but the wear and tear on her 
house. The rugs are cleaner, and they 
are much less worn by the new process. 
Beating is not good for rugs, and when 
they are hung over a clothesline, as many 
people still think necessary, the strain is 
doubled. One such cleaning by a care- 
will more injurious 

a year of regular usage. 

housewife has her rugs 
cleaned on the floor if she can, and when 
that is not possible she insists that they 
be spread on the grass for beating. Up- 
holstered furniture suffers in the same 
way, and the more valuable the thing the 
less violence should be used in the clean- 
ing. Rare tapestries that go to the-art 
dealer for summer storage are often 
treated to a dry bath of French chalk. 
The chalk lies on the tapestry during the 
summer, and is brushed off in the fall, 
taking the dirt with it. For rapid clean- 
ing it may be put on with benzine. When 
the benzine dries the chalk will brush 
off, no longer white, but gray with dirt.” 

“T have used corn meal that way and 
it is very satisfactory,” added Mrs. 
Brown. 

“ It if almost entirely a matter of judg- 
ment,” I said, remembering the tragedies 
many people have had with both corn 
meal and chalk. “I think the cleaners 
are safest and often cheaper than home 
efforts. I know a Frenchman, a cleaner 
in an Eastern city, who will take the color 
out of things or put it in, just as you 
wish. From a homely brown embroid- 
ery, by the color removing process, he 
will arrive at the most beautiful apricot 
shade.” 

Mrs. Brown had listened with the 
keenest interest to the tale of the cleaner; 
suddenly she rushed away to bring 
forth a heavy blue Chinese embroidery: 

“Here is this thing,” she began, 
spreading it eagerly; “it was a present, 
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and I must do something with it. Do 
you think he could take out the color?” 
“T think so,” said I, sympathizing with 
her distress, for the color was not at alll 
in keeping with her rooms. 
Mrs. Brown fairly wept with joy. “I 
should be so happy,” she said, “ if house- 


cleaning could get one somewhere be-— 


sides just clean. 
while, wouldn’t it?” 

And that is just as true as it can be: 
housecleaning should get one somewhere. 
Rearrange the furniture; adjust the color 
scheme; if something is a trifle out of 
harmony, cover it, dye it, bleach it; make 
the housecleaning count in more ways 
than one. Few houses are made per- 
fect; they must reach a certain perfec- 
tion of arrangement in just this way. 

If the housecleaning can be made to 
yield some little help toward the comple- 
tion of the home, it will soon change its 
aspect. The mere digging for dirt is 
so tiresome. 

I heard Mrs. Brown’s servant say to 
the scrubwomen, “If she does much of 
this she can look for new help.” 

And the reason lay, not in the girl’s 
unwillingness to work, but in the nerv- 
ous depression which had come over 
them all with the monotonous grind of 
cleaning. If there had been something 
interesting to work toward they might 
have done twice the work, with ieee con- 
fusion and strain. Every one of them, 
even the scrubwomen, would have been 
interested in a new chair covering or the 
rearrangement of the furniture. 

I once knew a woman who chan 
the furniture regularly, for the bright- 
ening effect it had on the minds of her 
children. The influence was noticeable, 
not only in the children, but in every 
member of the family, each one‘of whom 
took a vivid interest in the house, and 
wanted to have a voice in the rearrange- 
ment. 

The use of cretonne covers for furni- 
ture in summer, and the removal of rugs, 
has the same tendency. It makes the 
house look cool and different, which is 
of far more importance than the sup- 
posed saving of the winter things. 


It would be worth 


{The Visiting Housekeeper will record next month her experience with another practical  - 
blem, encountered in another home.] 
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INCE the advance in the cost of liv- 
ing has become a vital issue in many 
homes, it is no longer the servant 

problem which confronts the house- 
mother, but the “servantless question.” 
How best to get along without a maid, 
since it no longer seems possible to pro- 
cure or to provide for one out of the 
family income. Of course the best way 
to face any crisis—and it is a crisis to 
assume all the work in a home when to- 
tally unaccustomed to it—is to accept 
things gracefully and then look about for 
the easiest solution to the problem. 
“How can housekeeping be simplified, 
made less laborious, and reduced in cost?” 
_ Much of our conventional housekeep- 

ing can be made more efficient and more 
economic by using new methods, mate- 
rials, utensils, and appliances in cooking 
and general housework. This applies to 
the country as well as the city house- 
keeper, for by putting aside the old 
housekeeping the up-to-date housewife 
conserves her energy—and the very 
foundation of the science of domestic ad- 
ministration is the conservation of human 
energy—and has time for the outside 
duties which confront her, as well as for 
the pleasures she should enjoy. 


Let me tell you how one family I 


know solved the “ servantless question.” 
The first thing they did was to revolu- 
tionize the kitchen equipment, the initial 
_ departure being to put the coal stove out 
of commission. Instead they use an alco- 
hol stove, burning the new fuel, denatured 
alcohol. And let me say in passing that 
the country woman who has envied her 
city sister the gas pipes which made pos- 
sible a gas stove can now have all the 
advantages of that means of cooking with 
the new portable gas stove which burns 
denatured alcohol. 

Steam cooking in some of its forms is 
already familiar to many housekeepers, 
but others have never used the conveni- 
ent compartment steamer. The steam 
cooker is simply an upright oven with 
‘a water space beneath which is placed 


over the blaze, but it has many possi- 
bilities. 


For instance, at my friend’s the 


The Servantless Home 


By Mary Hamilton Talbott 


day I dined, on one shelf was cooked the 
meat, on another several vegetables, and 
on a third the dessert, and there was ab- 
solutely no intermingling of flavors and 
odors. Try it if you cannot believe me. | 
was a doubting Thomas until I tasted 
all the foods. Another feature of steam 
cooking, which is a great time and labor 
saver, is that the foods may be cooked 
in the dishes in which they are served—no 
cleaning of pots and pans after the meal 
is over. And don’t you think they are 
the most disagreeable part of the clean- 
ing-up process? When the cooking is fin- 
ished the serving dishes are taken out, 
wiped dry, and placed on the table. 

The fireless cooker is as old as the 
hills. Some peasant woman, driven by 

verty to work in the fields, hit on the 
idea of starting her family dinner in the 
early morning by boiling it over the fire 
and packing it away in a stone pot filled 
with hay. On her return she found the 
dinner cooked and ready to serve. The 
Indians of Narragansett Bay heated 
stones and covered them with seaweed 
to conserve the heat, and made a “ Rhode 
Island clam bake.” The Mohawks rolled 
hot stones into a big “pot hole” and 
cooked the whole deer by fireless cooking. 
The method is old, but the scientific prin- 
ciples underlying the method are new—it 
is cooking by conservation. The cook- 
ing is slow, but the cost of the initial 
heat is relatively small, and ends when 
the fireless cooking begins. There are 
many fireless cookers on the market, with 
one, two, and three compartments, but 
the outfit for them all is practically the 
same—a couple of soapstone radiators 
for each compartment, with tongs for 
lifting them to and from the fire; pots. 
pans, and shallow wire frames into which 
pans may be slipped. Not only is the 
housewife relieved from long and tire- 
some cooking over a hot stove, but the 
food never burns. My friend’s kitchen 


looks like a laboratory. And there are 
no prehistoric pots and bulging pans— 
for in most houses those used are the 
same shape as they were when prehistoric 
women cooked over a bed of coals—but 
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instead the cooking vessels .have broad, 
flat bottoms, to conserve the least parti- 
cle of heat. 

After meals there are improved meth- 
ods of dishwashing, in order to save 
time and labor. A plate scraper is used 
on the soiled dishes before washing, to 
keep the dishwater free from floating 
fats. As each article is washed in clean, 
hot water, it is placed on the edge of a 
plate drainer, and requires little wiping. 

The housemother does not do “‘as mother 
did” when it is time to clean the floors, 
she uses a vacuum cleaner—such a sim- 
plified one that a child can operate it— 
to run over the rugs and carpets. To re- 
move the remaining dust, she uses a 
“dustless duster.” With this she needs 
no cap, apron, or other protection against 
flying dust, for it is a cloth which has 
been chemically treated so that it holds 
the particles of dust and does. not scatter 
them. After wiping off tables, books, 
furniture, etc., this chemically treated 
cloth is simply put away until the next 
time, for no amount of shaking can drive 
the. dust off of it. After using several 


times it is washed in hot water and when 
dry is as good as new. 

In this wise domestic administration all 
the housework is planned so that every- 
thing is done with the least labor and ‘in 


the shortest time. In the laundry is a 
good, practical washing machine and self- 
heating flatirons. When the clothes are 
sprinkled the housemother does not put 
a bowl of water on the table and sprinkle 
the clothes by dipping her hand in it; 
she uses instead a laundry sprinkler. 

In the home of which I am telling you 
the “ head of ‘the house ” said to me after 
the installation of all’ these time and 
labor-saving devices: “When we found 
it necessary to dispense with the girl, and 
my wife had the work to do I always 
found her tired out when I came home 
at night, and she was never able to. go 
out with me. After several months I be- 
fan to feel desperate, for the woman I 
oved and married, promising to shield 
and’ protect, seemed to be fading away, 
There were wrinkles coming in her face, 
there was always a tired droop to her 
mouth, a weary look around the eyes. 
One evening as we sat at dinner I asked 
her if there was no way, we could try 
and manage so she could have more help 
with the work. She quietly left the table 
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and going to the sideboard drawer took 
out a slip of paper which she handed to 
me and said: ‘I have been wanting to 
talk to you about trying these new ways 
of making housekeeping easy, but knew 
how. short you are of money,’ 

“The upshot of it was that it did not 
take me long to write a check from my 
small rainy-day fund—she had worked 
as hard as I had to provide for just. this 
kind of an emergency. It is certain 
=e how much easier the work is 

me.” 

That the problems of the millions of 
housemothers are demanding each yeast 
more attention, and that housekeeping is 
now recognized as being a definite science 
is evidenced by the fact that all over the 
country our schools and colleges are add- 
ing courses in domestic science and home 
economics. 

When a great many people want the 
same thing we usually find it appears. 
Millions of women are dissatisfied with 
the old ways. The erican house- 
keeper wants to know ways to save time, 
labor, and money. The rumbling has 
been heard and science is being brought 
to. bear on their problems. It is only a 
matter of a short time until every college 
and school in the country must meet the 
demand for a wider knowledge alo 
this line. “Not only are the daughters o 
the house learning how to make better 
homes in the future, but the present-day 
‘housekeeper, the woman already 
presides over a home, is taking advantage 
of this departure in education, and if 
she cannot find the time to attend any of 
these courses away from home she re- 
ceives lessons by mail on any subject she 
may elect from one of the schools of home. 
economics scattered all over the country. 

In trying to solve the “ servantless 
question” we are going to have a domestic 
administration more scientific, less labo- 
rious, more efficient, and more economic 
than the conventional housekeeping of 
today. To the tired housekeeper, weary 
with the medieval round of labor, there 
is being carried all the resources of mod- 
ern chemistry and mechanics, and to the 
home there. is brought the learning of the 

eat schools, to the end that all our 

iresides will be made more comfortable, 
less fretting to tired nerves, and. more 
smoothly running and attractive to young 
and old. 
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Good 
subscri of the magazine the definite, hel 
ers of the magazine may write to us for 

and have their letters fully 


published in the January issue, 1911. 


FEW weeks ago I had occasion to 
give a talk on household manage- 
ment to a gathering of 

women representing some thirty different 
states in the Union. One of these, who 
came from an Iowa farm, remarked that 
the most inexplicable thing to her in New 
York City was the old-fashioned, difficult 
way in which the people there did their 
housework. She said: “I live on a farm 
some miles from a town, many miles 
from a city. We belong to a widely sep- 
arated ordinary farming community, not 
rich farmers, some hardly well-to-do, but 
in nearly every instance we have our 
barns, outbuildings, and houses lighted 
by electricity, and our machinery is run 
by this power. We wash, iron, clean, 
sew, and in some cases cook by it. That 
is one of the reasons why so many of the 
farmers’ boys and girls in that region 

to college. In other places they must 

kept home to help do the work. Our 
work is done just as well, if not better, 
but there is not so much work to do. We 
have found it economy in dollars and 
cents as well as time to use machines in 

_ the house as well as on the farm. You 

Easterners seem to me to be very much 
behind the times.” 

How many years must go by before 
some wise federation president rises and 
says: “Ladies, we have discussed civic 
and political issues for twenty years. Let 
us for this next twelve months consider 
the reformation of our own homes. 
Housekeeping is the largest single indus- 
try known, yet it is the one which is the 
most backward in the utilization of mod- 
ern science toward definite labor-saving 
ends. Let us get together and demand 
that a cooking, heating rate be delivered 
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Why Not Use Electricity? 
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carried on in order to give to the 


concerning labo ing devices at any time, 


r-saving 
answered. Each month is published the list of apparatus 
the previous month. fee 
These are invaluable reference lists for the housekeeper. 


to us, and then let us transform our 
housekeeping by its means.” 

The first electrical cooking exhibit was 
made in this country seventeen years ago 
at the Chicago Exposition. It was there 
shown what results could be obtained 
by the use of this clean, practical, safe 
heat, which could be had at once, when 
and where and in the degree wanted, and 
which accomplished the desired results 
without the vitiation of the atmosphere. 
In the past eighteen years the man’s 
working world has been actually trans- 
formed by the use of electricity, and the 
woman’s has only tentatively begun to be. 

What is the trouble? Why is it that 
when a lecture on fireless cookers is given 
six hundred women will venture out in 
the rain to hear it, and when electrical 
devices are talked about on a pleasant 
day less than two hundred will attend? 
Is it not, first, because there is a mis- 
taken idea that electricity may be used 
only by the rich, that it costs too much? 
And, second, gas is a familiar, electricity 
an unknown thing. Women fancy they 
understand and control gas because they 
turn on a cock, light, and see it burn. 
With this other “ juice,” in the shop ver- 
nacular, they but turn a switch and heat 
comes from an unseen and unknown 
somewhere, and they are by no means 
sure that they like not seeing it burn. 
They mistrust it, and in spite of the fact 
that day after day their door bell rings 
by means of it, and they light and darken 
the house with safety, ease and celerity 
by turning on and off a switch, they still 
feel it should not be allowed in contact 
with the housekeeping problems for 
fear it may, upon close acquaintance, 
prove to be a terrible monster instead 
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‘of the fairy godmother it actually is. 

For look what it will do. A good 
electric clothes washer with wringer at- 
tachment may be purchased for $60, 
which will wash the clothes better and 
in a more scientific manner than they can 
be washed by hand. In our laboratory 
we have had occasion to experiment upon 
the hardest kind of washing: towels and 
cloths saturated with black, greasy dirt. 
In one case it took us twelve minutes to 
wash these clean; in others we have had 
to let the washers operate from twenty 
to twenty-five minutes while we have 
been doing something else. And we esti- 
mate that it costs about two cents an hour 
for the electricity used. This would vary, 
of course, in different places, but there is 
am erroneous idea extant as to the cost 
of operating many of the electrical house- 
hald devices. 

When you buy electricity yen pay for 
it by the kilowatt hour, which is the way 
the meter measures it. Kilowatt means 
a thousand watts, and kilowatt hour is 
the term signifying a certain measure 
of electrical consumption, just as cubic 
foot is the term for gas. You pay eighty, 
or ninety, or one hundred cents a 
sand cubic feet for gas, and you may use 
that amount in an hour, a day, or a week, 
it depends upon how you use it, and the 
rapidity with which it goes through the 
meter. You pay ten, or twelve, or fifteen 
cents a kilowatt hour for electricity, and 
you may use this in an hour, a day, or a 
week, according to the way it is employed. 
The common rate is twelve cents per kilo- 
watt hour. For ease in computation, let 
us say that in running the washing ma- 
chine long enough to wash the clothes, 
you use two hundred and fifty watts, or 
one-fourth of a kilowatt. This would 
equal three cents, and is a fair estimate 
of the amount that would be ordinarily 
consumed. Or put it another way. We 
will say that it takes two hours to ac- 
complish the family washing in an elec- 
tric washing machine, and in that time 
five hundred watts have been used each 
hour, or one thousand watts for the time. 
This equals twelve cents. These are ex- 
treme figures. given for illustration only. 
A washing that would take twa hours to 
accomplish by these means, would be 
rinsed, blued, and hung out in this time; 
for when one set. of articles has come out 
of the washer, these can be finished and 
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out, while the others are in process 
of cleansing. Two hours or twelve cents, 

as. against the wash woman at $1, $1.25, 
or $1.50.a day! At this rate how long 
will it take to pay for the machine? 

Ironing by electricity means the same 
amount of manipulation required as when 
ironing is done by any other means. The 
time is saved in the steady heat of the 
flatirons ; that is, the heat is virtually con- 
tinuous from start to finish. The wom- 
an’s criticism of electric flatirons is that 
they get too hot, rather than not give 
heat enough. In the Institute we have 
found the electric flatirons delightful to 
use, but have also appreciated that elec-- 
tricity where heat and not power is de- 
sired is not a sufficiently cheap fuel for 
common use as yet. We believe this can 
be changed by the women themselves, for 
when an intelligent demand is sufficiently 
great, the law of economics is that a sup- 
ply will be found. 

It is within the recollection of those 
not yet to be termed middle aged that a 
gas cooking rate was created and special 
meters attached. An electric heating 
rate, so that electricity will be available 
for cooking and heating purposes, must be 
given when the demand warrants it. The 
difficulty to be surmounted is that the 
amount of heat usually desired comes in 
that part of the day when the heaviest 
weight is demanded of the power plants, 
or at that time when lighting begins. 
From 5 to 8 or 9 Pp. m., when dinner is 
being prepared and cleared away, streets 
and stores, office buildings, and houses 
are all alight with electricity. When a 
feasible plan is devised for storing the 
electricity produced during idle hours, 
and using it when the need is urgent for 
great quantities, then a clean, safe, easily 
regulated heating fuel can be given at 
little cost. Five cents or less a kilowatt 
hour is a fair cooking and heating rate. 
Hartford, Ct. is already providing elec- 
tricity at six cents the kilowatt hour. 

Whether it is a farmhouse supplying its 
own energy, or the city house buying it 
from a. central plant, our interest lies in 
what it does, and at what price. We have 
seen it wash the clothes at a saving of 
money, time, and labor, We have seen it 
iron them with ease, celerity, less discam- 
fort in heating, but as yet at.no less cost. 
Then we have seen it clean the house. 

The step between the open fireplace 
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and the stove was no greater advance 
than that between the broom and the 
vacuum cleaner. The woman who spends 
her life in a weary round of raising dust 
in one spot, that it may deposit itself in 
another, from which it may or may not 
be removed with a damp cloth, when she 
might have a vacuum cleaner, is living in 
the past tense. The outside price for a 
good electric vacuum cleaner is $125, and 
there are thoroughly efficient, well-con- 
structed, reliable ones sold for much less. 
As the months go by they are being per- 
fected and reduced in price. Yes, $125 
is a big price for a household device, com- 
pared to the ten, twenty-five and fifty- 
cent articles so many men regard as all 
that should be afforded to assist in any- 
thing so simple and easy as the woman’s 
work. Yet $125 is not deemed a large 
sum for a piece of shop machinery, or 
for a labor-saving office device. What 
man, with any amount of business, ques- 
tions the cost of a typewriter as against 
the time and labor of writing letters 
by hand? 

“ But it costs so much to run a vacuum 
cleaner.” No, that is a mistake. Those 
we have used average from 215 to 250 
watts per hour, which means a cost of 
about three cents an hour for electricity. 
An investment of, say, a hundred dollars 
and a running cost of three cents an hour, 
or an average at the outside of nine cents 
a day, and that is an overestimate, to 
keep carpets, draperies, furniture, walls, 
floors, registers, mattresses, and pillows, 
sanitarily clean! 

It is fun, not labor, to use a sewing 
machine run by a motor attachment. The 
same motor, or that on the washing ma- 
chine, can be used to turn the ice cream 
freezer, the bread or cake mixer, the cof- 
fee grinder, or meat chopper, as desired. 
The uses of the utility motor are many, 
and yet the weary housewife patiently 
turns he crank by hand. 

Cooking by electricity is still in its in- 
fancy, partly from cost, for electric uten- 
sils are sive, but somewhat from 
a delay on the part of the manufacturers 
in adjusting these utensils to fit the wom- 
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an’s needs. At the Chicago Exposition I 
used an electric oven that was practically 
a fireless cooker. It was an oblong, thor- 
oughly insulated box having heavy glass 
doors, and mounted on a table ‘through 
the legs of which the electric wires ran. 
There were four heating plates governed 
by switches, the oven was lighted by elec- 
tricity, and a reliable chemical thermom- . 
eter ran from the oven up through the 
top of the box. Against all theories of 
cooking I had ever learned, we used to 
place turkeys and roasts in the oven cold, 
close and lock the doois, turn on the 
electricity, and leave it from eight to ten 
or twelve minutes, until the desired tem- 
perature was reached. Then we turned 
it off, and except for an occasional glance ° 
thermometer, left the oven alone. 
The occasions were rare in which we had 
to use more electricity. We cooked the 
meat the regulation time, and used to 
take from that oven the juiciest, most 

rfectly cooked and flavored roasts I 

ave ever cooked. After that time the 
insulation of the ovens was far less per- 
fect, and for years all the cooking appara- 
tus used too much electricity, and was 
not adapted to the woman’s needs. But 
now these drawbacks are being removed. 

The control of electric cooking appara- 
tus is absolute, without delay, trouble, 
ashes, smoke, dirt, or exhaustion of 
oxygen. One can have heat when, where, 
and in the degree desired. When an elec- 
tric cooking range or stove is to be in- 
stalled, it should be connected with the . 
main supply, not attached to lights. A 
coffee pot, toaster, chafing dish, or tea 
kettle may be attached to any available 
light socket, but general cooking should 
not be attempted in this way, because of 
the cost. Electricity costs about one- 
third more than gas, but it need not even 
do this with care. The electric fireless 
cooker is no longer merely in the experi- 
mental stage, and when the cooking is 
planned and simplified, and the heat only 
used when wanted and in the right way 
and degree, then cooking by electricity 
need be no Utopian dream, but an every- 
day reality. 
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Our Seal of Approval 


Electric Toasters 


No. 256—Radiant Electric Toasters. These 
are devised for use on dining table, in but- 
ler’s pantry, or kitchen, or wherever elec- 
tricity is available. They consist of a por- 
celain base, which may be decorated or plain, 
on which are fastened vertical mica forms 
wound with a patent resistance wire called 
calorite. About this heating surface is a 
wire frame which holds the toast in a ver- 
tical position, toasting two slices at a time. 
Above the toaster is attached a small re- 
movable wire rack on which the slices can 
be placed and kept hot while others are 
toasting. Attachment is made at one end of 
.the porcelain base, where a terminal plug 
projects. A porcelain socket carrying a cord 
presses on to this, and at the other end of 
the cord is the ordinary plug to be attached 
to the lighting circuit. Made by the Gen- 
' eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Electric Fan and Air Purifier 


No. 257—The Sirocco Electric Fan. This 
device is designed to ventilate a room by 
means of changing the air. It consists of a 
fan operated by an electric motor mounted 
on a metal duct which connects with the 
outside air. The device is placed on the sill 
under the open window by means of an ad- 
justable window filler, which is held against 
the window jambs by snap springs. The 
window closes tightly on this iron piece, 
through which the metal duct passes. At 
the outside end of the duct is a filter box 
fitted with an arrangement of cloth filters, 
which can be readily removed to wash or 
replace. On the inside are the inclosed 
motor and fan and the air deflector, which 
may be lifted or lowered, so that the air 
will be drawn from above or below the win- 
dow sill as desired. The current of air can 
be reversed by means of a small lever, the 
foul air being drawn out of the room or 
fresh air fanned in. Connection is made 
with the electric current by means of the 
ordinary plug and cord, which may be at- 
tached to any available electric lighting cir- 
cuit. The device is fitted with a rheostat, by 
which the speed of the motor may be gov- 
erned at will. The entire device is compact, 
simple, easily adjusted and operated. Made 
by the American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Electric Vacuum Cleaners 


No. 258—The Everson Electric Vacuum 
Cleaner. A compact vacuum cleaner designed 
to be operated on any electric lighting cir- 
cuit. The suction is produced by a bellows 
operated by the power from an electric 
motor situated in the upper can of the up- 
right cylinder which forms the machine. 
This cylinder is made of vulcanized fiber 
with top and bottom of pressed steel, to in- 


’ sure lightness as well as strength, and con- 


sists of two ‘parts. The upper contains 
motor and pump, the lower forms the dust 
chamber. e motor moves the diaphr 

above it by means of a gear and pinion, this 
method reducing the noise of operation. 
The machine has a special safety valve for 
the protection of the motor, which is said 
to reduce fuse trouble. The dust chamber is 
in the lower part of the cylinder, the suction 
being at the bottom of the machine. The 
chamber is fitted above with a flannel dust 
bag mounted on a wire ring, and above this 
is another dust screen, which forms the bot- 
tom of the upper cylinder. These dust bags 
are removable, and the dust chamber can 
be easily and thoroughly cleaned with or 
without water. Attachment is made to any 
available electric light socket by the -ordi- 
nary cord and plug, the other end of which 
screws into a socket at the side of the ma- 
chine. Made by the Everson Manufacturing 
Co., 271 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


No. 259—The Pneuvac Electric Vacuum 
Cleaner. An electric vacuum cleaner, to be 
operated on any electric lighting circuit, in 
which the suction is produced by a wind bel- 
lows operated by an electric motor. The 
machine consists of a nonwarping wooden 
case made of three-ply veneer, finished with 

ogany and mounted on casters. The 
machinery is contained in the case, the cover 
of which fastens on with long screw rods. 
The mechanism which operates the machine 
is positive and frictionless. The suction 
power can be regulated. as desired by means 
of a knob and pointer on a circular dial 
placed on the front of the machine. The 
operator can set the vacuum high or low, 
from three to thirteen inches, so that deli- 
cate fabrics need not be subjected to as 
strong pressure as the heavier ones, which 
require more suction to clean. The suction 
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is; evem- and) continuous, owing to the gear 

connection: between the electric and wind 

motor. The dust receiver is in the bottomvof 
the case where the suction hose is attached, 
and consists of a drawer held in place by 
two: patent spring pins; in which is a galatea 
dust bag, which- holds the dust’ without per- 
ceptible sifting through its meshes. Attach- 
ment is made to any available electric light- 
ing circuit by means of the ordinary attach- 
ment cord and plug, the end which fastens 
to the cleaner being fitted’ with a special plug. 
A stopping and starting switch is mounted 
on the front of the cabinet above the plug 
attachment, so that after being connected 
action need not begin until wanted. Made 
by the Pneuvae Co., Blake Building, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Washing Machines 

No.. 260—The Automatic Electric. Washer. 

An. electric washing machine with wringer 
attachment. The round tub is made of 
cypress. staves, four of which extend to the 
floor to: form the legs, which: are mounted 
on casters. The washing is performed by 
a dolly, which is a wooden disc with pro- 
jecting pegs. This dasher is oscillated by a 
rack and pinion attached to two. levers, one 
of which connects with the gears of a crank 
secured ta the cover of the washer. The 
electric motor which drives the machine is 
mounted on a wooden platform under the 
tub. This. carries the ordinary attachment 
cord and plug by which connection may be 
made with any electric lighting circuit. The 
clothes are placed in soapy water in the tub, 
the cover fastened in place and attachment 
made with the electric current. A shift of 
the lever starts.or stops. the movement of the 
dolly. When the wringer is: required the 
cover is. lifted and a lever attached to the 
wringer frame starts, stops, or reverses the 
wringer as desired. The wringer is, the 
standard. ball-bearing, ten-inch roll and has 
inclosed. cags. Made by the Automatic 
Electric. Washer Co., Newton, Ia. 


No, 261—The Coffield Motor Washer. A 
washing machine operated by a water motor. 
The round tub is made of cypress, and stands 
on four wooden legs which slip into gal- 
vanized iron sockets fastened on the tub. 
The washing is done by means of a dolly or 
wooden disc on which are projecting wooden 
pegs. The shaft of this dasher passes up 
through a hole in the cover and is oscillated 
by a rack and pinion attached to the shaft 
and the end of a motor pistom. The water 
motor is mounted on the tub. To this is at- 
tached a rubber tube, which screws on to 
the faucet at the other end. The attachment 
being made and faucet turned on so that 
the force is sufficient to make about forty 
strokes of the piston per minute, the water 
which operates the motor escapes through 
another tuhe attached to an outlet valve. 
This tube is so placed that the water can 
run off through the sink or in a lower re- 
ceptacle if desired. Made the Coffield 
Motor Washer Co., Dayton, O. 


No. 262—The Sunshine Washer. A wash- 
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ing machine designed to be operated by foot 
or hand power. The tub is round and made 
of cypress. staves held together by steel 
bands. Four of the staves extend below and 
form the legs upon which the tub stands. 
Washing is done by means of a dolly or 
wooden disc having wooden pegs projecting 
from its lower surface. This dolly is at- 
tached to a shaft which extends up through 
a hole in the cover and is oscillated by a 
rack and pinion: The rack is hooked to a 
lever at the side of the tub by which the 
washer is operated. This lever is hinged 
to another which extends under the tub, and 
is fastened to a gear supported on wooden 
crossbars: Below the crossbars is a balance 
wheel’ whose motion is governed by the gear. 
This wheel when once started either by the 
hand or foot lever greatly reduces the effort 
of working the machine. Made by the Voss 
Brothers Manufacturing Co., Davenport, la. 


Apple Corer 
- _No. 263—The Spengler Corer. This de- 


vice consists of a partially perforated tube 
of sheet tin mounted upon a rounded wooden 
handle. The end which enters the fruit to. be 
cored has: been cut off across a row of per- 
forations, thus giving a saw-tooth edge. The 
perforations extend up some two inches 
from the end, and just above them one side 
of the tube is cut out, making an opening 
through which the core may be easily ex- 
tracted. The corer is finished in a smooth 
and sanitary manner, there being no cracks 
where particles of food might be retained. 
Vegetables may be cut as well as fruit cored 
with this device. Made by the Spengler Spe- 
cialties Co., 37 East Twenty-Eighth Street, 
New York City. 


Food Choppers 


No. 264—The Dana Food Chopper. A 
food chopper provided with three rotors, by 
which food is cut fine or coarse, or 
pulverized, as desired. The device consists 
of a galvanized iron hopper supported on a 
frame which screws to the table; the rotor, 
which fits into the cutting cylinder; a handle 
and thumbserew. It is therefore simple, 
easy to take apart and adjust. The edges of 
the cutter, being held in contact, are self- 


. sharpening, and as the cutting is done at an 


oblique angle the operation is easy. Made 
by the Dana Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati, 


No. 265—The O-V-B Food Chopper. This 
chopper consists of a hopper and cylinder 
with frame, by which it is screwed to the 
table, cast in one piece. In the cylinder, 
which is grooved spirally, fits a spiral feeder, 
the end of which projects beyond the spider 
frame of the end of the cylinder. The 
edges of this frame are sharpened, and 
against it are screwed, on the projecting 
end of the cylinder, the different-sized cut- 
ters. The chopper is turned by a crank 
handle attached to the other end of the 
cylinder by a screw: The four cutters. are 
designed for coarse, medium, and fine chop- 
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ing, the fourth being used for grinding nuts 
or butter or mashing any material extremely 
fine. The hopper feeds directly on to the 
spiral feeder and the cutters are self-sharp- 
ening. Made by Hibbard Spencer & Bartlett, 
State Street Bridge, Chicago, IIl. 
Cream Whip 

No. 266—The Dunlap Silver Blade Cream 
Whip. This device consists of an oblong 
piece of perforated sheet steel which is 
screwed on to a slender steel rod. The blade 
is curved to fit in a glazed earthen bowl 
which comes with the beater, although it may 
be used in other similar bowls. At the 
upper end of the rod is a small cogwheel 
inclosed by a metal band, at the end of which 
is an upright wooden handle. Riveted on 
this band, just above where it bends to ac- 
commodate the cogwheel, is a steel disc, 
notched around its outer edge, to which is 
screwed a small handle. he beater is 
placed in a bowl of cream and held by the 
upright handle. The pivot of the screw fits 
into a diamond-shaped slot in the bottom of. 
the bowl and prevents the whip from slip- 
ping. The disc is then turned, the arrange- 
ment of cog and wheel being such as to 
cause a rapid revolution of the blade which 
whips the cream. The whipping is accom- 
plished with om and without spatter- 
ing. Made by J . L. Dunlap 334 South Clin- 
ton Street, icago, Ill. 
Chafing Disk 

No. 267—The Manning-Bowman Chaf- 
ing dish. This is a _ nickel-plated chaf- 
ing dish consisting of standard alcolite wick 
feed burner, nickel bath and porcelain 
blazer. In appearance and finish the chafing 
dish is attractive. Its special features are 
the lamp and the porcelain blazer. The 
alcolite burner produces a vapor gas from 
denatured alcohol, the flame being regulated 
by means of a needle valve. The burner is 
so constructed as to produce a very complete 
combustion and distributes the flame, which 
is very hot, over the under surface of the 
pan, which is raised from it by means of 
an extra nickel-plated, adjustable rack. The 
bath has two ebony handles, and the ivory- 
enameled food pan, or blazer, one. e 
stove, with its alcolite burner, is adapted to 
the use of other utensils besides the chafing. 
dish which comes with it. Made by Man- 
ning, Bowman & Co., Meriden, Ct. 


No. 268—The Universal Chafing Dish. A 
nickel-plated chafing dish, consisting of 
standard, lamp, bath, and blazer. In ap- 
pearance and finish the chafing dish is at- 
tractive, being fitted with square mission 
style, ebony wood handles and knobs. The 
dish is equipped with the Universal hot blow 
flame alcohol stove, in which a vapor gas is 
produced and regulated by a thumb screw. 
Gas is generated by permitting a small quan- 
tity of alcohol to run into a channel around 
the burner. When this is burned out the 
burner will have ignited. A thimble top fits 
over the burner, to prevent evaporation when 
not in use. The bath is equipped with two 
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handles, and the blazer is nickel-plated on 
both sides. Made by Landers, Frary & 
Clark, New Britain, Ct. ‘ 


House Cleaner 


No. 269—The Oliver Sani House- 
cleaner. This device consists of a long, light, 
ash handle, to which is attached a crosspi 
fitted along its lower edge with a fant 
rubber teeth. With this come several cloths 
—burlap, turkish toweling, cheesecloth, etc. 
The purpose of the es is to provide 
an implement with which the housekeeper, 
standing erect, can direct and control the 
scrubbing cloth as easily as with her hands. 
The rubber teeth hold the cloth without the 
trouble of mechanical adjustment, and the 
rubber end may also be used in cleaning the 
windows without the cloth. With it walls, 
floors, windows, porches, etc., may be cleaned 
without back-breaking effort. If necessary the 
cloth may be more securely fastened by pass- 
ing one or two ends through notches made 
for this purpose on the wooden edge of the 
crosspiece. The device is very light and 
easily manipulated. Mad James 
Lefevre, New Paltz, N. Y. 


Planked Steak Holder 


No. 270—The Manning-Bowman Planked 
Steak Holder. This consists of an oblong 
holder, having handle at each end and stand- 
ing on four small nickel-plated feet. In this 
holder, which is one and three-eighths inches 
deep and made of copper heavily nickeled, 
is the plank, a heavy oak plank, sixteen 
inches long, ten inches wide at the center, 
and one and one-fourth inches thick About 
the outer edge is a groove, and three flar- 
ing grooves through the center lead to a hol- 
low at one end. ese grooves are designed 
to catch and hold the juices from the steak. 
The plank fits closely in the holder and has 
a nickel-plated knob at each end by which 
it may be lifted. The holder is fitted with 
ebonized handles mounted on nickel-plated 
standards, and has a flange edge entirel 
around it forming a rim one and sole ien | 
inches wide. The finish is plain, smooth, 
and handsome. Made by Manning,Bowman 
& Co., Meriden, Ct. 


Casserole Dish 


No. 271—The Manning-Bowman Casserole 
Dish. This consists of an oblong nickeled 
holder standing on four small nickel feet 
and having a smooth finish nickeled handle 
at each end. The sides of the frame are 
perforated in an attractive pattern. In this 
frame rests a brown pottery casserole or lin- 
ing with cover, the interior of the casserole 
being white. The article is cooked in the 
casserole and placed in the metal frame for 
serving, thus adding to the looks and pre- 
venting the hot dish from marring table- 
cloth or top. The casseroles come in many 
different styles, shapes, and sizes. Made by 
Manning, pole & Co., Meriden, Ct. 


Correction. The address of the Hoosier 
Mfg. Co. is Newcastle, Ind., instead of San 


Cal., as formerly given. 
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ALIFORNIA raisins, which can be 
purchased, seeded, for ten to twelve 
cents per pound, are delicious and 
valuable as.a food product, but they have 
not received the attention they deserve. 

Raisins. are. particularly “ tasty” when 
returned, as nearly as possible, to their 
original form, and this may be very eas- 
ily accomplished: simply soak, then sim- 
mer them. A fireless cooker gives per- 
fect results. Raisin juice extracted in 
cooking is merely unfermented grape 
juice, and is very pleasing and nourish- 
ing to weak stomachs. When properly 
baked in bread, raisins give children an 
almost ideal food, being a proper com- 
bination of cereal and fruit, satisfying 
the natural appetite for something sweet, 
and being infinitely more wholesome than 
cake or pie. 

As to actual food value, a few compati- 
sons are interesting, especially in view 
of the fact that, by many persons, raisins 
are re as knickknacks merely, 
hardly “good for” the eaters. The 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture remarks, im this connection, that 
an important medicinal value of raisins 
is im their laxative effect. But as to 
comparative: food. value, one pound of 
ordinary California raisins. represents a 
food value equal to any of the. follow- 
ing: One and one-third pounds. of beef, 
six pounds of apples, five pounds of ba- 
nanas, four and one-fourth pounds of 
potatoes, one pound of bread, four 
pounds, of milk, four and three-fourths 
pounds, of fish, or two pounds of eggs. 

The. Californians use and eat raisins* 
in a way that those east of the Missis- 


The Delicious and 
Neglected Raisin 


sippi need to learn to do. Where we 
eat sweet chocolate they use the more 
healthful raisin. On journeys one will see 
the native Californian bring out dainty 
bread and butter sandwiches and raisins 
for lunch, and the Easterner looks on 
and envies. He even learns to follow 
suit, and rashly states what he will do 
when he returns to his native heath. 

At the door of the far Eastern states 
tradition stands, and brave the man or 
woman who dares cross her path. Ina 
the days of our mothers’ childhood the 
eating of raisins in their raw state was 
said to induce fits. The shadow of that 
belief clings tous yet. Raisins, a whole- 
some, palatable food, equal in nutrition 
to our most familiar foods, yet banished 
to a jar which holds one pound for the 
year’s supply! 

The price of raisins in the East is 
ridiculously high. Raisins at forty-five 
cents a pound may be as nutritious, but . 
not so cheap, as meat at twenty-five 
cents. The reason for this high price 
needs to be investigated and explained, 
and when the Californians celebrate 
“ Raisin Day ” this year, let us hope they 
will determine to investigate the Eastern 
market, and will not only give Easterners 
clean American raisins at a reasonable 
price, but enter into a campaign of edu- 
cation which will raise the consumption 
of raisins in this country to the English 
rate. Let us know why the English peo- 
ple consume six pounds of raisins per 
capita per year, while the Americans 
use but one. 

Following are excellent recipes calling 
ed the use of this admirable food mate- 


Raisin Bread. 


Scald one pint of sweet milk, add. 
two. ounces of sugar, one and one-half. 
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ounces of salt, two ounces of molasses, 
and one pint of lukewarm water. When 
the mixture is lukewarm add one com- 
pressed yeast cake previously dissolved 
in warm water, and mix with two 
pounds of white flour and two pounds 
of graham; add two pounds of raisins 
and one-half a pound of chopped nuts. 
Let the dough rise twice. The second 
time mold into loaves and oo" in a 
moderately hot oven. 
Raisin Brown Bread 

Mix three cupfuls of yellow corn 
meal with one and one-half cupfuls of 
graham flour, one and one-half cupfuls 
of white flour, and one cupful of New 
Orleans molasses. Add one teaspoonful 
of soda dissolved in one-half cupful of 
warm water, one teaspoonful of salt, and 
enough sour milk to make a soft batter. 
Mix flour and salt, then molasses with 
the soda, stir until foamy, then add milk 
and one and one-half cupfuls of raisins. 
Fill mold half full and steam three hours. 


Raisin Pie 


Stir together one cupful of cold water, 
one cupful of sugar, and one level table- 
spoonful of cornstarch. Add the grated 
yellow rind and juice of a lemon, a cu 
ful of ——- raisins, and a part of 
lemon peel chopped fine. Cook all to- 
gether until the cornstarch has well 
thickened, stirring constantly to prevent 
burning. Prepare this before mixing the 
crust, and set aside to cool until that is 
ready, then bake with an upper crust 
and under crust. This makes a lemon 
pie more relished by many than the ordi- 
nary kind with a meringue covering. 
Raisin Souffle 


Steam a generous half a cupful of 
seeded raisins until plump and soft, and 
chop fine. To the whites of four 
add a pinch of salt, beat until frothy, 
add a quarter of a teaspoonful of sifted 
cream of tartar, and whip steadily until 
very stiff. To the chopped raisins add 
three tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar 
and ten drops of vanilla, and mix very 
lightly with the whipped whites. Turn 
quickly into a buttered dish, dust thickly 
with powdered sugar, and bake in a hot 
oven for about twenty minutes. The 
exact time will depend upon the oven 
heat. When the souffle has risen to 
double its size and is crusty and slightly 
colored take at once from the oven and 
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serve immediately, as it quickly falls. 
Pass with it flavored whipped cream or a 
chilled soft custard made with the egg 
yolks. 

A Western Lunch Cake 


Cream together a half a cupful of but- 
ter and one cupful of sugar. Add the 
unbeaten yolks of two eggs, and beat 
until light. Mix and sift together two 
cupfuls of flour, .one and one-half tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder, two 
teaspoonfuls of cinnamon, and one- 
quarter of a teaspoonful of salt. Add 
this to the batter, alternating with one 
cupful of milk. Lastly stir in one tea- 
spoonful of vanilla, one cupful of seeded 
and halved raisins well floured, and the 
stiffly beaten whites of the eggs. Beat 
hard for a moment, turn into a shallow 
pan lined with paper, and bake about 
half an hour in a moderate oven; it 
should be barely two inches thick when 
done. Spread at once with melted but- 
ter, dust thickly with powdered sugar 
and cinnamon, and return to the oven 
for a few moments until the sugar is very 
slightly crusted. 

Raisin Fudge 

Two cupfuls of sugar, one cupful of 
milk, butter size of an egg, one-half cup- 
ful of chocolate. Cook, stirring con- 
tinually until bubbles break slowly. 
Have ready one-half pound of walnuts 
chopped fine, and one pound of seeded 
chopped raisins. Add these, stir until ~ 
stiff, and pour into buttered pans; mark 
in squares when sufficiently cool. 
Raisin Balls 


Put seeded raisins through the food 
chopper. Weigh and take a scant third 
of the weight in granulated sugar. Work 
this into the paste, using a few drops of 
strained honey to bind if necessary. 
Mold with the fingers into balls the size 
of a hazel nut. Take each on a fork or 
candy dip, and dip in melted, unsweet- 
ened chocolate. Lay well apart on waxed 
paper until firm. 

Raisin Sandwiches for Afternoon Teas 
ne fine one cupful of seeded raisins, 
ther with one cupful of nuts, prefer- 
an y walnuts, mix with whipped cream 
or the white of an egg beaten, and sea- 
son with salt. Spread between slices of 
bread cut very thin. The sandwiches 
‘should not be prepared long before they 
are to be eaten. 
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Grapefruit and Kumquats 


By Louise Pond Chapin 


'T IS interesting to know that altho 
y the grapefruit, pom 
and shaddock are one species, hor- 
ticulturally they are different. The 
grapefruit and pomelo are more nearly 
alike and of greater value commercially. 
The shaddock derived its name from 
Dr. Shaddock, who first carried the fruit 
from China and Japan to the West 
Indies, whence it was introduced into 
Florida. The shaddock differs mate- 
tially from the grapefruit, being much 
larger in size, sometimes weighing fifteen 
or sixteen pounds. Shaddock are pear- 
d, with a thick skin and very coarse 
flesh, and are cultivated mainly as cu- 
riosities, although in some foreign coun- 
tries they are preferred to the grape- 
fruit. We seldom find them in our 
markets. 

California is taking up the growing of 
grapefruit, and the quality from this lo- 
cality improves each season. In no place 
in the world, however, has the grapefruit 
reached such perfection as in Florida. 
The common name grapefruit owes its 
origin to the manner of growth, the fruit 
usually forming in clusters or bunches 
suggesting the grape and with from three 
to fifteen in each cluster. 

Grapefruit has the reputation of being 
an excellent digestive. The pulp is sub- 
acid and refreshing, and a percentage 
of quinine is said to be present, givin 
it value as a tonic. In selecting the fruit 
secure one of good. weight for the size, 
for such will be found juicy and rich 
flavored. 

The kumquat or Japanese orange is a 
small, orange-colored fruit usually of- 
fered for sale in our markets in boxes 
holding a pint or quart. It is of Chinese 
origin, although now cultivated exten- 
sively in Japan. As the demand is in- 
creasing each year Florida and California 
are ing up the culture. Kumquats 
grow ona Song bush and form both s 
and in clusters. The foliage is a beauti- 
ful dark rich green, and makes an ex- 
cellent dwarf orange to grow in pots for 
decorative purposes. 

This fruit does not lend itself as 


readily to a variety of ways in cooking or 
serving as the orange or grapefruit. It 
is relished in the raw state by many, both 
skin and pulp being eaten. The pulp is 
acid in flavor, while the skin is sweet. 
As is often the case the simpler methods 
of preparation will perhaps prove the 
most cso in the use of both fruits. 


Crystallized Kumquats 


Carefully wash the kuniquats and cook 
in boiling water till tender and trans- 
parent. Drain, make a sirup with one 
cupful of sugar and one-half cupful of 
water, and boil until it spins a heavy 
thread. Put in the kumquats, cook ten 
minutes, drain, and roll each in granu- 
lated sugar. Place on a sieve until thor- 
oughly dried. 


Kumquat Salad 


To serve kumquats in a salad, cut in 
slices crosswise and arrange on water- 
cress or crisp lettuce leaves. Pour over it 
a French dressing, made in the propor- 
tion of three tablespoonfuls of oil, one- 
fourth teaspoonful of salt, a little white 
pepper, and one tablespoonful of lemon 
juice. Sprinkle the salad lightly with 
finely chopped chives. 


Kumquat Fritters 


Mix and sift together one-half cupful 
of flour, one tablespoonful of sugar, and 
a few grains of salt. Beat the yolk of 
ne till light; add one-half teaspoon- 

lemon peel and three tablespoon- 
fuls of orange juice. Beat this into the 
flour, then fold in the beaten white of 
one egg. Cut eight kumquats in halves, 
remove the seeds, and let the fruit stand 
in the fritter batter for one-half hour; 
fry in deep fat till a golden brown, drain 
on soft paper, and sprinkle with pow- 
dered sugar. If a satce is desired boil 
together one-half cupful of sugar and 
one-quarter cupful of water till it spins 
a heavy thread. Pour gradually on to 
the stiffly beaten white of one egg, beat 
till cool, add a few grains of salt, one 
teaspoonful of lemon juice, and one tea- 
spoonful of orange curacao. The kum- 
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quat juice will also give a desirable 
flavor. 


Grapefruit for Breakfast 


Cut the grapefruit in halves crossways, 
remove the seeds (fully twenty, often 
more will be found in each fruit), and 
with a sharp knife separate the pulp 
from the skin, cutting entirely around the 
fruit, then detach the portions of pulp 
from each section. The tough white 
membrane and center may be removed in 
one piece by cutting with the point of 
the knife, or with scissors if more con- 
venient, through the center at the blos- 
som or stem end. If preferred the cen- 
ter only resales removed, and with the 
knife cut the pulp in each section free 
from the membrane. The center may be 
filled with sugar, and a maraschino 
cherry added if desired. Allow to stand 
in a cold place fully fifteen minutes be- 
fore serving. 

If the pulp of the fruit is to be com- 
bined with other fruits, it is desirable to 
keep the pieces as large and unbroken 
as possible. To best accomplish this re- 
move the skin in quarters, discarding 
every particle of the thick white skin; 
separate carefully into sections, cut a 
slit in the membrane covering each sec- 
tion, remove membrane and all seeds, 
and leave the fruit in one large piece or 
break in smaller pieces. Little juice is 
obtained in this way, but the fruit is 
__ kept in better-sized pieces for some uses. 


Iced Grapefruit 


Remove pulp by last method, mix with 
an equal quantity of Malaga grapes, 
skinned and s removed. Sweeten 
to taste, add three or four tablespoonfuls 
of pineapple or other fruit juice, place 
in a freezer, and pack in ice and salt for 
an hour, or till partly frozen. 
Grapefruit Jelly 

Soak two and. one-half level table- 
spoonfuls of granulated gelatin in one- 
half cupful of cold water for fifteen 
minutes, add one cupful of boiling water, 
three-fourths of a cupful of sugar, and 
one tablespoonful of lemon juice. Keep 
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hot over boiling water till gelatin is thor- 
oughly dissolved, and strain. Add three 
tablespoonfuls of pineapple juice, and 
one and three-fourths of a cupful of 
grapefruit juice. Turn into a mold 
which has been wet with cold water and 
set jelly aside to harden. Pieces of the 
grapefruit pulp may be added if desired. 


Grapefruit Salad 


Two grapefruit, one red pepper, two 
green peppers, one cupful-of diced cel- 
ery. Remove the pulp from the gra 
fruit in sections, by removing the s 
first. Remove the stems and seeds from 
peppers and finely shred. Mix together 
grapefruit, peppers, and celery and com- 
bine with a French dressing, made the 
usual way, only substituting Seager 
juice in place of vinegar. Place the 
mixture on a bed of watercress or small 
crisp lettuce leaves. 


Grapefruit and Rice Dessert 


One cupful of freshly boiled rice, one 
tablespoonful of granulated gelatin, two 
tablespoonfuls of granulated sugar, and 
one pint of whipping cream. Soak the 
gelatin in four tablespoonfuls of cold 
water for fifteen minutes, set over hot 
water till gelatin is thoroughly dissolved. 
Add sugar and rice and when perfectly 
cold carefully mix in the cream, whipped 
stiff. Fill a mold—a border mold makes 
an attractive shape—and stand aside to 
set. When ready to serve unmold rice, 
arrange full sections of grapefruit 
around the mold, and pour sauce in cen- 
ter. 


Sauce 


Rub three lumps of loaf sugar on the 
outside of a well-washed orange till as 
much as possible of the oil in orange 
peel is absorbed. Cook together one cup- 
ful of sugar, including the three lumps, 
and one-half cupful of water until the 
sirup spins a heavy thread; it will take 
about ten minutes. Take from the fire, 
when cool add one or two tablespoonfuls 
of some other fruit juice and two table- 
a of finely cut candied crange 
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The kumquat makes good eating, good jelly. good salads, and other things 


Photographs by Anna W. Morrison 


No fruit is more refreshing than the grapefruit. It is good by itself, in salads, and marmalade 
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Baskets of candy eggs are used for favors. The spun sugar nests for the chickens can be ordered from 
abaker. The tulips are pink and white. Ice cream in fancy molds is shown on the plates. The 
yellow chicken nursery china is from the store of Charles Hall, Springfield Mass 


Photographs by Katherine B. Stanley 


Four little girls at an Easter party. A description of the table decorations is given above 
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A spring luncheon table set for the last course of sherbet or frozen souffle 
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Chocolate souffle with whipped cream 
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Individual breakfast trays are necessities and not luxuries for busy people 


China and apparatus by courtesy of Charlies Hall, Springfield, Mass. 


Sunday night tea in library or on piesza is readily prepared with the help of a tray 
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Tray Service 


SING the tray in serving informal 
meals is one of the medern labor 
savers which is growing in popu- 

larity with the housewife. One has only 
to walk through the china shops to see 
how many and varied are the trays and 
how much thought is put into their mak- 
ing. Lest the woman shopper should not 
realize what a picture can be made from 
one, each tray is set with its own par- 
ticular matched china. These matched 
trays find many admirers among women 
who love dainty things. One may find 
almost any design in china: pink roses on 
white ground, yellow poppies on cream, 
red roses, blue and white delft ware, 
brown and ecru, rambling flowers or con- 
ventionalized motifs—these are included 
among the colors and designs. Some of 
the big shops show expensive trays of 
inlaid mahogany or other woods, or 
others with flowered china bottoms and 
mahogany rims. Some have old prints 
under glass and wooden rims. There are 
trays of heavy cut glass, of copper, brass, 
gold, silver, and the rare old Sheffield 
plate with raised border, garlands of 
grapes and leaves. 

One of the simplest of the newer trays 
and its equipment is the invalid’s soup 
service. This is of the daintiest and pret- 
tiest of china, everything matching. The 
small round tray holds the covered soup 
or bouillon bowl, a cunning china toast 
rack, a salt and a pepper. Even more 
simple is the toast and tea service—just 
a saucer flattened into an ellipse, with rim 
at one side to hold the cup. 

The little bedroom tray is a familiar 
and popular object. By searching it may 
be found to harmonize in design, or at 
least in coloring, with the bedroom fit- 
tings. The tray itself, the water pitcher, 
candlestick ahd matchbox, are of the 
same china. The water glass i is the only 
odd piece. Nothing is more easily fitted 
up than such a tray can be, using the 
things at hand. If one cannot procure a 
white china candlestick to match a plain 
white pitcher, there are always white 
enameled tin ones to be found. A glass 
pitcher, candlestick, tumbler and match- 
safe always look dainty if kept shining. 
A quaint, old-time bedroom should have 
its tray and candlestick of brass and a 


stoneware pitcher. Aside from its decora- 
tive note, the bedroom tray reminds us 
of the little comfort touches that mean so 
much to our guests. 

Next in size, and far greater in its real 
importance, is the invalid’s tray. Gen- 
erally it is necessary to coax the appetite. 
and the nurse relies on appealing to the 
eye of the invalid as well as to the taste. 
This tray for the sickroom meals should 
be kept separate from the family utensils 
and dishes. Sparkling cleanliness of 
china, silver and glass, snowy, freshly- 
ironed napery, food perfectly prepared 
and served most attractively—all these 
items must be noted in fixing the sick- 
room tray. It is not necessary to buy 
special china. Each family has a few 
pretty gift pieces and these will be gladly 
loaned the invalid. The mother of a sick 
child pressed a large gift cup into service, 
as a bowl for broths and porridges, and 
found it answered nicely. The handle 
was an anchor for weak fingers. A 
pretty cup or bowl for broths and cus- 
tards, an egg cup, plate, glass sauce dish 
for jellies and gelatins—these belong to 
the equipment. The little individual 
baking dishes called ramekins come into 
use splendidly for serving just one por- 
tion. This tray should never be final. 
The moment the sick one tires, the china 
should be changed. The mother of a lad- 
die laid up with scarlet fever telephoned 
her friends for gifts of gay paper napkins 
and used these to brighten the sickroom 
tray and keep up the little chap’s interest 
in his meals. The sickroom tray must be 
like the actor in a play. It must enter 
exactly on its own cue. It must exit the 
moment its work is done. Never must 
it be left sitting around to pall on the in- 
valid’s sight. 

The breakfast tray has always held its 
own abroad. It is becoming more and 
more popular in America, and in many 
families is a great labor saver. It is es- 
pecially liked by the maid of all work in 
a small family. She learns to keep the 
traycloth and napkins and breakfast 
china close at hand in the kitchen cabinet. 
With the tray set with its china placed on 
the kitchen table, she saves herself many, 
many steps. As soon as the coffee is 
made she pours it into the coffee pot. The 
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eggs she places in a bowl and covers them 
over with napkin or plate. If she has no 
metal cover, she uses a bowl or plate to 
cover the chops or bacon. If there is 
no china or metal toast rack or covered 
muffin dish, she wraps the hot breads in 
a clean fringed napkin. The butter is 
nicest made into balls and kept in a small 
bowl or sauce dish with small pieces of 
ice. Small baskets are just the things to 
serve fruit in and the cream can go up- 
stairs in its own bottle to be poured into 
a small pitcher or into the cups direct. 
Perhaps the maid must take two trips 
with the trays, but even so she has not 
taken as many as she would in setting the 
dining room table and serving therefrom. 
Every breakfast is not thus elaborate. 
Most Americans who lead sedentary lives 
now breakfast on fruit, coffee and rolls 
or toast, as our foreign cousins do. The 
tray is for the small family, and while the 
service sounds elaborate remember there 
are only two persons supplied and that 
everything is kept very compact. 

As soon as the breakfast trays have 
gone upstairs, the maid is free to do her 
morning’s work. She has not had the in- 
terruption of setting the dining room 
table, waiting for late members of the 
family, clearing the table, sweeping up 
the crumbs and dusting the room ready 
for the next meal. When she goes up- 
stairs again for her tray, the dishes are 
all collected thereon. She can cover the 
tray and set it aside, or she can put the 
dishes to soak and wash them with the 
luncheon things. 

“T consider that I give Annie two ex- 
tra hours for her washing, ironing, clean- 
ing and other tasks,” said one house- 
keeper, “ by not using the dining room for 
breakfast. It is a help to me, too. Where 
I would have to dress for the morning 
to come downstairs, now I bathe, do my 
hair and slip on a neat kimona. Then I 
serve breakfast, get my husband off on 
his train, Harry off to school and bathe 
the baby before I put on my tailor suit 
and start out to do the marketing. Harry 
and I have our luncheon upstairs in the 
nursery or out on the porch, too, so there 
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is practically but one meal served in the 
dining room each day. I have kept Annie 
five years and have never heard her com- 
plain, as other maids do, of the drudgery 
of setting the table and washing dishes 
three times a day.” 

The tray is now in general use for Sun- 
day night suppers. It is arranged in the 
kitchen and brought into the library, sit- 
ting room or out on to the porch in sum- 
mer. The sandwiches, salads and simple 
desserts can be prepared in the morning, 
the tray set with its dishes and napery. 
Then Sunday night there is only the 
simple matter of making the tea, toast, 
and the one hot dish in the chafing dish. 
Maids may spend their Sunday evenings 
out with clear conscience when the tray 
supper is the rule of the household. 

The nursery tray is a great simplifier 
of household tasks. It should be an 
unbreakable one and fitted out with the 
nursery dishes. There is the oatmeal 
bowl, pitcher and plate, the goodly china 
mug or silver cup, warranted to roll 
around unbroken on the nursery floor 
if baby sees fit to throw it overboard. 
The china has the much-loved Mother 
Goose or other attractive pictures there- 
on. Baby has his own = and fork. 
His breakfast is never difficult to prepare 
and is always a labor of love. 

Baby need not run the risk of taking 
cold by changing from the warm, even 
temperature of the nursery to the hastily 
heated, perhaps chilly dining room. The 
first meal of the day is not made exciting 
by being eaten under the auspices and 
perhaps teasing of adults. Best of all, 
mother is not hurried and worried and 
flurried with the triple duties of getting 
the whole family in breakfast trim and 
starting her day all at once. All thi 
point to the many advantages of both the 
nursery and the breakfast tray. The 
luncheon tray, too, is a handy institution 
for the woman alone at noon. She can 
have the dainty tray placed on her sew- 
ing table or her writing desk and be cozy, 
quiet, and not feel that she is making 
extra work for the maid. 
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What to Eat in April 


Suggestions for Bills of Fare for Two Weeks 
(Foods marked with an asterisk will be found among the Recipes on Pages 478, 489-490) 


SUNDAY 
Breakfast 
Grapefruit 
orned beef hash with 
sauce tartare 
Rice griddlecakes 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Tomato bouillon 
veal, brown 
sauce 
Mashed potatoes 
String beans 
Boiled custard* 
Sponge cake 
Coffee 
Supper 
Oyster stew 
Baked rhubarb 
Wafers Cheese 


MONDAY 
Breakfast 
Stewed prunes 


Tripe a la Creole 
Baked potatoes 
Stewed fruit 
Cookies 
Dinner 
Vegetable soup 
‘Thin-sliced cold roast 
veal 
Potato souffle 
Cranberry sauce 
String bean salad 
Wafers Cheese 

ffee 


TUESDAY 
Preakfast 
Oranges 
cooked in shell 
uttered toast 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Hot cheese sandwiches 
Sliced oranges 
dates 
Tea Cookies 
Dinner 
Veal croquettes* 
Tomato sauce 
Boiled onions 
Browned potatoes 


Grapefruit 
Minced veal on toast 
Muffins Coffee 


Luncheon 
Creamed asparagus on 


toast 
Baked custards* 
Dinner 
Cream of onion soup 
Boiled ham 
Baked potatoes 
Buttered beets 
Rhubarb pie 
Coffee 


THURSDAY 


Breakfast 
Baked apples 
Cere 
Broiled bacon 
Popovers Coffee 
Luncheon 
Corn chowder 
Canned fruit 
Chocolate layer cake 
Tea 
Dinner 
Thin slices of boiled 
ham broiled 
Casserole of vegetables 
Asparagus salad 
Waters Cheese 
ffee 


FRIDAY 
Breakfast 
Oranges 
Dried beef and cream 
Potato cakes 
Graham muffins 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Salad of boiled eggs 
and lettuce 
Mayonnaise dressing 

ubarb tarts 
Cocoa 
Dinner 
Broiled shad 
Creamed potatoes 
Cucumbers, French 
dressing 
Coffee jelly 
cream 
ffee 


SATURDAY 


Breakfast 
Buttered toast 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Creamed ham 
Baked potatoes 
Pineapple sponge 


Dinner 
Broiled steak 
French fried potatoes 
Carrots cooked in cas- 
serole 


Stewed 
Cake 
SUNDAY 
Breakfast 


Grapefruit 
Minced ham scrambled 
with eggs 


Rolls Coffee 


Dinner 
Forequarter of lamb 
Brown sauce 
Potatoes browned with 
meat 

Canned peas 
Lettuce salad 
Snow pudding 
Custard sauce 
Coffee 


Supper 
Toasted muffins 
~ 


Baked macaroni 
Rhubarb sauce 
Cookies 
Tea 


Dinner 


Cream of pea soup 
Salmi of lamb 
Stuffed potatoes 
Canned corn 
Fruit 
Coffee 


TUESDAY 


Breakfast 


Poached eggs on toast 
Rhode johnny- 


Apple sauce 
Dinner 
Hashed lamb with rice 

rder 
Spanish sauce 

Spinach 
Prune pudding 

Coffee 


WEDNESDAY 
Breakfast 
Oranges 
Fried mush 
Maple sirup 
on Coffee 
Luncheon 
Baked beans 
Canned fruit 
Tea 
Dinner 
Baked shad roe 
Creamed potatoes 
Tomato salad 
Indian pudding 


THURSDAY 


Breakfast 
Cereal with dates 
Entire wheat muffins 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Lettuce and fish salad 
Cheese sandwiches 

ubarb sauce 
Dinner 
Braised tongue with 
greens 
Mashed potatoes 
Coleslaw 
Baked custards 
Coffee 
FRIDAY 
Breakfast 
Oranges 
Parsley omelet 
Popovers Coffee 
Luncheon 
Oyster sou 
Vegetable sa 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Vegetables en casserole 
Asparagus 
Hollandaise sauce 
Cottage pudding 
Foamy sauce 
Coffee 


SATURDAY 


Breakfast 
Codfish balls 
Muffins Coffee 
Luncheon 
Vegetable soup 
Rice pudding 
Dinner 
Id to 
to 
Spinac 
New pota' 


Raisin 
Coffee 


f 
Cereal ra 
Toasted muffins 
Marmalade 
Coffee — 
ZGBuncheon ; | 
MONDAY 
Breakfast 
Bananas and cream 3 
Cereal 
Muffins Coffee 
Luncheon 
| 
| 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Rice cooked with rai- 
_ sins 
Lettuce salad Gingerbread ; | 
Steamed fig pudding 
Coffee 
WEDNESDAY | 
Breakfast 
ar } 
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How” Talks 


VII-—-The Cooking of Vegetables 


N THE cooking of vegetables nutri- 
tive value and digestibility need not 
be sacrificed when a method is used 

which secures the best flavor and a pala- 
table result. It is needful first that the 
one cooking should understand that the 
framework of vegetables, known as cel- 
lulose, and the starch of which most are 
composed, are almost incapable of diges- 
tion in their raw state. These must be 
softened and changed by cooking, or the 
potato remains as little capable of nour- 
ishment as the tablecloth would be. 

Take an unripe apple. We have been 
warned against them ever since we made 
our first furtive trial upon forbidden 
fruit. The green apple is hard and 
woody because of its cellulous frame- 
work. Then nature sets to work, and 
aided by the heat of the sun ripens the 
acids in the fruit, and the hard, cellulous 
framework in part breaks down and dis- 
solves.- The same process takes place 
when cabbage is changed into sauer- 
kraut. And the changes which we call 
ripening are those which we seek to imi- 
tate when we cook. 

In general, vegetables need long, slow 
cooking, under the influence of moisture; 
and the drier, the more compact they 
are, the longer cooking and more mois- 
ture they need. But they need it applied 
in such a way as to preserve and enhance 
the delicate flavors and not disseminate 
them by hurried boiling in ovractically 
open vessels 

To begin with, all green vegetables, 
roots, and tubers should be crisp and 
firm and thoroughly clean when put on 
to cook. With asparagus, cut off the 
woody part and wash well. If this is to 
be cooked in the casserole, lay it in with 
heads all in one direction, and half cover 
with boiling water. Cover the casserole 
and place in an oven sufficiently hot so 
the water will simmer. Cook until the 
asparagus is tender, a matter of from 
twenty to forty minutes, depending upon 
the tenderness and freshness of the 
vegetable. Serve on toast with or with- 
out a thin cream sauce; or the juice in 
which the asparagus has been cooked 


may be cooked down, a little cream 
added, seasoned, and poured over the 
asparagus. The water should not be 
thrown away, for valuable salts and 
much flavor are held in it, and it may be 
used for soup. The asparagus may be 
cut into short pieces if desired. 

Spinach has comparatively little food 
value, but is valuable in other ways. It 
is a most abused vegetable in cooking. 
It is not difficult, but takes much time 
and water and patience to prepare, for 
every leaf must be scrupulously clean if 
it is to be eaten with delight. To clean 
the spinach, cut off the roots, break each 
leaf apart, and drop them into a lar 
pan of cold water. Rinse and put in 
another pan, letting fresh water run over 
them. ntinue doing this until there is 
not a trace of sand or dirt in the pan. 
Drain and put the spinach in a large ket- 
tle, adding for a half peck of spinach ~ 
about half a cupful of water. Cover 
carefully and boil ten minutes. Pour 
into a colander to drain. Pour cold 
water over it and let it thoroughly drain. 
Chop fine and reheat in milk, cream, or 
butter and serve. Spinach holds enough 
water for the ten minutes of cooking, 
and the half cupful is added merely for ~ 
precaution’s sake. The spinach should 
be pressed down, and if possible, turned 
over once during the cooking. When 
cooked in this way the vegetable will re- 
tain its salts and its flavor and be much 
more delicately palatable than when 
boiled in a quantity of water for a longer 
time. 

Peas should be shelled and the shells 
put in a saucepan and covered with boil- 
ing water. Cook for thirty minutes, 
drain, and put the shelled peas into this 
water; add a very little sugar, put in 
the casserole and cook, simmering slowly 
until the peas are tender. It is almost 
practically impossible to give the time 
of cooking, so much depends upon the 
freshness and maturity of the peas. 
From twenty to thirty minutes, or in 
the oven from thirty to forty, should suf- 
fice. They must not be overdone. 

String beans should be blanched. 
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THREE MEALS A DAY 


Free them from strings; cut up, and soak 
in cold water, for a longer or shorter 
time. If they are fresh and crisp, twenty 
minutes will do; if wilted, a few hours 
are needed. Drain, put them into rap- 
idly boiling, salted water, and boil 
rapidly, cover off, for ten minutes. 
Drain, let cold water run over them, then 
put them in the casserole with one-half 
cupful of boiling water and one round- 
ing tablespoonful of butter for each 
quart of beans. Cover and cook for 
twenty or twenty-five minutes in a 
medium hot oven. Do not overcook. 
Season and serve. 


Cauliflower, cabbage, and brussels 
sprouts must all be soaked for thirty 
minutes in cold water to which salt has 
been added in order to free them from 
any insects hidden in the leaves. Break 
the cauliflower into flowerets and cut the 
cabbage in pieces if the casserole is to be 
used. Half cover with water and cook 
in the oven, the cabbage for an hour or 
more, depending upon its age, the cauli- 
flower from thirty to forty minutes. 

When the cabbage is nearly done, if 
more than a little water remains pour it 


off until about one-half cupful is left. 
Add one rounding tablespoonful of but- 
ter or bacon fat and cook uncovered for 
the remainder of the time. The cauli- 
flower should be cooked until done, 
drained, and served with a cream or hol- 
landaise sauce, 

Brussels sprouts should be prepared 
for cooking by removing any outside 
leaves after soaking, and putting in the 
casserole with, for a quart of sprouts, 
one cupful of stock and one rounding 
tablespoonful of butter. Cook until ten- 
der. Remove cover of the casserole, 
season with salt and pepper, add more 
butter if necessary, and serve without 
satice. 

There is but one way of finding out 
when vegetables are done, and that is to 
try them. Salt should be added when 
the cooking is nearly or all done, and 
the time for cooking in the casserole 
should be from ten to forty minutes more 
than cooking on the stove. They do not 
need careful watching when cooking in 
this way, and will be found to be more 
delicious, 


Recipes for the Bills of Fare 


Notze—Certain old and well-known recipes have been chosen for explanation because of the 


difficulties so many 


Boiled Custard 

Scald one pint of milk in a double 
boiler. Unless for some special reason, 
milk should always be scalded, not 
boiled, Beat the yolks of two eggs, or one 
whole egg, very light with two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, and when the milk 
has scalded pour it slowly on to the eggs 
and sugar, stirring all the while. The 
milk is added to the eggs and sugar, in- 
stead of these being added to it, for two 
reasons. The slow addition of a small 
amount of hot liquid cooks the egg, al- 
ready divided by the beating in of the 
sugar, without coagulating it until it is so 
hard that it separates and permits the 
custard to separate. Also, in this way all 
of the egg and sugar is mixed with the 


beginners seem to experience in getting them right, shown by the questions 
that have been asked concerning these processes. 


milk, When an attempt is made to add 
eggs to milk it is difficult, especially with 
a small amount, to clean out the dish 
properly. A little lost with small pro- 
portions may spoil or reduce the deli- 
ciousness of the dish. 

Return the milk, eggs and sugar to 
the double boiler and cook for three 
minutes, stirring slowly, but steadily and 
carefully. A minute’s carelessness here 
may spoil the custard. If not sufficiently 
cooked the custard will have a raw 
“eggy” taste, and the minute too long 
cooks the egg too hard and the custard 
seemingly curdles. As soon as the cus- 
tard coats the spoon, or as soon as it 
begins to feel thicker as one stirs, add 
the salt. Strain into a cool dish and 
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flavor with a teaspoonful of vanilla. 
Properly made, the custard will be smooth 
and of the consistency of rich cream. 


Baked Custards 


Take a pint of milk, the yolks of 
two eggs, one-half a _ saltspoonful 
of salt, and three tablespoonfuls of 
sugar. Scald the milk, beat the eggs 
and sugar together, add the milk to the 
eggs as described in the recipe for boiled 
custards and stir without returning to 
the stove until the sugar is dissolved. 
Add salt and vanilla and strain into 
custard cups. Place the cups in a deep 
baking pan and pour hot water around 
them until it nearly reaches their tops. 
Bake in a moderately hot oven until 
done. It usually takes from twenty to 
thirty minutes. The water about the cus- 
tards should not boil, and the custards 
should cook slowly, but the tops of the 
custards should brown. It may be neces- 
sary to increase the heat after the first ten 
minutes to secure this. The cups should 
be the same size and shape and the 
water should be all about them. When 
done, the custards should be of a smooth 
and velvety consistency. If curdled or 
wheyed, they have been cooked too 
rapidly at too high a temperature. 

To Make Croquettes 

All meat croquettes are made in the 
same way, except as different seasonings 
are used. For every two cupfuls of 
meat, chopped through a meat cutter, 
take one cupful of milk, two level table- 
spoonfuls of butter, four level table- 
spoonfuls of flour, two tablespoonfuls of 
finely chopped parsley and seasonings as 
desired. Scald the milk. Rub the butter 
and flour together until thoroughly 
smooth, add a little of the scalded milk to 
this gradually, stirring steadily until the 
butter and flour mixture will pour from 
the bowl. Then add this to the milk. If 
the butter and flour, after being rubbed 
together, are added to the milk without 
previously adding milk to them as de- 
scribed, the paste will lump and be hard 
to get smooth and creamy. Stir the milk 
until it thickens, is smooth, and the flour 
thoroughly cooked. It should cook at 
least fifteen minutes. Take from the fire, 
add chopped meat and seasonings, mixing 
carefully without beating or hard stirring. 
Stand the mixture aside to cool. When 
cool form into cone-shaped croquettes 
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with a mold, and cover with egg and 
bread crumbs. 

The covering of croquettes in prep- 
aration for frying is not difficult, but 
sometimes the reason for it is misunder- 
stood and there is consequent failure in 
securing the best results. The croquette 
mixture is already cooked. Reheating, 
not recooking, is all that is necessary. 
To reheat and yet give a crisply browned 
exterior is the object of frying. The 
is used to protect the interior of the 
croquette from the excessive heat, so 
the whole egg is not required, only the 
white. The use of the whole egg is 
unnecessary and extravagant, and whites 
are better to use than yolks, because the 
latter, containing oil, attract grease, or 
make a more greasy covering. Beat the 
white enough to break it into small 
particles, but not to beat it light. Add 
sufficient water to make the white thin, 
about two tablespoonfuls for each white. 

ust the most delicate albuminous cover- 
ing is necessary, but all parts of the 
croquette should be covered. A little 
hole permits the fat to enter and break 
the covering, or even the croquette. The 
crumbs are used to absorb the water in 
the egg, so that the fat will not splutter 
and spoil the croquettes. The crumbs 
without the egg cannot prevent the 
entrance of the fat, but the egg will not 
quickly brown without the crumbs. 
Bread, not cracker crumbs, should be 
used if the best appearance is desired. 
Croquettes should be covered with egg 
first, then with the crumbs, and after 
covering they may stand for some 
hours before frying, without any harm. 
The egg also protects them from the 
air and thus prevents the drying out 
of the croquettes. Fry in deep, smok- 
ing hot fat. If there be not enough 
fat, or if an effort is made to fry too 
many croquettes at a time, the fat 
becomes too cool and the results are 
unsatisfactory. The fat should be 
smoking hot, but not boiling. When fat 
boils it either has too much water in it 
or has become too hot for frying. Put 
about three croquettes in the basket at a 
time, plunge them into the fat, which 
should be deep enough to cover them, 
and they should brown in a minute. 
Remove the basket and lift each cro- 
quette out with the fingers on to brown 
paper arranged on a tin. 
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Planked Steak 


Have the steak cut from two to two 
and one-half inches thick, and trim as for 
broiling. Set the oval hardwood plank in 
the oven to heat and have ready the gar- 
nishings of hot mashed potatoes, cooked 
mushrooms, small onions, either French 
peas or string beans, carrots if desired, 
and either cauliflower or brussels 
sprouts. About half a cupful of each 
of the vegetables will be needed, more of 
the potato, however, being necessary. 
Usually from four to six people are 
served with the steak. Broil the steak in 
an ordinary wire broiler over coals long 
enough to sear the outside and give 
it a broiled flavor. Then set the broiler 
over a dripping pan and put the steak in 
this in a hot oven to cook from ten to 
twelve minutes, depending upon the 
thickness of the steak. When cooked, 
place the steak in the center of the hot 
plank and pipe a border of potato 
around the plank not more than a half 
inch from the edge. Betweeri this and 
the steak dispose the cooked vegetables. 
The onions should go at the corners of 
the steak, and the mixed peas, beans, car- 
rots, seasoned with salt, pepper and but- 
ter, at each side. At the ends should be 
placed the mushrooms and the cauli- 
flower or sprouts. Brush over the po- 
tatoes with the beaten yolk of an egg 
and set in the oven to brown. Serve 
in a boat brown mushroom sauce, made 
from the mushroom liquor. The gar- 
nishings may vary. 


Mushrooms Baked Under Glass 


Pare the mushrooms and cut off the 
stems. Put thin slices of toast, browned 
only on the underside, on the nappies 
which come with the bells. Sauté the 
mushrooms very delicately in butter and 
place them on the toast. Cover with 
the bells and bake from fifteen to twenty 
minutes in a moderately hot oven. Take 
from the oven, add one tablespoonful of 
hot cream, a little salt and pepper to each 
nappy, re-cover with bells and serve. 
Some of the recipes say to sauté the 
mushrooms in the butter, add the cream, 
and simmer. Then put on the toast and 
simply heat in the oven. When this 
method is used the greatest care has to 
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be employed not to let the cream cook. 
The first method insures better results 
in cooking the mushrooms without burn- 
ing and sticking, and produces therefore 
a more delicate flavor. 


To Candy Mint, Rose Leaves and Violets 

To a pound of leaves or blossoms, 
take one and one-fourth pounds of 
sugar. Rinse the leaves in cold water. 
Spread out to dry on a clean, soft linen 
cloth. Cook the sugar, adding just 
enough water to assist in the dissolving 
until it forms a soft ball when tried in 
cold water. Take from the fire, add the 
leaves or blossoms and lift the sirup 
over them carefully until all are covered. 
Return to the fire, let come to a boil, re- 
move and pour at once into a cold dish. 
Let stand until the next day. Drain the 
leaves from the sirup on a sieve. To 
this sirup add another half cupful of 
nee and again cook until it forms a 
soft ball. Again add the leaves and set 
aside over night. Drain, reheat the 
sirup and add the leaves, bringing the 
sirup to the boiling point. Remove 
from the fire and stir lightly until the 
sirup begins to grain. Pour out on 
sheets of oiled paper. Shake and 
separate the leaves, that each may be 


covered with grained sugar. Let dry 
and pack away. 


Maple Sugar Filling 

The exact recipe asked for it is im- 
possible to obtain. The following is 
what it seems to be: Break one pound 
of soft maple sugar into small pieces and 
put into a saucepan over the fire. When 
the sugar begins to melt, add one cupful 
of thick cream. Place the mixture over 
boiling water and stir until the sugar is 
dissolved. Boil until the sirup forms a 
soft ball when tried in cold water. Re 
move from the fire and beat until the 
filling is of the right consistency to 
spread. Flavor with a few drops of 
vanilla. 
Chicken dla King (Waldorf) 


Melt two tablespoonfuls of butter and 
sauté in this half of a green pepper, 
seeds and midribs removed and chopped 
fine, and one cupful of fresh mushrooms 
carefully peeled and broken in pieces. 
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Add two tablespoonfuls of flour and 
cook until the flour is smooth, but not 
browned. Add two cupfuls of cream, 
put where it will simmer only and cook 
until the sauce is thickened and the flour 
thoroughly cooked. Add three cupfuls 
of cooked chicken, cut in dice, and put 
the mixture over hot water. Beat one- 
fourth of a cupful of butter to a cream, 
add three egg yolks, one at a time, beat- 
ing steadily. Stir this into the hot 
chicken and stir carefully until the egg 
thickens. Be careful not to cook too 
rapidly, for the sauce should be smooth. 
Season with onion juice, a few drops of 
lemon juice, salt, and half a teaspoonful 
of paprika. Serve at once on toast. 


Hollandaise Sauce 


Beat one-half a cupful of butter to a 
cream. Add the yolks of three eggs, 
one at a time, beating thoroughly into the 
butter. Season with salt and paprika or 
a few grains of cayenne pepper. The 
sauce should not be hot with pepper. 
Put the mixture into a double boiler, 
gradually add one-half a cupful of boil- 
ing water, and cook, stirring constantly 
until the sauce thickens. Add one tea- 
spoonful of lemon juice and remove 
from fire. The curdling occurs when 
the sauce is overcooked or heated. The 
eggs cook hard in grains, and it gives the 
appearance of curdling, as the sauce then 
separates. Cook and stir slowly and 
steadily. 


Marshmallow Cake 


Beat one-half cupful of butter to a 
cream, add one and one-half cupfuls of 
sugar gradually, and beat until creamy. 
Add alternately one-half cupful of milk 
with two cupfuls of flour into which has 
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been sifted three teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder. Beat the whites of five eggs 
to a stiff, dry froth, add one-eighth of a 
teaspoonful of salt. Fold gently into the 
batter, and when well mixed’ add one- 
half a teaspoonful of vanilla. Bake in 
shallow, round tins and when cool fill 
sand marshmallow filling made as fol- 
WS: 


Marshmallow Filling 


Add two cupfuls of sugar to one-half 
cupful of milk, heat slowly to boiling 
point and boil five minutes. Break one- 
half a pound of marshmallows into 
pieces and melt in the double boiler. Add 
four tablespoonfuls of hot water and 
cook until the mixture is smooth. Add 
the milk sirup to this, stirring steadily. 
Take from the fire and beat until cool 
and thick enough to spread. Add one- 
half teaspoonful of vanilla, and then 
spread between the cake. This may be 
used for the top as well, or an extra frost- 
ing made with one cupful of fondant, 
the white of an egg, beaten until stiff, 
and one-fourth teaspoonful of vanilla. 
Melt the fondant, add the white of the 
egg and stir over the fire for a couple of 
minutes. Remove and beat until cool 
and stiff enough to spread. Flavor with 
vanilla or lemon juice. 


Danish Waffles 

Beat one-half pound of butter, with 
one-quarter pound of sugar, until 
creamy, then add the yolks of three eggs, 
one-half pound of flour, one pint of 
warm milk, and the whites of the eggs 
beaten stiff with a little salt. Bake in 
hot waffle irons, dust each waffle with 
powdered sugar, and serve with jam, 
preserves, cream, or sirup, as desired. 
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My Garden Living Room 


By Charlotte Dyer 


OR years | had visions of a garden 
sitting room that would be secluded, 
cozy, and thoroughly comfortable ; 

that would have about it an atmosphere 
of individuality. At last I had every lit- 
tle detail, from the cobblestone fireplace 
and the old stone well, shaggy with yel- 
‘low moss, to the palm-thatched roof, pic- 
tured in my mind. We moved to south- 


ern California, and bought a fine lot set 
to palms, trees, flowers, and shrubs, 
where we built a home. 

Directly back of the reception hall, 
and between the north and south wings 
in which, on the lower floor, were living 
room and dining room, there was to he 
an outer court or patio, 14 by 16 feet... 
This was to have a cemented floor and a 
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pergola roof, and we intended using it 
for a summer dining room. We have, 
however, used it the most of the year, 
for the climate, except during rains, has 
been wonderfully amiable. This court 
was to be accessible from the three above- 
mentioned rooms by means of double 
French windows. At the outer edge of 
this patio the sitting room garden was to 
begin, and was to occupy a thirty-foot 
square. Its position at the back of the 
house would make it absolutely secluded 
and quiet. 

When the house was completed and 
we were well settled, I commenced work 
on my garden. Except digging the holes 
for the pergola support posts, lifting the 
roof timbers into place, and hoisting some 
of the heaviest stones into the fireplace 
chimney, I built, planted, and made the 
furniture for this garden all by myself. 
It gave me so much healthy happiness 
and genuine recreation that I want other 
women to know about it, and perhaps 
some other tired, nervous woman will 
throw aside her “ pick-up” embroidery, 
her afternoon gossip over the tea cups, 
and go out with hammer and saw, rake 
and hoe and pick, and do the same things 
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I did. The novelty of the work was to me 
a “bracer.” The fresh air was a tonic, 
and I was the most surprised woman in 
the world in finding out what I could 
accomplish. 

Making the frame for the garden was 
the first thing done. This was to be a 
timber pergola thirty feet square, all the 
lumber to be of rough redwood. The 
support posts were 4 by 4, 14 feet high, 
set ten feet apart. The post holes were 
three feet deep. Before sinking the posts 
I scorched the ends lightly over a bonfire, 
then smeared them with tar, to preserve 
the wood from ground rot. The roof 
timbers were 2 by 4, set three feet apart, 
and on these I put a thatching of palm 
leaves, to keep out the sun and the fog. 
While these palm leaves were useful, 
they were also ornamental in a way, The 
palms on the lot needed trimming, and 
this use of the leaves saved the expense 
of hauling them away. They were light, 
and with a stepladder I had no trouble 
in spreading them on top of the roof 
timbers. I didn’t want to shut out the 


sun completely, so left some spaces be- 
tween the leaves, and through these 
spaces on bright days sunbeams dart, 


A general view of the garden and its furnishings 
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The fireplace of rough stone 


dripping and splashing merrily among 
the grass blades, the flowers, and the 
moss-covered rocks of the old well. 
When the roof was finished I put a lat- 
tice three feet high around the three 
sides. For this 1 used % by 3 red- 
wood strips, set in ten-inch squares. 
This not only made a good screen for 
vines to clamber over, but was good to 
look at. 

At the back of the garden, and directly 
opposite the patio, so that it could be 
seen through the French windows from 
the front hall, | commenced my fireplace. 
I put heart and soul into the masonry, 
and I really think I enjoyed this part of 
the garden making best of all. I bought 
a pair of canvas gloves for ten cents, and 
these protected my hands from lime and 
dirt and bruises. The stones didn’t cost 
me anything; most of them came from 
our cellar excavation, and the balance 
from the rear of our lot and the vacant 
lot adjoining. I mixed my mortar in an 
old washtub, using one proportion of 
~ mortar to two of sand, and putting in 
just enough water to make a thick paste. 
At first | mixed a lot, but I soon dis- 
covered I should mix but a little at a time, 
as it set quickly, getting too hard to work 
with in a short time. I mixed it with a 
hoe, and put it between the rocks with a 
little garden trowel. I wanted a rough 
effect, so did no pointing. 

The chimney was 14 feet high and 3 
feet wide at the top. At the bottom, on 
either side of the grate, I extended the 


masonry 5 feet, making a wall 13 feet 
long and 5 feet high, excepting in the 
center where the chimney was. I took 
pains to leave quite a number of roomy 
pockets among the rocks in which to 
plant vines and ferns. Making the fire- 
place opening was a bit tedious, for | 


realized it must be just right or it 


wouldn’t draw. Thirty inches from the 
ground in the center I put two flat bars of 
iron to support the chimney above the 
fireplace opening. This opening was 30 
inches high, 28 inches wide, 18 inches 
deep at the bottom, and 12 at the top, the 
stones and cement curving from the back 
to the top of the front. The flue was 5 
inches wide and 28 inches across. The 
stones were of all sizes and shapes, and I 
mortared them together just as they came, 
hit and miss, for if there is anything | 
hate it is to see masonry in which every 
stone is matched and laid * just so,” with 
edges leveled off straight and, true. 

The year before, when summering in 
the mountains, I gathered quantities of 
yellow moss, and when the mortar was 
wet I stuck bunches of this moss into it, 
and it looked as much at home as if it 
had grown there. It made my masonry 
look old and time-worn ; in fact, my fire- 
place; with its weather-scarred stones 
and the clusters of wild ferns and shaggy 
moss that peek from the crevices and 
pockets, looks as if it might have been 
transplanted from the mountain home of 
some old hermit. 

My “old well,” as I call it, is of the 
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same construction as the fireplace. It is 
circular, five feet in diameter at the base, 
and three feet at the top. To imitate 
* the old oaken bucket ” I took a wooden 
paint pail and nailed bunches of the moss 
on sides and bottom, and suspended it 
by a rope and pulley arrangement to a 
beam overhead. When I want it to look 
particularly realistic, I run a small hose 
up alongside the rope, hide the end in 
the bucket, and turn the water on just 
enough to make a constant drip over the 
moss-covered rim. The effect is charm- 
ing. This well is in the center of the path 
leading from the patio to the fireplace, 
and is circled by a four-foot cement walk. 
I also made the. walks, first outlining 
them with 34 by 3 strips of redwood, 
then hoeing out the dirt to a depth of 
one or two inches. This I filled with 
gravel and mortar in proportions of 
seven to one, and on this | put a half-inch 
coat of mortar in proportions of one to 
two. I smoothed it off a bit with a board, 
and when it was about two-thirds dry I 
marked it off in blocks, using for this 
purpose a yard stick and a big spike. 
Husband and friends made fun of some 
of my contrivances for tools, but they 
didn’t laugh at my garden. 

The next thing I did was to plant 
vines, grass, and flowers. I chose Ber- 
muda grass because it makes a thick mat, 
and is a most vigorous grower. I planted 
myrtle, ferns, and ivy among the rocks, 
and in the narrow beds at the foot of 
the lattice which I had outlined with 
bowlders I planted begonias, fuchsias, 
ferns, and roses. The latter have since 
climbed up the sides of the timberwork 
and on over the’ roof, and are, almost all 
the year, glad and fragrant with bloom. 
They afford nesting places for birds, 
which, undisturbed by fear and banqueted 
every day on crumbs and fruit, are be- 
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coming wonderfully tame, and with them 
we have no lack of music in our garden. 
The center posts supporting the roof tim- 
bers looked so bare and stern I decided to 
deck them with flower baskets. I took 
the long stems of palm leaves, soaked 
them in water to make them pliable, then 
bent the broad ends outward in a graceful 
curve. The straight ends of these palm 
leaves I nailed to the posts, the bottoms 
three feet from the ground. I put two 
on a side and one on each corner, and in 
this way a funnel-shaped basket was 
formed, or perhaps it would better be 
termed a rustic urn. Inside these curved 
stalks I put wire netting, and inside this 
a layer of florist’s moss, finishing with 
a bucket of rich soil and planting my 
vines. Several pieces of terra cotta 
sewer pipe had been discarded by the 
builders. These I painted green, and 
filled with trailing vines. 

Out of discarded pieces of lumber I 
made my furniture. I put in plenty of 
nails, and when I had finished old Jumbo 
could have sat in one of my chairs for 
a week without its collapsing. For my 
swinging couch I wove a comfortable 
rope seat. I hung this couch to one of 
the beams by means of a heavy iron 
chain. I made a swinging chair in the 
same way. I also made two tables of 
rough redwood, covering the tops with 
pretty Japanese matting, and finishing the 
edges with wood molding. I gave the 
pergola timbers, as well as all the furni- 
ture, a coat of dark brown stain, a com- 
bination of paint and distillate. This is 
much used for covering rough wood. 
It withstands any kind of weather, and 
is a wood preservative. I used nothing 
but rough redwood in making my gar- 
den furniture, and it can be left outdoors 
from year’s end to year’s end without 
injury. 
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Homelike Rooms 


By Mary H. Northend 


DELIGHTFUL outdoor room be- 

tween two parts of the house is 

shown in the first illustration. This 
plan is especially pleasing for a sum- 
mer camp in the woods. It is suggestive 
in its variety of furniture adapted to 
piazza uses. 

Illustration No. 2 shows a room with 
an atmosphere of old-fashioned homi- 
ness, to which the low ceiling and the 
broad fireplace contribute. The wall- 
paper design is an interesting old pat- 
tern, a repeat pattern of riders and 
hounds and forest trees. 
good position below 
dows. 

A happy alteration is shown in the 
third illustration. The parlor and the 
back parlor have been thrown into a large 
drawing room. Note how agreeably the 
girders have been put up, and how much 
more successful this triple division is 


the triple win- 


The sofa has a . 


than if the original division had been 
kept. 

There is a luxurious summer feeling 
about the piazza shown in the fourth 
illustration, which is largely attributable 
to the lavish growth of vines and flowers 
outside. This piazza is furnished simply, 
but everything counts in full measure. 
The stand, with its flowers, the tea table, 
the settee, all add inviting touches. 

A corner of a very convenient kitchen 
is shown in the last illustration. The 
kitchen cabinet is an expression of 
kitchen economy, of which compactness 
is a modern form. Art is said to be an 
expression of personality. Does not this 
illustration encourage the art of kitchen 
cabinets by making you long to express 
your own personal needs and predilec- 
tions in a cabinet that in its every fasci- 
nating part is an artful solution of your 
own requirements ? 
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Illustration No. 1. An outdoor room between two parts of a house ; 
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ae Ulustration No. 2. This room has an atmosphere of old-fashioned bominess 
eee IUustretion No. 3, The parlor and the back parlor have been thrown into a drawing room 


Illustration No. 5, The kitchen cabinet is an expression of kitchen economy 


Illustration No. 4. here is a luxurious summer feeling about this piazza 
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which meals as they were a century ago. 
all the are over a hundred years old. ref the didhes motch. but 
their age links them together in perfect harmony 


Photographs by Mabe! Tuke Priestman 


The living room with sts tall clock. braided rug. upholstered rocker and log fire. has an air of old-fashioned comfort 
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INING ROOM furniture must 
respond unvaryingly three times a 
day to the table routine. But its 
very usefulness should make it all the 
more responsive to the aspirations of 

home life and to homey virtues. The 
first day I went shopping for our dining 
room things this conception seemed like 

an intangible something, impossible of 
realization. All the dining tables I saw 
that day were so large and heavy that 
they seemed to have attained a third de- 

ee of roundness. I knew that our din- 
ing room would dwindle into nothing at 
the sight of one. Yet each salesman in 


turn assured me that they were the only 
possible fashion for the year 1911. 
What a formidable person a salesman 
can be! 

The woodwork of our ditting room is 
of gray oak, like that of the living room. 
We believe that in a small house like 


Our New House 


By Antoinette Rehmann Perrett 


ours this use of the same woodwork is a 
large essential to success. We could not 
find the soft gray of the oak, which gives 
our living room its distinction, on any 
of the furniture we saw, but we found 
models of furniture that we could have 
stained and finished to match our wood- 
work without extra expense. All that 
was necessary was to send the manufac- 
turers a sample of our wood, except in 
the case of our piano, which was espe- 
cially designed. There are some firms 
that even welcome originality in design. 
The firm where we bought our lighting 
fixtures is such a one. The firm where 
we bought our tea things and chafing 
dish was especially delightful in that re- 
spect. It is the largest store I know of 
for chafing dishes, tea kettles, trays, and 
odd sets of dining room things, yet the 
owner himself encouraged us to express 
our predilections, and offered to work up 


The dining room, with Voysey chairs and a Walton sideboard. The room is in greenish-gray oak, with rich dark blue for 
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the designs at our option. He said it 
paid him, because it not only gave his 
designs variety, vitality, and the benefit 
of some really good ideas, but added zest 
to his workshop. 

“Uncle Tom,” too, went there for his 
present to the “ New House,” “ Uncle 
Tom” was Howard’s roommate at col- 
lege, and has since developed into that 
persona dramatis of the household 
which is played by a bachelor who par- 
takes of your Sunday dinner in order to 
make himself the prime favorite of your 
children and to give you a refreshing 
taste of gallantry. When I began to 
read up the marvelous stories of bees, 
and Howard began planning observation 
hives and practical bee keeping, for our 
own secret delight and for the ostensible 
reason—such is the way of parents—of 
developing Sherman’s observation and 
Robert’s imagination, it was perfectly 
natural that “ Uncle Tom” should come 
upon the graceful idea of furnishing the 
much-prized sideboard with a honey dish 


and: its companion piece, at once taller 
and more slender, for the marmalade. 
But here I am falsifying a chronologi- 
cal relationship, for the honey dish was 
the crowning touch of the sideboard, and 
the sideboard in order of time came after 
the. chair-hunting period. In Eliza- 
bethan times, such anachronism was un- 
doubtedly part of a brilliant literary age, 
but it would never do under scientific 
criticism ! 

A dining chair must be a straight back. 
It must have the quality of looking well 
in the company of six or a dozen fac- 
similes. In this it must resemble a uni- 
form rather than a strictly individual 
costume. I have seen so many dining 
chairs that I have thought uninteresting 
and commonplace that I ardently longed 
for something fanciful for our chairs. 

Our dining chairs, which have made 
us exceedingly happy, are as near as we 
could have them like a chair design of 
Voysey’s. Voysey is an English archi- 
tect and designer, whom I first heard of 
in Brussels. I sometimes 


wonder if a man realizes, 
with the force of many con- 
crete examples, what a light 
his work may shed upon ~ 
other lives. It was only a 
small shop front—for kodak 
supplies—of Voysey’s de- 
sign that I saw that day in 
Brussels, but it was so ex- 
pressive of the innate pos- 
sibility of beauty in every- 
day things that it flashed 
upon my schoolgirl con- 
sciousness like a vitalizing 


idea. So you see that a 
Voysey chair means not 
only itself, but much of the 
fullness of life that this 
vitalizing idea has brought 
me. In the original it was 
unstained and unpolished, 
but our chairs are finished 
to match the woodwork. 
They are strong and simple 
in construction, with rush- 
bottomed seats. Their 
fancy lies altogether in 
their splats. They remind 
me of a good substantial 
person whose imagination 
has not been 


They also remind me of 
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their seventeenth-century 
kin, the simple splat of the 
Dutch walnut chair, that 
transformed by a 
myriad of pierced i 

ings in the days of the 
Chippendale mahogany. 
If you buy dining chairs, 
look up history of a 
Dutch splat back and the 
Chippendale -before you 
purchase. It will help you 


to make a better purchase 
for your money. Learn of 
all the dignity and mean- 
ing with which they are 
fraught. It will keep you 


from buying poor, trans- 
lated designs, or a wrong- 
ful use of a historic form. 
There are masks, from 
which life and truth have 
fled, even in chairs. A 
splat back needs historic 
enlightenment to teach you 
the proper limitations of its 


modern self, and when it is 
taken out of the province_ 
of walnut and mahogany 
into that of oak, it needs 


special rding. The 
plainest ribbon-back Chip- 
pendale translated into 
golden oak would be an impossible con- 
ception, if it did not appear, incongru- 
ously bereft, as a stock pattern. 

The slat-backs and the banister-backs 
are much safer models for inexpensive 
purchases. There is a cherry chair with 
four slats and a plaited seat for $4.50 
that would be an attractive chair in a 
small white-painted dining room. There 
is a banister-back of cherry in the same 
make for $4.75. A dining room with 
‘~white-painted woodwork has long been 
a favorite with mahogany or dull walnut. 
A newer fashion is the white furniture. 
This not only comes in the historic styles 
that were fashionable during the short 
reign of Louis XVI and Marie Antoi- 
nette, but in some of the modern furni- 
ture designs. Cream-colored woodwork 
and cream-colored dull enameled furni- 
ture, with a dull brown on the wall and 
a simple geometric pattern in blue 
painted upon the chair and sideboard, is 
one of these newer color schemes. In 


oak chairs there is a return to fine cane 


The cupboard, with dish shelves that have glass doors opening to kitchen and 
butler's pantry 


backs and seats. Some cane is as inter- 
esting as some cane is commonplace. 
There was a chair finished in English oak, 
with cane back and seat and just a few 
turns in its posts, for $12. Many of the 
English oak chairs have these turns. 
They are less severe in their lines than 
the craftsman furniture, and sometimes 
have as many as seven or eight straight 
thin banisters in their backs. The danger 
in English oak chairs is that many models 
run to twisted posts and much cheap 
carving, that may lead us back to the 
quagmires of false ornamentation and of 
design that are alien to our modern life. 
The pleasure of furnishing a room is 
not confined to itself, but reaches out to 
the many acquaintanceships that it estab- 
lishes. Our chairs made us interested in 
other chairs. Our rugs opened up a new 
line of education. We know now what 
Gene meant when she said that a house is 
a liberal education. It is very different, 
of course, from text-book education. It 
is the kind that makes you keep your eyes 
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wide open whenever you near the habita- 
tions of man or his market places, for 
fear of missing something good or beau- 
tiful that could be added to the sum of 
your experience. People, too, appear in 
new and interesting lights, with wonder- 
ful things to tell you. The man who sold 
us the silk of our hangings made us 
realize that there is a romance even in 
such a severely practical subject as sun- 
proof and water-proof color. The search 
for a color has all the elements of adven- 
ture. He showed us a cotton velour in 
one of those colors that make 
of soulful depths and illusive lights. It 
had a feeling of mystery in its very 
charm. Such a color is not a single color 
at all, but the play of shade upon shade. 
It involves the most intricate problems 
of dyeing and may involve years of ex- 
perimentation. It cost $10,000 to wrest 
success from the vat for this single shade, 
but it has been a splendid investment. 
I’m so accustomed to thinking in the 
terms of Howard’s income that a sum 
like that for a single shade has a refresh- 
ing and stimulating sound. 

We have a window basket in a pecul- 
iarly soft blueberry blue that initiated 
us into the mysteries of old-fashioned 
household dyeing. The nut browns, the 
soft greens, and the blues of the reed 
baskets have much charm. They are 
peculiarly appropriate in many of the 
modern color schemes. There are many 
uses for this basketry, for plant, fruit, 
sewing, log, and scrap baskets, for tea 
trays and strawberry service, for lamp 
shades and lamp holders, and for small 
silk-lined shades for sidelights and hang- 
ing lights. 

A comparatively new fashion for light- 
ing the dining room is a cluster of pend- 
ent bulbs, hung on separate chains from 
the ceiling and shaded by iridescent 
glass. Some of these glass shades not 
only have a play of color, but even a soft 
design. A pale yellow shade, for in- 
stance, will have a simple repeat pattern 
in a light orange or a light blue. A 
fashion like this gives play for much 
individuality, not only in the kind of 
chain and shade, but even in the num- 
ber of lights. A small room may have 
five lights, while a larger room can well 
have nine pendants. I saw an effect 
in a large room made up of three times 
nine bulbs, and with each bulb sur- 
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rounded by three purely ornamental 
chains of thin metal and glass. Crystals, in 
their white brilliancy, adapt themselves 
well to this fashion, but there is.as much 
taste required in their arrangement as 
in that of the newer combinations. 
Crystals can mar or be marred most 
easily in the injudicious company of 
brass. 

Our dining room is small, so it re- 
quired tactful manipulation and the ut- 
most caution to make it appear its big- 
gest. I like a room that is reserved. I 
don’t like a useless or an ornamental 
room, any more than I like that kind of 
a person. Some people who do not like 
pattern on the wall, tint their rooms a 
lifeless gray or a sunless cream, and then 
wonder if life is not, after all, a barren 
plain. Our walls are a somewhat deep 
blue, a color that has all the recessional 
quality of the distant hills. The place to 
put bright red in a small dining room is 
exactly in the middle of the table. Ina 
small living room the red ‘can turn to a 
pleasant warmth and be used in the rug 
to centralize the color interest. 

The casement bay window is not as 
purely ornamental as it may appear. It 
has a function to perform in ameliorat- 
ing the squareness of the room. If a 
room 12 by 13 feet can have the appear- 
ance of two feet added to it, it gives it 
as agreeable a look as if those feet had 
been actually measured off on the floor 
plan. The mantel over the fireplace 
opposite the bay is so designed that it also 
helps in this deception. There is a china 
closet on one side of the fireplace. Its 
door counterbalances the door that leads 
into the pantry. It detracts from the 
fireplace and spoils a balanced treatment 
and homogeneity of effect if the doors 
are treated in different ways. Such de- 
tails are small in the telling, but not in 
their effect upon the room as a whole. 

Besides the sideboard we have a kind 
of serving table on the other side of 
the room. I say a “kind of one,” be- 
cause if it doesn’t. need a word of 


apology, it at least needs one of expla- 


nation. 
All my youthful reverence for high- 
bred folk seemed to cluster round a tea 
n. It would seem that a woman 
who has had three babies in a gocart 
might get over her imaginative delusions 
about two wheels on a table, but she 
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didn’t. When it came to our own dining 
room, this love of a tea wagon dovetail 
itself into the need of a serving table, 
with the result that we have a low table 
with three traylike shelves, at unequal 
distances apart, that can be wheeled to 
the living room fitted up for afternoon 
tea, or that can be wheeled into the pan- 
try with the dinner dishes. And already 
I begin to see signs that Edna Marie has 
inherited this tea~wagon fancy from me. 
In our kitchen we have a triple win- 
dow overlooking the garden and a double 
one over the sink. They are just the 
same kind and same shaped casements 
as those in other parts of the house. 
Sometimes houses with small-paned 
casements turn to large-paned sash for 
the kitchen, as though the charm of the 
home outlook ceased in that location. 
This is not only wrong in an architec- 
tural way, in spoiling the unity of the 
window treatment, but it is wrong in its 
very attitude toward the kitchen. The 
kitchen outlook upon things at large ought 
to be as interesting as that of any part 
of the house. In many ways it ought to 
be even more interesting, because it is 
such an active and useful place. Kitchen 
happiness is more dependent upon the 
arrangement of various parts, upon 
architectural composition and color, than 
most people realize. By these things I 
don’t mean extraneous ornamentation of 
any kind. I don’t believe in a kitchen 
rocker or in kitchen book shelves, but I 
do know that Julie and I both have got a 
great deal of pleasure out of the very 
sight of the slat-backs, and that the little 
shelf of useful ornaments which we 
established near the gas stove has been 
a matter of much pride. You would be 
surprised how much interest the spoon 
rack has stirred up among her friends. 
Make a distinct color appeal in your 
kitchen. Do mot use vague tints or 
neutral shades. Some people imagine 
that an unattractive color mixture will 
not show dirt as readily. That is true 
only in so far as that it never had a lively 
cleanliness to be admired. A_ hard 
enamel or a paint is washable. A good 
yellow or one of the stronger blues is not 
perishable. You can mix a whole gamut 
of shades from them. Do not be afraid 
to express your color preferences in the 
simple language of kitchen things. 
With a hoowt over the gas stove in the 


corner by the chimney, we ought to be 
able to keep our kitchen bright for a 
long time. I always wanted a hood over 
my stove. 

There are just a few hooks behind the 
stove for the pots and pans that are in 
continuous use. The rest are hung in 
the cupboard closet nearby, that is fitted 
up, very much like a hat trunk, with pegs 
on four sides. The cupboard in the be- 
ginning was to have been simply a pan- 
try affair. Then it seemed well to econ- 
omize steps by having kitchen doors 
opening into the dish closet, as we have 
no butler’s sink. Our wish to have the 
kitchen table along that wall finally sug- 
aes the table board with its extension 

f for baking, and with the closets and 
drawers below. 

Our kitchen arrangements are of the 
simplest, but when I compare them with 
the model cooking kit Howard and I have 
used on our canoe cruises, they seem 
elaboration personified. I know our 
electric cooker, with its quart capacity, 
would be altogether a luxury if it did 
not upon occasion do hospital service 
upstairs, and if it did not facilitate 
meals when Julie is out. Howard 
rebelliously dislikes my getting up 
at mealtimes. This used to be a great 
trial while the children were babies, 
but now I realize that it is an inconven- 
ient attribute that he holds in common 
with most good men. With a little inge- 
nuity in arranging the bill of fare, the 
electric cooker has made Julie’s off days 
the time for many a gay little family 
spread. 

I have heard people without maids 
criticize the placing of a pantry between 
the dining room and kitchen as a multi- 
plier of steps. So it is, but it is a most 
desirable break between the two rooms. 
Our pantry is a kind of clear passage- 
way between the two rooms and the cel- 
lar, as well as a pantry for the ice box, 
supply closet, and cupboard. It combines 
in a simplified form the functions of a 
pantry pure and simple and a butler’s 
pantry. A butler’s pantry is a com- 
plexity in a one-maid house, just as it is 
a simplification in a two-maid house. 
Our pantry was not only prompted by 
limitations of space and the exigencies of 
the house plan—two great taskmasters— 
but by the feeling that it simplified con- 
ditions. 
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Seclusion with a Fifty-Foot Front 


HE owner of this little place was 

a lady who liked to breakfast on 

her porch of a June morning unin- 
spected by the neighbors ; also she liked to 
work in her garden in peace and quiet- 
ness and in whatever garb she chose, 
and therefore arranged her grounds 
with a view to obtaining these luxuries, 
if nothing else. 

In front of the house, except for the 
hedge of Japanese quince, the planting 
is not very unlike the neighboring places ; 
it is in what the Philadelphians call the 
“side yard” that the difference is plain. 

Close against the four-foot board 
fence, on the porch side of the house, 
she planted low-growing trees of Jap- 
anese apple, white and crimson-flowering 
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peach, setting them five feet apart from 
each other. In front of these, along the 
fence, in a four-foot border where the 
soil was made deep and rich, were 
planted early flowering bulbs, poet's 
narcissus, snowdrop, crocus, and herba- 
ceous plants, such as Florentine iris and 
columbine. Tall shrubs and a lattice 
screen the porch from the street, and 
there is a charming little vista down 
the flower-bordered grass path to the 
big maple at the end of the yard. 

The drying yard is inclosed by a tall 
lattice covered with Virginia creeper, and 
on the tiny lawn, under the linden, the 
owner enjoys tea and chat with a friend 
in perfect seclusion. 

The arrangement of this little place 
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may not be orthodox garden craft, but 
the gardener has what she wants where 
she wants it—a luxury which is not 
always achieved in a ‘los garden or 
with a large price. Here the cost of 
planting is about twenty-five dollars. 

Since its mistress is out of town 
during July and August, the garden 
is arranged for spring and autumn 
beauty. 

The planting list for this bit of land- 
scape gardening is as follows: 

REES—A, American linden, Tilia 
Americana; B, pyramidal arbor vite, 
Thuya pyramidalis, 2 specimens; C, 
flowering peach, Persica camellieflora 
plena, 3 specimens ; C, crimson flowering 
peach, Persica camellieflora rubra plena, 
2 specimens ; D, Bechtel’s flowering crab, 
Pyrus Ioensis, var. Bechtel; or Japanese 
apple, Pyrus Parkmani, 5 specimens; 
E, flowering dogwood (white), Cornus 
florida, 1 specimen. 

Suruss—l, Arrow wood, Viburnum 
dentatum, 2 specimens; 2, bush honey- 
suckle, Lonicera Tatarica, 2 specimens; 
3, lilac, Syringa vulgaris, 3 specimens; 
4, drooping andromeda, Leucothoé Cates- 
bei, 2 specimens; 5, garland flower, 
Daphne Cneorum, 1 specimen; 6, ever: 
green thorn, Crategus pyracantha, 3 
specimens; 7, box, Buxrus sempervirens, 
1 specimen; 8, bridal wreath, Spirea 
prunifolia, 5 specimens; 9, red osier, 
Cornus stolonifera, 3 specimens; 10, 
rhododendron, Rhododendron roseum 
elegans, 1 specimen; 11, Japanese quince, 
Cydonia Japonica, 20 specimens. 

VinEes—12, virgin’s bower, Clematis 
paniculata, 1 specimen; 13, Dutchman’s 


saw a lady kneeling 
To take the heavenly bread, 

With twenty cruel egrets 
Upon her thoughtless head. 
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pipe, Anstolochia Sipho, 1 specimen; 14, 
Virginia creeper, Ampelopsis quinque- 
folia, 1 specimen; 15, climbing honey- 
suckle, Lonicera Halliana, 1 specimen. 


The verse about the sparrows 
She had not lately read, 

But “ All ye fowls, bless ye the: Lord.” 
She most devoutly said. 

SARAH N. CLEGHORW. 
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Demand Accurate Optical Work 


Mr. Eprror—You are doubtless re- 
ceiving letters of both abuse and praise, 
in consequence of the article, “ Why Our 
Glasses Don’t Fit,” published in the Feb- 
ruary, 1911, issue of your magazine. 
Personally, I, as an oculist, wish to thank 
you for publishing the article, and sin- 
cerely hope that you will not back down 
on one word of it. I found it especially 
interesting, since the facts regarding 
the accuracy of trial lenses and of the 
lenses turned out by unguided opticians 
agree absolutely with my own expe- 
rience. 

When I took up ophthalmology as a 
special line of work—and I am now con- 
fined to that branch of medicine—I ob- 
tained a set of trial lenses from one of 
the best optical houses in the country. 
This set was made especially for me, ac- 
cording to my own specifications, at three 
times the price of an ordinary stock set. 
I have faith in the good intentions of 
this house to put out an accurate produc- 
tion, and believe that the extra charge 
went to time spent in work on this 
special case. With the best of inten- 
tions, this case was sent to me and pro- 
claimed to be absolutely perfect, and yet 
on close inspection I found that the axes 
of thirty-four cylinders, out of two hun- 
dred and eight, were wrongly marked— 
an error of nearly seventeen per cent. 
Needless to say, these errors have been 
corrected. The point is this: Here is a 
case on which the makers spent labor 
calling for three times the usual price and 
which they delivered as absolutely per- 
fect, and in which a careful examination 
shows over sixteen per cent of the 
cylinders wrong; pray, how accu- 
rate may those be which they admit 
to have put up hurriedly, as ordinary 
cases? 

Patients frequently come to my office 
complaining of their glasses, and in the 
great majority of such cases I find that 
they are not wearing lenses that agree 
with their prescriptions, or else the ad- 
justment of the glasses—usually eye- 
glasses—is both mechanically and opti- 
cally wrong. These patients come from 

eminent oculists and others. In 
some of these cases I have found nearly 


exactly the same error of refraction as 
did the former oculist, and by getting a 
pair of glasses accurately made and cor- 
rectly fitted—in spectacles—these same 
unhappy people have been made 
happy. 

Furthermore, I am ready to maintain 
that accurate production in optical work 
is not simply possible, but should be de- 
manded, just as strenuously as we de- 
mand asepsis in surgery. Under the 
pressure of business rush the most ac- 
curate opticians at times make mistakes, 
and the inaccurate ones are constantly 
making them. Errors occur even where 
axis-finders are used, and where no such 
machine is employed it is largely a mat- 
ter of chance if the lens is absolutely 
correctly ground. Naturally, the opti- 
cian works from the commercial stand- 
point, and tries to turn out a product 
that will satisfy and pass the oculist. 
The oculist is supposed to work from a 
professional standpoint and do what is 
best for the patient; but it is often very 
easy to depend on the optician’s say-so 
as to the accuracy of a lens. In any case, 
the blame always comes back on the ocu- 
list, and rightly so, because it is his pre- 
scription, whether the lenses correspond 
with that prescription or not. 

Where any degree of accuracy is called 
for, and a mechanical device is obtain- 
able by which we can get a product more 
accurate than we can by the free hand, 
such a device should be in general use. 
Every optician should have such a 
machine in his shop, and also every 
oculist should have one in his office, by 
which he can check up the work of the 
optician. 

By prge | a machine in my office, about 
once out of fifteen cases, the patient is 
saved the discomfort of an inaccurate 
lens, and I avoid one more failure. When 
I know that the patient is wearing cor- 
rectly the lens I have prescribed I am 
then willing to take the blame, or credit, 
for results obtained. 

I, therefore, most heartily indorse this 
article, and trust that you will feel justi- 
fied in its publication, in that it represents 
a truly scientific advancement in the line 
of accurate optics. An Oculist. 
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Old Mother Nature made Mr. Rabbit sit up on an old log where all could see him. Page 510 


Why Peter Rabbi's Ears Are Long 


By Thornton W. Burgess 


Illustrated by George F. Kerr 


HE Merry Little Breezes of Old 

Mother West Wind were tired. 

Ever since she had turned them 
out of her big bag on to the Green 
Meadows early that morning they had 
romped and played tag and chased but- 
terflies, while Old Mother West Wind 
herself went to hunt for a raincloud 
which had wandered away before it had 
watered the thirsty little plants who were 
bravely trying to keep the Green Mead- 
ows lovely and truly green. 

The Merry Little Breezes threw them- 
selves down on the edge of the Smiling 
Pool where the rushes grow tall, and 
there they took turns rocking the cradle 
which held Mrs. Redwing’s four babies. 
' Pretty soon one of the Merry Little 
Breezes, peeping through the rushes, 
spied Peter Rabbit sitting up very 
straight on the edge of the Green Mead- 


ows. His long ears were pointed 
straight up, his big eyes were very wide 
open, and he seemed to be looking and 
listening with a great deal of curiosity. 

“T wonder why it is that Peter Rabbit 
has such long ears,” said the Merry Lit- 
tle Breeze. 

““Chug-a-rum!” replied a great, deep 
voice right behind him. 

“Oh, Grandfather Frog,” cried the 
Merry Little Breezes all together, “do 
tell us why it is that Peter Rabbit has 
such long ears!” 

When Grandfather Frog had swal- 
lowed some fat, foolish, green flies 
brought by the Merry Little Breezes, he 
once more settled himself comfortably 
on his big lily pad and began: 

“Once upon a time, very long ago, 
when the world was young, Mr. Rabbit 
—not our Peter Rabbit, but his grand- 
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father a thousand times removed—had 
short ears like all the other meadow 
people, and also his four legs were all of 
the same length, just exactly the same 
length. 

“ Now, Mr. Rabbit had a great deal of 
curiosity, a very great deal, indeed. He 
was forever pushing his prying little 
nose into other people’s affairs, which, 
you know, is a most unpleasant habit. 
In fact, Mr. Rabbit had become a nui- 
sance. 

“ Whenever Billy Mink stopped to pass 

the time of day with Jerry Muskrat they 
were sire to find Mr. Rabbit standing 
close by, listening to all they said. If 
Johnny Chuck’s mother ran over to have 
a few minutes’ chat with Jimmy Skunk’s 
mother, the first thing they knew Mr. 
Rabbit would be squatting down in the 
grass right behind them. 
’ “Now, like most people who meddle 
in other folk’s affairs, Mr. Rabbit had 
no time to tend to his own business. 
His cabbage patch grew up to weeds. 
His house leaked, his fences fell to 
pieces, and altogether his was the worst 
looking place on the Green Meadows. 

“Worse still, Mr. Rabbit was a trouble 
maker. He just couldn’t keep his tongue 
still. And, like most gossips, he never 
could tell the exact truth. 

“Now, when Old Mother Nature 
visited the Green Meadows she soon saw 
what a dreadful state all the meadow 
people were in, and she began to inquire 
how it all came about. 

“*Tt’s all because of Mr. Rabbit,’ said 
Reddy Fox. 

““* No one is to blame but Mr. Rabbit,’ 
said Striped Chipmunk. 

“ Everywhere Old Mother Nature in- 
quired it was the same— Mr. Rabbit,’ 
‘Mr. Rabbit,’ ‘ Mr. Rabbit!’ 

“ So then Old Mother Nature sent for 
blustering great Mr. North Wind, who 
is very strong. And she sent for Mr. 
Rabbit. 

“Mr. Rabbit trembled in his shoes 
when he got Old Mother Nature’s mes- 
sage. He would have liked to run away 
and hide. But he did not dare do that, 
for he knew that there was nowhere he 
could hide that Mother Nature would 
not find him out sooner or later. And, 
besides, his curiosity would give him no 

ace. He just had to know what Old 

other Nature wanted. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE 


“ So Peter Rabbit put on his best suit, 
which was very shabby, and set out .for 
the Great Pine to see what Old Mother 
Nature wanted. When he got there, he 
found all the little people of the Green 
Meadows and all the little folks of the 
Green Forest there before him. There 
were Reddy Fox, Johnny Chuck, Striped 
Chipmunk, Happy Jack Squirrel, Mr. 
Black Snake, Old Mr. Crow, Sammy 
Jay, Billy Mink, Little Joe Otter, Jerry 
Muskrat, Spotty the Turtle, Old King 
Bear, his cousin, Mrs. Coon, and all the 
other little people. 

“When he saw all who had gathered 
under the Great Pine, and how they all 
looked crossly at him, Mr. Rabbit was so 
frightened that his heart went pit-a-pat, 
pit-a-pat, pit-a-pat, and he wanted more 
than ever to run away. But he didn’t 
dare to. No, sir, he didn’t dare to. And 
then he was so curious to know what it 
all meant that he wouldn’t have run if he 
had dared. 

“Old Mother Nature made Mr. Rab- 
bit sit up on an old log where all could 
see him. Then, in turn, she asked each 
present who was the cause of all the 
trouble on the Green Meadows. And 
each in turn answered, ‘Mr. Rabbit.’ 

““Mr. Rabbit,’ said Old Mother 
Nature, ‘ you are lazy, for your cabbage 
patch has all gone to weeds. You are 
shiftless, for your house leaks. You are 
a sneak, for you creep up where you are 
not wanted and listen to things which do 
not concern you. You are a thief, for 
you steal the secrets of others. You are 
a liar, for you tell things which are not 
so. Mr. Rabbit, you are all these—a 
lazy, shiftless sneak, thief, and liar.’ 

“Tt was dreadful! Mother Nature 
paused, and Mr. Rabbit felt, oh, so 
ashamed. He did not look up, but he felt, 
he just felt, all the eyes of all the little 
meadow people and forest folk burning 
right into him. So he hung his head and 
two great tears fell splash, right at his 
feet. You see, Mr. Rabbit wasn’t alto- 
gether bad. It was just this dreadful 
curiosity. 

“Old Mother Nature knew this, and 
down in her heart she loved Mr. Rabbit 
and was, oh, so sorry for him. 

“*Mr. Rabbit,’ continued Old Mother 
Nature, ‘because your curiosity is so 
great, your ears shall be made longer, 
that everyone who sees you may know 
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WHY PETER RABBIT’S EARS ARE LONG 


that it is not safe to talk when you are 
near. Because you are a sneak and steal 
up to people unseen, your hind legs shall 
be made longer, so that whenever you 
sit up straight you will be tall and 
everyone can see you, and whenever you 
run you will go with great jumps, and 
everyone will know who it is running 
away. And because you are shiftless and 
your house leaks, you will hereafter live 
in a hole in the ground.’ 

“ Then Old Mother Nature took Mr. 
Rabbit by his two ears and big strong 
Mr. North Wind took Mr. Rabbit by 
his hind legs, and they both pulled. And 
when they put him down Mr. Rabbit's 
ears and his hind legs were long, many 
times longer than they used to be. When 
he tried to run away to hide his 
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shame he found that the only way he 
could go was with great jumps, and 
ou may be sure he jumped as fast as 
e could. 

“And ever since that long ago time 
when the world was young rabbits have 
had long ears and long hind legs, all be- 
cause of the curiosity of their great, great- 
grandfather, a thousand times removed. 
And now you know why Peter Rabbit's 
ears are long, and why he is always sit- 
ting up and listening,” concluded Grand- 
father Frog. 

“Thank you, thank you, Grandfather 
Frog!” shouted all the Merry Little 
Breezes, and raced away to help Old 
Mother West Wind drive up the wan- 
dering rain cloud, which she had found 
at last. 


Now, Mr. Rabbit had a great deal of curiosity, a very great deal. indeed. Page 589 ; 
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VII--Stand-Up Birds with Wings 


YTIL you make them, Kinderkins, 

you cannot know how pretty and 

how very natural these paper birds 
are. As they stand before you in their 
bright colors, with their wings partly 
lifted, they seem just ready to fly, or to 
burst into song. 

The two birds that we will make this 
month are among the very first birds that 
come in the early spring to tell us that 
summer is on the way, and that the sweet, 
warm weather and beautiful flowers are 
not far off. 

If you go out into the country, or into 
the large city parks, even now, while the 
air is frosty and the branches of the trees 

are quite bare, 
' you may see the 
bluebird and hear 
him call: “ Tru- 
al-ly, tru-al-ly!” 

Figure 1 shows 
you the paper 
bluebird as it will 
‘look when you 
have made it. 
Yours, however, 
will be prettier, 
because all the 
colors of the bird 
cannot be given 
in this print. Fig- 
ure 2 is the pattern of the whole bird, ex- 
cept its wings. 

Lay a smooth piece of white tissue 
paper, or very thin writing paper, over 
Figure 2 and trace all the lines that you 
see through the paper, then turn the trac- 
ing over and lay it, penciled side down, 
on a piece of rather heavy bright blue 


Figure 1, The paper bluebird 


paper, blue on both sides, and with your 
pencil go over the lines again. This will 
print the first pencil marks on the blue 
paper and, if necessary, you can make 
the lines stronger on the blue paper by 
going over them once more with your 
pencil, 

Cut the bird out, now, along the heavy 
lines shown in Figure 2, and cut the slit 
in the back marked A. Get your colored 
pencils, or crayons, and make the breast 
and throat of your bird a yellowish red 
up to the line that almost divides the 
bird in half. Then with chalk make the 
white spot just under the tail, or you 
can use white water color for this, if you 
wish. Figure 2 
will show you 
where to put the 
red and where to 
put the white. 
With a dark blue 
pencil draw the 
straight lines on 
the tail, to make it 
look like feath- 
ers, and _ with 
your blue pencil 
darken the bird’s 
head’, under the 
eye, the 
beak to the neck. 
Draw the round ring for the eye with a 
red pencil and put a black dot in the 
middle of the ring. Make the beak black 
with your soft lead pencil. Finish both 
sides of the bird alike and you can turn 
him around and put him down, facing in 
any direction. 

Trace and cut out the wings, Figure 
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4, as you did the bird, and make them 
of the same blue paper. Draw the 
straight lines for feathers with your 
dark blue pencil, bend the wings at 
the dotted line the muddle 
where they are joi 
then cut the slit B at the 
top of the bend. 

Trace and cut out of 


blue paper the stand. (Figure 3.) 
Bend out at the dotted line the 
lower part of the stand on the 
bird (Figure 2), bend out the 
lower part of the stand (Figure 
3) along its dotted line, then paste the 
upper part of the stand (Figure 3) to 
the upper part of the stand,on the bird. 
This will give a stand of dotible thick- 


ness, with a bend out 
on each side, and will 
hold the bird up as 
firmly as two strong 
legs could do. 

Now fit the wings 
on the back of the 
bird. Slide the slit 
B in the wings into 
the slit A in the bird, 
then lift the wings a 
little and your bluebird will seem joy- 
ously alive. 

Along the edges of ponds and in 
marshy places, if you go to look for him, 
you will probably find the red-winged 
blackbird, for he is there already, busy 
with his housekeeping. But without go- 
ing out at all you may see him, for 
Master Redwing is the other bird we are 
going to make of paper. 

Figure 5 shows how the red-winged 
blackbird will look when he is finished, 
but instead of the stripes his shoul- 
ders will be tipped with bright red. Fig- 
ure 6 is the bird without his wings. 
Trace this, as you did the bluebird, on 
tissue paper or thin writing paper, then 

lay the tracing, 

penciled side 

down, on a piece 

of black paper, 

paper that is 

3 \ black on both 

sides, and go 
over the lines 
with a hard lead 
pencil. As the 
paper is black it 
will not be easy 


PASTE 


OUT 


BEND oUT 


Figure 2 shows how to cut the bluebird out. Figure 9 is the blushing’ ctond. Trace and cut out the bluebird’ s wings 
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Figure 6. Trace this for the blackbird 


vi 
— 
invented 
Figure 5. The paper red-winged blackbird 
ive: 
be 
PASTE 
~ 
BEND OUT 
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to see pencil marks on it, but_ the 
hard pencil will press the paper 
down along the lines in grooves; 
these dented lines you can see, 
and you can cut the bird out 
along these lines, and cut the slit 
D in his back. 

Trace the wings (Figure 7), 
and the stand (Figure 8), and 
cut them out of the black paper 
also. Trace the shoulder feath- 
ers (Figure 9), and cut them out 
of bright red paper, paper that is 
red on one side. Paste the red 
shoulder feathers on the wings, 
as you see them in Figure 7, then 
fold the wings where they join, 
along the dotted line, and cut the 
short slit E in the fold. 

If you wish to show the eye 
and the opening of the beak, 
make white lines with white 
water color paint where you see them in 
Figure 6. Inside the white ring of the 
eye make a yellow or red ring. Bend out 
the lower part of the stand on the bird 
and the lower part of the stand (Figure 
8), and paste the two upper parts to- 
gether, just as you did on the bluebird, 


Figure 9. The shoulder feathers of 
the blackbird. Figure 8. The 
blackbird's stand 


then slip the slit E in the wings into 
the slit D in the bird and stand 
your redwing up. He will look 
very black, and his shoulder 
feathers will look very red, just as 
they do on the real bird, and you 
can pretend that he is hopping about 
in the marsh, and that you hear him 
call his sweet welcome : “ Con-quer- 
ee, con-quer-ee !” 


The Princess's Washing 
By Emily Williams 


The little Princess woke up with 
a start, jumped out of bed, and ran 
over to the window. The sun was 
shining brightly, and that was fortu- 
nate, for it was Monday morning, and 
the little Princess had a busy day be- 
fore her. The first thing was to col- 
lect her washing. There were two 
handkerchiefs of her own, a pair of 
stockings for her biggest doll, an apron 
and a petticoat for her medium-sized 
doll, and a dress for her littlest doll. 
The tubs were made 
of white marble, and 
they stood at the end 
of thegarden underan 
apple tree covered with 
pale pink blossoms: 
One tub was filled 
with water, the other 
with cologne. First 
the little Princess put 
the clothes into the 
water and _ rubbed 
them with 
scented soap —the 
washboard was made 
of silver, of course— 
then she rinsed them 
thoroughly in the co- 
logne. After this she 
hung them on a red 
silk clothesline to 
dry. She fastened 
them on with gold 
clothespins, each of which had a green 
emerald for its head. ‘When the clothes 
were all hung up the little Princess was 
so tired with her morning’s work that 
she lay down under the apple tree with 
the pink blossoms and went fast 


asleep. 
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Your Choice of Lingerie 


HAT every woman wants: is 
lingerie—lots of it, snowy, frilly, 
finely embroidered, smart. Here 

is a variety—gowns, drawers, chemises, 
corset covers, combinations. And all can 
be made at home—so beautifully, too, if 
embroidering is not a lost art. 


ke 


Gown No. 1144+. French and eyelet embroidery. For further di: 


In ordering articles in this department 
address Handicraft Department, Goop 
HousEKEEPING MaGazINne, Springfield, 
Mass., making all money orders and 
checks payable to the Phelps Publishing 
Company. Orders for handicraft can 
be filled very promptly. 


Gown No. 1145+. The sleeves are folded for the photograph, to show that they are of the French variety. For further directions 
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Drawers ruffle No. 1152+. The wreath and initial design 


Gowns 


Fine longcloth is the material used in 
the gowns shown on the opposite page. 
Stamped material (31% yards) for gown 
No. 1144+ or No. 1145+ costs $1.50, 


postpaid. Mercerized cotton for work- 


' ing one gown costs 20 cents extra. Per- 


forated pattern of either gown costs 50 
cents. 

Directions for ordering and descrip- 
tions are on opposite page. 


Drawers ruffle No. 1153+ 


Dainty 


These pretty drawers ruffles are 
stamped on fine white longcloth, each 
ruffle being 54 inches long and 9 inches 
deep. Stamped ruffles, in the design of 
No. 1152+ or No. 1153+, cost 60 cents 
a pair, postpaid. Cotton for working one 
pair of ruffles costs 25 cents extra. The 
beading for finishing can be supplied at 
20 cents a yard. The dotted ribbon used 
for the lacing is a novelty, and seems 
particularly adapted for use with lingerie. 

The designs illustrated in this depart- 


ment are not restricted necessarily to the 
garments upon which they are shown. 
For instance, the two designs on these 
ruffles can be ordered upon a gown a 
chemise, or a combination, if desired. 
A set of lingerie, in either of these 
designs, or in any of the designs 
shown on these pages, would be very 
choice. ; 

Should such variations be wished for, 
very explicit directions are requested in 
ordering. 

Directions for ordering are on oppo- 
site page. 
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being 


design, the flowers 
page 


As. 


and eyelet 


= the eyelets on the yoke. The chemise will be stomped with ony initial 
i ea Instead of lacing with ribbon. the yoke of this chemise is fitted and buttons at j 
3 as many chemises. For further directions see opposite page 
4 
Pe : Chemise No. 1150+. This chemise also has the fitted yoke, which buttons over the 
pide = shoulders. The dainty design of birds, bowknot. and wreath is very effective, since 
. none of it is obscured by fullness. For further directions see opposite page 
ae Chemise No. 1151+. A French embroidery || 
| oad the Sots “Fos coo 
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Fitted Chemises 


In the three patterns shown 
on the opposite page the un- 
necessary and bulky fullness 
common to most chemises is 
done away with. These three 
chemises button over the 
shoulders, leaving the yoke 
perfectly smooth, and they 
are curved in slightly at the 
waist. 

Stamped on 2% yard pat- 
terns of fine longcloth, chemises 
No. 1149+, No. 1150+, and 
No. 1151+ cost 90 cents each, 
postpaid. Material is allowed 
for sizing. Cotton for work- 
ing a single chemise costs 20 
cents extra. 

Directions for ordering are 
on Page 516. 


Corset Covers 


The crossbar nainsook cor- 
set cover, No. 1146+, is 
finished except for the em- 


HANDICRAFT 


Corset cover No. 1146+. The material is crossbar nainsook 


broidery. It is exceedingly 
well made, and is trimmed with 
real linen lace. Finished and 
stamped for embroidery, No. 
1146+ costs 60 cents, postpaid, 
cotton for working included. 
The sizes run from 34 to 40. 
Being a fitted cover, without 
fullness, a size larger than one 
usually wears is recommended. 

French corset cover No. 
1147+ is not made up. The 
stamped longcloth for this 
cover costs 65 cents, postpaid. 
Cotton for working and lace 
insertion are 20 cents extra. 
The material for this cover is 
stamped to allow for sizing. 

For a  close-fitting dress, 
where fullness is to be avoided 
in the lingerie if possible, cor- 
set cover No. 1146+ will be 
found very serviceable. No. 
1147+ will be found suitable 
when a certain amount of full- 
ness is desired beneath the dress 
or blouse. 

Directions ‘for ordering are 
on Page 516. 
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French corset cover No. 1147+. This slips over the head. chemise fashion, 
) and is gathered with a tape or ribbon at the waist 
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A Butterfly Combination 


This particular combination of corset 
cover and drawers is a very smart one, 
and it is difficult to find it in the stores, 
except in the extremely high-priced 
lingerie. 

The corset cover part of it resembles 
in cut the crossbar corset cover shown 
in this department, being somewhat fitted, 
thus dispensing with unnecessary full- 
ness across the yoke. 

The cover is attached to the drawers 
with beading, through which a ribbon 
lacing is run. There is just enough full- 
ness around the waist of the corset cover 
to make it easy and graceful looking. 

The top of the combination, the arms, 
and the drawers ruffles are finished in 
buttonhole stitch. The butterfly design 
is worked in solid and eyelet embroidery. 
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The drawers fit smoothly over the hips, 
and have the very attractive graded- 

ruffles. 

On account of the difficulty in obtain- 
ing a pattern for this style of garment, 
combination No. 1148+ is offered fin- 
ished, except for the embroidery, in sizes 
34, 36, 38, and 40. 

Since the corset cover is fitted rather 
than extremely full it is suggested that 
one size larger than is usually worn be 
ordered. 

Combination No. 11484, finished 
except for the embroidery, and 
for design and scallops, costs $1.75, post- 
paid. The material used in this com- 
bination is a fine, durable longcloth. 

Mercerized cotton for embroidering 
costs 30 cents extra. 
<n for ordering are on Page 


Combination No. 1148+. A corset cover and drawers combination made of fine longeloth 
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Cool Undervests 


Something new and cool for sum- 
mer wear sounds inviting, and these 
fine linen undervests—cut chemise 
fashion, but a trifle more fitted than 
chemises—are cool, and new to a great 
many people. And, of course, this is 
the very time of the year to be plan- 
ning for these summer things, espe- 
cially when they are to be embroidered. 

The very simplest embroidery pat- 
terns are desirable for these under- 
vests; just the buttonholed edge, the 
eyelets, and perhaps a little suggestion 
of a design; for the more elaborate 
hand work belongs to gowns, chemises, 
and corset covers. 

Stamped on fine linen, undervest 
No. 1162+ costs 85 cents, postpaid. 
Stamped on fine longcloth, No. 1162+- 
costs 50 cents, postpaid. Material is 
allowed for sizing. 

Stamped on fine linen, undervest 
No. 1163+ costs 85 cents, postpaid. 
Stamped on fine longcloth, No. 1163+- 
costs 50 cents, postpaid. 

Mercerized cotton for working No. 
1162+ costs 20 cents extra. Mer- 
cerized cotton for working No. T163-+- 
costs 15 cents extra. 

In case one wishes to embroider the 
small flower-spray design of No. 
1162+ upon a plain silk undervest 
already in one’s possession, a perfo- 
rated pattern of No. 1162+ is offered 
for 15 cents, postpaid. 

ordering are on Page 
516. 


My House Linen was marked with 
an embroidered monogram an inch inside 
a double hemstitched hem. Imagine my 
dismay when the hemstitching began to 
break, while the linen was still practi- 
cally new. Even though willing to sac- 
rifice the length, a new hem could not be 
made, owing te the position of the mono- 
gram. A friend suggested that in place 
of the broken hemstitching I insert a strip 
of fine French seam beading, stitching it 
in by hand, with a tiny rolled hem at 
each edge. L. M. 


THE EMBROIDERED WILD Roses on my 
large linen centerpiece had faded from 


Linen undervest No. 1162+. The design is a simple flower spray 
Linen underv: 


est No. 1163+. The scallop and eyelet form a 
simple design 

repeated laundering. Dipping a small 
brush into melted paraffin, | outlined 
each flower and leaf; then, using my 
stencil colors, thinned with gasoline, tinted 
them in their original colors. The wax 
outline served the same purpose as the 
cut stencil, preventing the colors from 
spreading. The paint must be quite thin, 
and a piece of blotting paper must be 
placed under the linen to absorb any 
superfluous color. The result was most 
gratifying ; a subsequent washing having 
no effect on the new bloom of my roses. 
In laundering colored embroidery pure 
soap should be used in the water, but 
never rubbed on the embroidery itself. 
The same is true of stenciled matter. 
H. A. M. 
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Curtain Suggestions 
By Maxgaret Grosalesf 


Epiror’s Note—The many 


curtain 


ions which have come us re- 


for in suggestio: to 
cently are ting el fully in the following article, together with much helpful, general advice 


along the same 


N THE modern home the ready-made 
curtain is little used, the windows of 
each room being considered individu- 

ally; for the draperies, when carefully 
chosen, designed, and put in place, are 
important factors in the general scheme 
of decoration. The actual cost of the 
materials selected ror such curtains is 
of small moment, as some of the most 
inexpensive fabrics are the most effec- 
tive. 

Much depends upon the way the cur- 
tains are made and hung. Absolute ac- 
curacy of measurement and nicety of 
finish are essential to successful curtain 
making, and it is hoped the following 
suggestions may be found helpful to the 
amateur. For instance, at every win- 
dow which measures more than eighteen 
inches in width two curtains should be 
used. The amount of fullness to be 
allowed for each is influenced in a 
measure by the texture of the material. 
In fine nets and like materials twice the 


width of the space to be covered will 
not provide too much fullness, but in us- 
ing a fabric less fine and soft once and 
one-half is a good allowance. 

In deciding upon the material for cur- 
tains or overdraperies the wall coveri 
of the room must always be considere 
With a figured wall it is best to use 
good, plain material for the curtains. 
Bands of cretonne or other pattern 
goods showing similar color and design 
to the wall may be effectively used as 
borders on plain curtains. Where the 
walls are plain in color or of two tones 
the curtains may show any figure. The 
fabric used for draperies can be agree- 
ably used for bed covers, chair cushions, 
etc., in the same room. 

Experience has taught the present 
writer to avoid curtain rings, that even 
the heaviest door curtain hangs best 
finished with a loose casing at the top 
through which the rod will slip readily. 
This method obviates the unsightly sag- 


Pac § Cotton crepe used most effectively in the window treatment of a man's room . f 
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preferred for this 
work, although a 
light quality of thin 
silk in _ suitable 
color may some- 
times be advan- 


The old-fashioned door with the fan-shaped transom and side lights is frequently puzzling 


-ging so often to be noticed in both win- 
dow and door curtains where rings are 
used. Also it makes the work of the 
amateur much less difficult. Where the 
curtains will stop at the sill line the us- 
ual allowance for hem is from two to 
two and one-half inches, and if there is 
to be no heading the same amount al- 
lowed for the casing will suffice. If 
the goods has a crinkled surface or is 
inclined to be “ sleazy” it may fall with 


some unevenness of edge. To meet this 
contingency it is a good plan to run the 
curtain on the rod, put it in place, and 
then turn up the lower hem, pinning or 
This will irisure its hanging 


basting it. 
perfectly. 

The effect of the curtains from the 
outside must not be overlooked. A 
similarity of treat- 
ment in all the win- 
dows of the first 
floor should be em- 
ployed, so far as is 
practical, this 
gives the house a 


tageously used, In 
any case the most 
practical and the 
simplest method in 
curtaining such 
transoms is to have 
a frame made from one and one-half inch 
lathing. This frame must be the exact 
shape and size of the inside opening and 
the fabric must be carefully tacked in 
place about the curved upper edge and 
sides, and drawn in even folds toward 
the lower center, where it is securely 
fastened. It is not a difficult matter to 
remove the fabric from the frame when 
it is necessary to have it laundered or 
cleaned. The same material should be 
employed for the side lights at the door. 
A single length of the goods should be 
run by a casing on small brass rods set 
at the top and bottom of the openings. 
Colonial and paladin windows with the 
fan transom can be treated as recom- 
mended for the door. 

The casement window, which is much — 


pleasing air of well- 
balanced trimness. 


It is frequently 
puzzling to know 


the proper curtain 
treatment for co- 


lonial doors and 
windows. The door 


with the fan-shaped 
transom and_ side 
lights, as illustrated 
herewith, is typical. 
Such a_ transom 
often proves partic 
ularly difficult for 
the amateur to cur- 
tain. Net, scrim, - 
madras, or some 


other _ transparent 
material is usually 
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favored by architects, may be treated 
with single draperies; that is, curtains 
of raw silk, crepon, casement cloth, 
scrim, crash, or any of the numerous 
light weight drapery fabrics, no curtains 
of net or muslin being used next the 
glass. The upper. right-hand figure on 
this page shows the proper treatment of 
such a window. It will be noticed that the 
valance extends across the center of the 
window, joining the side curtains. This 
style is particularly well suited to the 
windows of the living rooms of the house. 
In.mission or craftsman room, arras 
cloth.-or some of the better types 
of two-tone cotton fabrics give accept- 
able .results. Most of these materials 
may be found in a variety of pleasing 
colors and shades. Arras cloth is the 
most expensive, selling for $1.25 a yard, 
50 inches in width, and except where the 
woodwork of the room and general 
treatment are along very heavy lines, 
this fabric is not advised for window 
draperies, as it serves better for door 
curtains, couch covers, etc. A 
quality of Russian crash can be bought 
for 25 cents a yard, and makes excellent 
window hangings. The usual width of 
this material is about 18 inches. There- 
fore, two or more widths are required 
for each curtain. An effective way to 
make these is to join them with a lattice 
of heavy cotton or wool twist in some 
striking color or colors as suited to the 
scheme of the room. The borders may 
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be worked in coarse cross-stitch, bring- 
ing out the same colors, or a stencil de- 
sign may be applied. 

- Among the best known inexpensive 
fabrics is soft burlap, which is now 
made in a desirable variety of colors. 
The two-tone effects in denim, also, 
either in stripes or small blocks, make 
good draperies for the simple home. 
The quality recommended sells for 25 
cents a yard and is 30 inches in width. 
Either the burlap or the denim may be 
used to cover window: seats and chair 
cushions. . 

There isa particularly interesting 
kind of heavy. burlap which. is known as 
rug filling: This-.is a highly artistic 
textile, and comes. in a-variety of beauti- 
ful colors. It.is much coarser in weave 
than burlap. It is especially appropri- 
ate for door curtains in a room a om 
along craftsman or mission lines, where 
the walls are covered with prepared can- 
vas, showing a shade of color in agree- 
able contrast to or harmony with these 
draperies. It is 50 inches in width and . 
sells for about 50 cents a yard. Borders.~ 
or corner motifs may be worked out 
in heavy cord or appliqué if a decora- 
tion seems desirable. The remnant 
counter in. the dress goods department 
will often supply curtain material 
where unusual 
color quality is 
required; nun’s 
veiling, cashmere, 


it 


Treatment to reduce the apparent height of windows 
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zolian, or any of the numerous com- 
binations of silk and cotton which are 
now made can be used. 

The English casement cloth is prima- 
rily intended, as its name implies, for 
window draperies. The better grade of 
this holds its color well and sells for 
90 cents a yard, 50 inches in width. It 
can be purchased as low as 20 cents a 
yard, 36 inches in width. 

The English fashion of divided cur- 
tain for the upper and lower sash of the 
. windows is much favored, particularly 
in country houses. Such curtains are 
not only attractive in appearance, but 
practical and serviceable. Most house- 
keepers have had occasion to bemoan the 
loss of freshness in muslin curtains 
hung where the window is frequently 
opened. The upper portion will be quite 

clean, but dust and dampness affect the 
exposed end. Where the double cur- 
tain is used as herewith illustrated, that 
upon the lower sash raises with it, and 
this, while permitting the free passage 
of air, keeps the curtain fresh. It is a 


matter of taste whether overdraperies 
are used with this particular treatment. 


The material for the sash Curtains may 
be dotted swiss, net, or any of the trans- 
parent fabrics. For the overdraperies 
cretonne, cotton crepe, linen taffeta, or 
some one of the attractive cotton prints 
will be found suitable. Some of these 
may be bought as low as 18 cents a yard. 

The squared bay is a type of window 
which adds much to the appearance and 
comfort of a room, and is in itself a 
decorative feature. The one in the 
drawing on Page 523 shows the proper 
treatment. The fact that the small upper 
sash of this window is stationary permits 
the use of the loose, short curtain in val- 
ance effect. If this sash opens and swings 
in, the small curtain must be run on tiny 
rods set above and below the glass. 
This will hold the material in place. 
There is a wide choice of materials of- 
fered for such curtains. If the room is 
not otherwise well lighted, ecru or white 
net, point d’esprit, madras, or some other 
semi-diaphanous material may be chosen, 
but where the scheme of the room de- 
mands a plain color in its draperies a 
crinkled cotton crepe of domestic make 
is recommended. This material may be 
bought in a number of exceedingly soft 
colors, delft blue, tan, yellow, soft 
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browns, and greens being especially 
recommended, 20 cents a yard being the 
cost of this material. 

In the group of windows shown in the 
drawing on the opposite page, a treat- 
ment is suggested which will serve to 
lower the high windows, either singly or 
in groups. Such windows appear in 
many houses built some thirty years ago. 
Simple lattice of the same wood as the 
trim and about 18 inches in depth is set 
in the upper portion of the window frame 
over the glass. From this the curtains 
fall. These curtains may be of lace, net, 
or madras, and should extend to the 
sill line. The long overdraperies of 
cotton velvet, figured tapestry, or some 
other fabrics suited to the room, hang at 
either side of the windows, as shown in 
the illustration. They are of sufficient 
width to draw across and inclose the 
window when desired. When well 
pushed back at either side they outline 
and dignify the window, making it a de- 
cided feature of the room. 

In these old houses one often finds 
some windows of a room which 
seem proportionally inadequate in width. 
Some ingenuity is required so to arrange 
the overdraperies as to apparently 
broaden such windows. To do this the 
rod upon which the net curtains are run 
should be placed on the window frame, 
the curtains falling straight to the sill 
line. The bracket to hold the rod from 
which the overdraperies hang should be 
placed at the outside edge of the window 
frame, allowing the rod itself to extend 
beyond. On these the overcurtains can 
be run, allowing the inside of the curtain 
to extend only to the inner edge of the 
window frame. In this way none of the 
light will be lost, and the apparent 
breadth of the window greatly increased. 
In this treatment it is very necessary to 
hang both sets of curtains quite at the 
top of the window casing, or set a valance 
eight or ten inches in depth to cover the 
upper portion of the window; this latter 
arrangement is usually found the most 
satisfactory. 

The cotton crepe used in the decoration 
of the man’s room shown on Page 522 is 
particularly pleasing in color and design. 
Against a soft light tan ground a flight of 
white storks is set. These are picked 
out in black, with here and there a sug- 
gestion of blue. 
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How to Buy Blankets and Towels 


By Carolyn Trowbridge Radnor-Lewis 


Eprtor’s Norz—-An article giving directions for the purchase of linea goods appeared in the 


fast (March) issue. 


per cent of the women 
who buy blankets know nothing 

about them, nor do eighty per 
cent of the salesmen who sell them,” de- 
clared the buyer of blankets in a well- 
known shop. And yet blankets are not 
inexpensive trifles to be bought lightly 
and as one would a yard or 
two of ribbon. One pair of good wearing 
blankets even will perceptibly diminish 
the monthly allowance or the dowry of 
the bride-elect. Is it surprising, there- 
fore, that the woman who desires to ex- 
pend the money for her household judi- 
ciously should ask for knowledge which 
will place her amongst the wise ten per 
cent? 

It is false economy to buy a cheap 
blanket if you wish a blanket to 
wear well and to continue to look well. 
For this reason the all-wool blanket is 
always recommended. Not only will an 
all-wool blanket outwear by several years 
the blanket in which cotton to an appre- 
ciable amount is used, but it will wash 
far better and is much lighter. Beauty, 
serviceableness, and lightness combine to 
make the all+wool blanket well worth the 
price demanded for it. The blanket in 
which the wool is combined with a half 
or three-quarters of cotton may be 
cheaper at the counter, but it is a more 
costly purchase in the end. 


How to Select Blankets 


“But how can we tell the all-wool 
blanket?” you will ask. There is no 
royal road to this decision. Nothing 
that the consumer buys requires more 
judgment and knowledge than the pur- 
chase of woolen materials. If you have 
perfect confidence in the reputation and 
guarantee of the shop where you are buy- 
ing the blanket your task is easier. But 
it is never wise to rely too much upon the 
word of others unless you can verify the 
veracity of the statements by your own 
knowledge. Blankets said to be all wool 
—yes, even marked and guaranteed “ all 
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wool ”—are sold all over this country for 
all-wool blankets when the per cent of 
cotton reaches even toa half. Right here 
it is only fair to say that a little cotton 
does not injure an all-wool blanket. In 
fact, it is advised by even the most care- 
ful buyers, for it prevents the blanket 
from shrinking when it is washed or 
cleaned, and makes it look better after 
the ministrations of the laundress. The 
percentage, however, should be noted on 
the accompanying slip, and undoubtedly 
will be when the laws regarding protec- 
tion of textiles for the consumers have 
been sufficiently agitated to demand their 
passage. It is practically impossible te 
detect this very small amount of cotton. 

When buyers, manufacturers, and 
those who have spent their business lives 
studying blankets disagree as regards the 
amount of cotton in a blanket the con- 
sumer need not feel chagrined at her igno- 
rance. Even blankets manufactured en- 
tirely from cotton have deceived these 
men, although it must be admitted that a 
little inspection gave their clue. The first 
test and the most natural one is the 
“ feel.” This is, of course, difficult to de- 
scribe. All who have cuddled down on « 
frosty night under warm, fleecy blankets 
have an idea at least of a wool blanket. 
There is something mellow, soft, flee 
about a blanket made entirely or practi- 
cally so from wool. The presence of 
cotton immediately makes it feel hard, 
soggy, and dead. 

By taking up two blankets, one 
all wool and the other with a half or 
three-quarters of cotton, you will notice 
at once that the all-wool blanket is per- 
ceptibly lighter than the other. Cottom 
adds weight but not warmth. An al- 
cotton blanket has little warmth, although 
in the shop it may look almost as inviting 
as the all-wool. 

It is a ve 
piece of the 


difficult matter to get « 
lanket you are inspecting 
even for the chemical tests, and for or- 
dinary occasions it is out of the question 
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It is necessary, therefore, to study care- 
fully the blanket itself. By looking 
closely at the edges you can very often 
discover whether the foundation is made 
of wool or of cotton, for when cotton is 
used it is most easily discernible in this 
foundation. 


What Is Shoddy ? 


Cotton, which is so maligned in the 
textile world, as it is the cheapest of 
adulterants, is not by any means the only 
substance whereby wool blankets are 
cheapened. The price of all-wool blan- 
kets varies according to the wool fiber 
used in the manufacture of them. The 
cheapest is what is known as shoddy, 
mungo, or extract wool. Shoddy is the 
refuse or waste thrown off in spinning 
wool. Old woolen and worsted fabrics 
are torn to pieces by a machine having 
spiked rollers, These are cleansed and 
woven with a certain proportion of new 
wool. The fibers are short, and they 
quickly wear off, leaving the bare 
foundation of the blanket. Mungo is 
even cheaper than shoddy, coming from 
felted pieces of cloths, clippings of coats, 
disused hat brims, etc. The wearing 
qualities of these fibers have already been 
lessened by usage, which naturally weak- 
ens them, and in addition there is the 
same objection of the short fiber. There 
is still the extract wool. This is obtained 
from a woolen and cotton fabric by a 
diluted solution of sulphuric acid which 
eats out the cotton warp and leaves the 
wool weft. The acid cannot fail to 
weaken this wool fiber, and again the 
wearing power is diminished even before 
it is combined with the new wool. A 
blanket with cotton in it will give more 
wear than these cheap wool blankets 
which wear off so quickly and entirely 
wash out. 

It requires the alert eye of the expert, 
and it must be a keen one, to decide the 
quality of shoddy or its allied waste ma- 
terials in a blanket. The careful house- 
keeper can determine it only by the 
chemical and microscope tests. These 
may seem a bit technical, but they are 
well worth trying if one is buying a 
large number of blankets. All the can- 
miness of the manufacturer is revealed 
before the searching test science has pro- 
vided for you. The simplest test calls 
for a five per cent solution of caustic pot- 
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ash, It is really nothing but Babbitt’s 
lye. In the laboratory the sample is 
weighed before being placed in the solu- 
tion in which it is boiled for fifteen min- 
utes. It is then taken out, washed, and 
dried and weighed again. Five per cent 
of cotton has probably been destroyed 
with the wool. The substance remaining 
is the cotton in the sample, the wool hav- 
ing been destroyed. Under the micro- 
scope you can discover the quality of the 
fiber used. Poor fibers will show scales 
missing or damaged. If fibers of differ- 
ent types have been used, such as shoddy 
or mungo, the microscope tells the story, 
even the color of the various fibers show- 
ing. It is a fascinating test, it is so very 
interesting, but it is sometimes very 
startling and warns you that only knowl- 
edge can guide you in the right direction. 
Surely the most doubting would hesitate 
to believe that the blanket which looks so 
fleecy, so soft and woolly, could be woven 
from fibers picked from the refuse of dis- 
carded woolen materials. Yet so suc- 
cessfully can carding finish these blankets 
that these tests are the only reliable 
proofs. 

Not only does shoddy wear away 
quickly when it has been carded to defy 
the scrutiny of careful inspection, but all 
wool which has been overcarded wears 
off more easily. Carding opens up the 
fibers and gives the loose, open condition. 
By this process not only shoddy, but cot- 
ton, dead and soggy as it is, may be 
carded to imitate wool so cleverly that it 
defies expert detection. Good blankets, 
where the manufacturer has nothing to 
hide, are never overcarded. 

Neither the French nor the California 
wool blankets are carded as much as the 
Austrian blankets, and yet the Austrian 
blankets are a joy and delight. They are 
deliciously thick and fleecy, and the very 
sight of them seems to defy cold and 
promise cozy and peaceful repose. As 
a general rule the French blankets are 
preferred by those whose pocketbooks 
have no limit. They are woven very 
closely, and feel like felt. They are 
woven from the Australian wool, which 
is considered the best in the world. 

The finest blankets manufactured in 
this country are woven from California 
wool, This is in reality a trade name 
more than anything else. It would re- 
quire far more sheep than the rich graz- 
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ing country of California can supply to 
produce all the wool sold under the name 
of California wool. It has the long fiber 
which is always the most advantageous 
for weaving. These American blankets 
are not woven so closely as the French 
blankets. This is not a fault, however, 
for many people prefer the lighter, more 
o blankets. The California wool 
b ts are white, with or without the 
colored striped borders. The French 
blankets, on the other hand, come in the 
colors. 
Price is undoubtedly one of the best 
ides in buying blankets. Prices of 
lankets will vary slightly in the different 
shops, a more fashionable shop selling the 
same blanket for a little higher price than 
the shop not as accessible nor as well lo- 
cated, but this variation is comparatively 
slight. The following prices have been 
supplied by a shop which is an authority 
on woolen blankets. The lowest price for 
all-wool blankets for a single bed is 
quoted at $9.50 per pair; for a double 
bed, $11 a pair. The single-bed blankets 
for $5 per pair and those for double beds 
for $6.50 per pair will have eighty per 
cent of wool in them and twenty per cent 
cotton. This per cent of cotton is not 
very large. 


Linen and Cotton Towels 


When we turn from the purchase of 
blankets to that of towels we again find 
cotton the arch enemy. The all-linen 
towel is by all means the best. It absorbs 
the moisture of the face and hands more 
quickly than cotton, which possesses lit- 
tle absorbent qualities. Yet cotton is al- 
lowed to creep into the manufacture of 
towels by the manufacturer who is look- 
ing for profits first and foremost. It is 
very difficult for the consumer to detect 
the presence of cotton. Here, again, it is 
mainly in that indescribable something 
called “ feel.” Cotton immediately makes 
the towel feel dead and harsh, without 
the life and softness of the linen. Some- 
times you can see the difference in the 
gloss on the towel, but the mercerization 
of cotton has made this decision an unre- 
liable one. 

Cotton is mercerized by immersing it 
in a solution of caustic which swells 
out the cell walls of the multiple fiber, 
giving the glossy effect of silk. This 
washes out, unfortunately, and too late 
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the beguiled consumer knows that the 
ey being only slightly ab 

addition to being i > 
sorbent, a cotton towel leaves its mark 
in the shape of lint, which sticks most 
disagreeably to the clothes or wherever 
it may alight. Despite all these adverse 
features cotton towels are made and very 
largely sold. The cheap towels one sees 
advertised for nine and ten cents are cot- 
ton towels—all-cotton towels, in fact. 
One would naturally come to this con- 
clusion from the price, but it is the com- 
bination cotton and linen towel which sets 
the snares for the consumer. 

The linen towel most in demand is the 
huckaback. Though this is a householé 
name comparatively few women know 
why it is thus named. The title is de 
rived from the weave, which warts 4 
a little knot or huck. This huck is 
in the warp and in the weft. It makes, 
as you all know, a slightly rougheneé 
towel, which is admirable for drying ali 
but the most sensitive skins. There are, 
of course, numerous weaves of hucka- 
back towels, many of which are very at- 
tractive. 

The simplest method of finishing the 
ends of these towels is with a hem, but 
this is not sufficiently dainty to please 
the fastidious woman who invariably 
selects the hemstitched ones. This hem- 
stitching is done by the machine, and if 
the laundress is careful to iron it across 
the hemstitching there is ‘little danger 
of it breaking or tearing. The scalloped 
towels do not enjoy the popularity of the 
hemstitched ones, as they are very apt 
to fray in the laundering and look un- 
tidy, while the fringed towels have 
entirely passed away, the fringe knot- 
ting and tearing in the washing | 
before the towel showed any signs 
usage. 

For women who prefer a towel softer 
than the huckaback there is the bird’s- 
eye, a delightfully smooth, soft towel, 
very reminiscent of the damask towel, 
which has lost caste and favor because 
of its lack of absorbent qualities. The 
bird’s-eye towel is glossier and finer tham 
the huckaback. 

Germany divides the honors with Ire 
land in sending to us the best towels. 
The German towels have a slightly 
creamy tinge, although no towels are 
probably bleached as much as sheets ee 
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tablecloths. The more loosely twisted 
linen yarns are used in the manufacture 
of toweling ; and the bleach can, therefore, 
reach the natural gum within the fiber— 
the life of the fiber as it were—more 
easily. To eradicate this damage the 
bleaching is not carried so far as in 
sheets or tablecloths. When cotton is 
used the bleaching must be still further 
shortened, for the acids used in the 
bleaching process work more directly on 
the cotton fiber than on the flax. The 
Irish towels bearing the trade mark 
“Old Bleach” are said to be bleached 
by the dew and the sun with the same 
care given to the sheets and tablecloths. 
These towels are not finished between 
rollers, but by the old-fashioned beetle fin- 
ish, which lends a soft, silky appearance. 
Unfortunately, on the shelves and 
counters they crumple easily, and un- 
less the consumer is educated to the 
advantages of this natural finish the 
choice is in favor of the towels with the 
same smooth, glossy surface that the 
skillful laundress gives them. 

In buying towels the price is sure to 
be something of a guide, and in general 
the statement can be made that towels 
under three dollars a dozen are manu- 
factured in this country. Toweling 
may be purchased by the yard, but unless 
the consumer is ambitious enough to 
scallop or hemstitch the ends as a bit 
of fancy needlework, there is no econ- 
omy. Nor is it necessary to have but 
one initial on the towel, either in the 
Old English or the ecclesiastical script. 
Towels, by the way, have diminished in 
size. The towel measuring twenty- 
seven by forty-five inches is now con- 
sidered too large, although our mothers 
insisted on this size. Twenty-four inches 
by forty-two is the size most in demand, 
although recently the preference for 
towels measuring but twenty-two by 
forty inches is increasing. This change 
in size has perhaps been brought about 
by the popularity of the guest towels, 
which “a few years ago you couldn’t 
give away,” according to the remark of 
a shrewd buyer. The proper size of the 
guest towel is fifteen by twenty-four 
inches. The idea of this small towel is 
that it can be used once to wipe the 
hands or face and then cast into the 
laundry bag.much more readily than 
the larger towel. 
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Selection of Turkish Towels 


Turkish towels are frankly all cotton ; 
that is, the Turkish towel seen in the 
majority of bathrooms. For the rugged 
man or the woman who goes in for 
sports, and who delights in the cold 
shower and the brisk rubdown there are 
linen Turkish towels. As frictional tow- 
els they are excellent, but most women 
and even men prefer a softer towel. Al- 
though a large number of Turkish towels 
are manufactured in this country, the 
better ones come from England. They 
are woven more closely across the seas, 
where labor is cheaper and more time 
and care is taken in their manufac- 
ture. 


io ang at the smooth, plain border 
at t 


end of the towel a good idea of 
its value may be gained. The finer and 
more closely woven this border is the 
finer and better the towel. A long, loose 
loop will pull out much faster than one 
more tightly woven. The closely 
woven, short-looped towel naturally feels 
much softer than one loosely woven, as, 
unfortunately, so many of the domestic 
towels are. 

The French Turkish towels are even 
more closely and finely woven than the 
English, but they are too soft to appeal 
to the American taste, especially when 
the pocketbook must be drawn upon 
more heavily. They are woven from the 
Egyptian yarn as a rule, and, frankly, 
are superior for anyone who delights in 
a soft towel. 

It is seldom that an imported towel is 
overbleached, although that fault is 
found from time to time with Turkish 
towels of domestic manufacture. The 
reason is not hard to fathom: too much 
haste, a poor quality of yarn, and too lit- 
tle attention given to the solution. In 
order to answer the demand for cheap- 
ness and quality the American manufac- 
turer sometimes mixes too strong a 
bleaching solution, and as cotton is more 
easily affected than linen it becomes 
overbleached. By stretching back the 
material with the forefingers (if it 
it can be expressed in that way) it is 
possible to tell whether the towel has 
been weakened by the bleaching. As 
cotton is so quickly affected by Bleach. 
ing solutions care must be taken by 
the laundress in -washing Turkish 


towels. 
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ta” Speak “right out in meeting,” friends, for the benefit: of the (human) family. . The Editors: 


The Stepdaughter's Side 


Mr.. Eptror—The ex-widower’s story, 
which has called forth the interesting let- 
ters from second wives, appealed to me 
from another view—that of a. step- 
daughter. I.believe others in my. posi- 
tion,.by reading it, will be helped to 
understand the. feelings of a father who 
brings to his bereft home another wife, 
and alsu to sympathize with the woman 


who tries faithfully to do her, duty in 
this trying position. 

Noone else guards so jealously the 
first wife’s memory as does the grown-up 


' daughter. No one else notices all the 
advantages the second wife.has, nor feels 
so. keenly every instance of kindness 
and consideration, greater than her 
mother received, which her father shows 
his second wife. To her many times 
must come the thought, “ Had he cared 
for my mother as well, she might be 
living today.” It is one of the hard 
things we have to meet in life, but we 
can avoid making it harder than neces- 
sary by our own feelings and actions. 
We may feel hurt to think the. father 
finds it possible to love another with a 
love at all like the love he bore the first, 
but shall we allow that to influence our 
attitude to the new mistress of the home? 
Too often she. has to suffer the indig- 
nant resentment of her husband’s chil- 
dren and relatives-in-law, when she de- 
serves their sympathy and friendship, 
She has her own secret sorrow. No 
true woman. but would prefer being the 
first love of her husband, sharing his 
love in poverty, hard labor, even priva- 
tion, to taking the second offering of his 
heart, although he can give her com- 
53¢@ 


forts; ease, and ‘luxury perhaps. Wher 
she takes: upon: herself of a 
home maker, surrounded by the  diffi- 
culties of a second wife and stepmother, 
she needs a double: portion of love, tact, 
and patience. I ‘know a stepmother who 
cannot bear to think of the first: wife, 
who is jealous of the father’s love for 
his children, who, seemingly, cannot be 
happy because she knows the mother of 
his children was more to him than she 
caniever be. Another “ Edith” faces 
the situation bravely; says: “ The mem- 
ory of your first wife will always -be 
sacred to me, and I never want to come 
between you and your children. I want 
to do all I can for'them for your sake.” 
This being her attitude, how much easier 
for the whole family to adjust itself to 
new conditions than in the first instance! 
The husband and father has a hard 
part in this adjustment, in which he 
often blunders, perhaps because he-can- 
not ‘understand a woman’s heart. Few 
men exhibit the tact of the ex-widower 
in removing the furnishings so closely 
associated with the memory: of the first 
wife and giving the new. wife an op-~ 
portunity to surround herself with ob- 
jects which belong:to her personality. 
Usually she does not care to be reminded 
constantly that there was someone. be- 
fore her. Nor is this the only reason 
that an entire change in the household 
arrangement ‘is wise. Consideration for 
his children’s feelings should influence 
the fatherin this act:. We cannot look 
at the different: articles; common and 
homely: though . they may. be, without 
recollections: of duties: well: performed 
crowding into our minds.;. The.old stove, 
which is an abomination to the new cook 
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stands to us for days of weary toil for 
loved ones. Perhaps there are quilts 
and rag carpets which are faded and 
worn—ugly to the new mistress, but 
beautiful to us with the memories of 
patient, lonely hours as, fingers never 
adle, the mother’s thoughts accompanied 
her boys and girls far from home in 
college or out in the world’s rough 
school. How much love went into each 
atitch! Our hearts cry out, “ Burn, de- 
atroy these things if must be, but let no 
ancomprehending hands touch these 
sacred objects!” Why can’t our fathers 
understand? It is not that we have any 
hard feelings toward “Edith.” She 
cannot understand; she ought not to be 
expected to use these things. Perhaps 
it is only the fear of wounding her hus- 
band’s feelings that prevents her asking 
their removal. 

Therefore, I wish every man in like 
situation would read the ex-widower’s 
story. This is one of the hard situ- 
ations of life, but tact, sympathy, and 
understanding may make it possible for 
friendliness and happiness to exist with- 
out disloyalty to the first- wife and 
mother. E. W. 


Economy in Washington 


Dear Eprtor—I venture to send the 
following account of what it cost my 
husband and myself, with an occasional 
guest, to live nicely—not extravagantly 
—during the past twelve months in 
Washington City: House rent, $30 per 
month; servant, $18; fuel (hot-air fur- 
mace and coal range in winter, gas range 
and instantaneous water heater in sum- 
mer), $15.50; gas for lighting, average of 
$4; telephone, unlimited service, $4; fire 
insurance, $2; food, $50; necessary re- 
pairs (average), $4; daily paper, 50 
cents; doctor, dentist, and druggist bills, 
$35 for the whole year, or about $2.92 
per month. Total, $130.92 per month. 

To this sum must be added clothing, 
carfare, church dues, stationery, gifts, 
and charities, which, of course, va 
according to the habits of each individ- 
aal, but are practically the same with 
them, regardless of location. 

I would state that our home is on 
one of the best streets of the Northwest 
section, and-our meals are as follows: 
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Breakfast, fruit, cereal and cream, 
relish, hot bread, coffee; dinners, soup, 
meat, two vegetables, salad, or dessert ; 
luncheons, “leftovers,” bread, butter, 
tea and coffee, fruit, or cake. 

I believe, from comparisons with rela- 
tives and intimate friends living in othe: 
large cities, that a family can live better 
on a small salary in Washington than 
anywhere else in the United 


Her Ideal School 


Mr. Eprror—No article published in 
your pages for some months has, in my 
judgment, been more helpful than the 
symposium on vocational education. To 
know the opinions of prominent educa- 
tors and experienced employers of young 
people is worth much to parents who ex- 
pect their children to be self-supporting 
and desire to give them the best prepara- 
tion which their means will permit. Be- 
ing the mother of two boys and three 
girls, the subject appealed to me. 

It is not so difficult to handle the boys 
educationally, for boys have to face the 
world and make their living. But with 
the girls the problem is more compli- 
cated. Many a conscientious mother, 
who is honest with herself feels that her 
daughters as well as her sons must be 
prepared to earn a livelihood, but while 
encouraging them to assimilate all the 
technical instruction necessary for this 
object, she realizes that with all the de- 
fects of the institution of marriage and 
all the burdens consequent upon it, no 
career will serve as a full and satisfac- 
tory substitute for it. She must prepare 
her daughter to be a home maker. 

This twofold preparation is at once 
the anxiety of the mother and the prob- 
lem of the daughter. It is just double 
what we demand of our sons. I had a 
feeling, until I read that symposium, that 
the domestic science course would solve 
the problem, but when men like Dr. 
Noble of Goucher College and others are 
conservative and noncommittal, it makes 
one stop and think. Our country is full 
of schools, and perhaps in the educa- 
tional evolution there will develop the 
school the average Christian mother 
wants for her daughter. Shall I describe 
my ideal school? 

A Christian woman’s college with 
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true refinements and high ideals, which 
offers a domestic science and art course 
equal to that offered by our state uni- 
versities. There is no reason why such 
a course might not be cultural, in the 
proper environment. 

Having, after careful study of the 

matter, ailed to find such a school, I 
shall have my girls do: well whatever 
they undertake, either educationally or 
vocationally, then, when they become 
home makers, they will, I believe, make 
homes well. H.W. H. 


Saving a Percentage 


Mr. Eprror—Can a family of three, 
on an income of $2,500 per year, afford 
to keep a:maid? That is, if the wife 
and mother is in average good health? 
We are a family of three, in Detroit, 
Mich, My husband is a professional 
man; with an income of $2,500, and we 
cannot afford a servant. Our associates 
are people with incomes of $2,000 to 
$5,000 a year, but we do not attempt to 
live on the same scale as those with 
even $3,000 incomes. A servant here 
receives five and six dollars per week, 
with a woman to do the washing, while 
the mistress attends to at least a part of 
the cooking. 

If a family has never been put to the 
expense of buying a home or paying 
rent, I can understand how a maid may 
be afforded, but to do so and save even 
a modest ‘sum from an income of $2,500 
is a herculean task these days. Possibly 
no attempt 'to save is made. But should 
there not be? 

Taking for granted there is, would it 
not be easier to solve this question of 
what we should spend for the various 
household and family needs by estab- 
lishing a certain percentage which should 
be saved from the income? Of course 
the result is the same, but it seems to 
me there is less of detail in aiming to 
save, say $500 out of the $2.500, than to 
constantly plan and study how best to 
spend the $2,000. 

Rent is the only item of household 
expenditure, I believe, for which students 
of economics have established a_per- 
centage of the income. One-fifth is the 
amount’ given. Now, with that as a 
working basis and a stated amount to 
be saved (the plan we have followed 
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for ten years), other expenditures seem 

to adjust themselves, more or less, with- 

out strain in any direction, and the year 

ends with little room for regret over un- 

wise spending. Detroit. 
Childless 

Mr... Eprror—I have just read 
“E. F; G’s” article, “ God’s Plan,” in 
the November number, and the first thing 
that came to my mind was, Suppose 
your four children do not come; suppose 
you want children with all your heart; 
suppose you are told by physicians there 
i > hysical impediment, and yourself 

usband. are healthy, mentally 
oright, morally sound, realize what par- 
enthood means, and still there are no chil- 
dren to bless your union—what are you 
going to do about it? 

I believe in trusting. God to work out 
his own plans,-and I deplore the attitude 
of most married people toward children, 
but if every woman. living had her four, 
I'd feel sorry for a. good share of the chil- 
dren born. Quality, not quantity, is the 
best rule. 

But as I said before, after marrying, 
making a home comfortable, living, 
thinking, and studying for parenthood, 
having an affectionate welcome for at 
least six, and none come to claim it, 
what are you going to do? What can 
be done? That is what is puzzling the 
writer. Mrs. B. R. G. 


Cash from Home Cookery 


Mr. Eprror—A woman wants to 
know how to bring her cake before the 
public. Just do it, that’s all. One widow 
I know was postmistress in a very small 
town. She hardly knew how to eke out 
a living, so at hop-picking time (it was & 
hop country) she placed in a glass case 
in the postoffice lobby some loaves of 
bread. These were not there long before 
someone came in and asked if they were 
for sale. They were sold, and the 
woman was asked to make cookies, 
doughnuts, and many such things to be 
used by the housewives who were board- 
ing the hop pickers. This was the be- 
ginning, and it went on to success. 

A’ country woman wanted some pin 


money, and she began making molasses 
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cookies. She offered them to her grocer, 
and he agreed to take a certain number 
each week. While this woman did not 
make much money, still it helped a 
little. 

Another woman, mother of a family, 
became destitute through losses. The 
family moved to a small place, and the 
woman opened a little bakeshop. She 
placed on sale bread at first, and from 
this she enlarged to cookies and dough- 
nuts, afterward to cake and pies and ice 
cream. Her work became so large that 
she not only employed her husband to 
help her, but had to hire a girl, Had 
she kept on she would have amassed a 
competence, but she saw what she 
thought was a greater opportunity, and 
went out of the bakery business. 

Mrs. A. H. M. 


A Loving Father 


Mr. Eprror—Remembering with grati- 
‘tude each minute of my life the dearest 
“dad” that ever lived, I cast my share 
of praise at the feet of our fathers. 

Left a motherless girl of three, my 
father rose to the occasion—washed my 
face, curled my hair, healed my wounds, 
mental and physical, dressed my dolls, 
dyed my Easter eggs, helped me with 
my lessons, bought my clothes, planned 
them, and took me to the dressmaker. 

‘When nurses were no longer adequate, 
and I had to be sent away to school, he 
wrote me weekly letters of encourage- 
ment and counsel. Once, hearing that 
other girls’ mothers sent them boxes of 
dainties, he went to the greatest trouble 
to pack a box of wonderful things to 
share with all who had treated me. 
Among the contents towered a marvelous 
cake. He had told the caterer to “do 
his best,” which resulted in trimmings of 
candy wedding bells, a bridal pair, and 
orange blossoms! 

Later, after graduation, we traveled 
together in quest of the health that never 
came. We drove together, walked to- 
gether; he listened to my girlish chatter 
and that of my friends, advised and 
guided us patiently, smilingly, and un- 
selfishly until I married, and then left me 
to mourn my loss forever. And yet there 
is joy in my sorrow, for I have known to 
the depths the heart of a father, and am 
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sure that its parental love is as pure and 
devoted as that of a mother. 

L. M. McMoore. 


* Poor Old Dad!” 


Following are expressions provoked by the 
letter in the January number which bore the 
above caption: 


There are fathers just as noble and 
self-sacrificing as the mothers, and per- 
haps the number would be increased if 
they received a little more praise 
and appreciation from the family circle. 
Give him a few flowers while living, in 
the form of kind words. Watch his 
face light up with pleasure when you 
speak. A kiss on the forehead will often 
do wonders. I wish I could tell you 
what I know some good fathers have 
done right here in my home town. 

Mrs. C. E. K. 


The writer of “ Poor Old Dad!” surely 
has not been in touch with the women 
toilers, wives, and bachelor girls who 
support the homes of “ poor old dads,” 
who silently demand their title (as a 
means to an end) to continue their hob- 
bies by mortgaging their property to buy 
some useless land or blooded stock. 
Year after year the daughter of such a 
man toils early and late, paying his 
debts and taxes and improvements on 
the home by teaching music, and has 
appealed to her “poor old dad” to 
deed one acre of land to her for all this 
slavery, but always with the same answer, 
“No.” Is there no law in the United 
States to protect a wife and daughter 
from such a tyrant? What head does 
this “ poor old dad” come under? 

His Daughter. 


I know many splendid men who de- 
serve unending praise, but who are sim- 
py taken for granted without a word 

praise 


E. M. G. 


I have always contended, in my 
twenty-six years of married life, that 
there are thousands and thousands of 
men who are not appreciated. Talk 
about “ flame-enveloped martyrs,” com- 

red to a man with a selfish, complain- 
ing, never satisfied, nagging wife! There 
are thousands of just such wives. In 
my own observation I have seen just 
as many, if not more, patient, unselfish 
men, as women. When I would speak 
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of it (to a woman, of course) she would 
say, “ Never disparage your own sex.” 
Ail right; but don’t wait until the men 
are gone and then say, as one old lady 
I know did: “I had three of the best 
men that ever lived.” They are all that, 
after it is too late for them to hear it. 
Mrs. M. F. H. 


“ Seein’ Things” 
Clean Up All Around 


In West Philadelphia, the other morn- 
ing, the baker, a maker of fine goods in 
our neighborhood, called with rolls. He 
wore disreputable-looking, worn-out 
woolen gloves, and was smoking the 
stump of a cigar which latter he removed 
occasionally for expectoration, when the 
fingers of the gloves were evidently sat- 
urated with the yellow tobacco juice and 
his own spittle. Then he reached for the 
rolls with the same wet and malodorous 
fingers, and delivered his wares to the 
servant, 

Next, the milk wagon, that of a promi- 
nent establishment selling “certified 
goods,” appeared, and the boy assistant, 
smoking a cigarette, grasped the necks of 
bottles and carried them into the kitchen 
with his stained and wet fingers in con- 
tact with the mouth rim of the bottles, 
on which evidently the milk ran in pour- 
ing it out! 

Then, at markets near the bridge, sev- 
eral men were carrying sides of beef to 
a truck. I noticed that the men were 
smoking, and occasionally they held the 
stumps of the cigars in their fingers, then 
returned them to the mouth, after which 
the discolored and reeking fingers 
gtasped various parts of the meat. 

But, oh my! when I came to a whole- 
sale oyster establishment, there sat on 
the pavement a colored gentleman en- 
gaged in opening the bivalves, alternately 
taking a cigar from his mouth, returning 
it thereto and, with his filthy fingers, lift- 
ing the oysters from the shells and drop- 
ping them into a pail! 

I had about enough, and on reaching 
the river and seeing its floating filth I felt 
as if it was time to clean up all around. 

One Who Smokes. 


How would it strike a sensitive person 


to go into a bakery, ask for a loaf of ; 
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bread, and have the man in attendance 
spit on his thumb, smearing it for a space 
of about two inches, then dig up a sheet 
of paper, and wrap it around the bread 
with the spot wet with saliva next to the 
bread? This I have seen many times, 
and it seems to be a regular practice. 
Veritas. 


Permit me to tell what comes to my 
door in the milk can. Money. Right in 
where the milk is to go. The children 
come jingling it along. The careless 
mothers never stop to think where the 
coin came from nor how many germs 
there may be on it, and expect the milk 
to be put in the can for the family use. 
This is in a small country village, where 
we keep a cow and sell milk. 

Let the good work go on in your maga- 
zine until such things are brought to the 
attention of every mother. 

Mrs. E. C. D. 


One hot, summer day, while riding on 
a street car in the city of Cleveland, the 
car passed and repassed a baker’s wagon 
that attracted my attention. A tray of 
delicious-looking lemon pies, made with a 
fancy meringue, rested in front of the 
driver, uncovered, and his arms and the 
lines extended over them. This on one 
of the main streets, where dust filled the 
air. Since then I find time to bake my 
own pies—or do without. 

Mrs. E. M. Hart. 


I saw a dray in the Cincinnati fish mar- 
ket being loaded with dirty looking kegs. 
One of the kegs slipped as it was being 
lifted to the wagon, fell on the curb, and 
burst out one head. Several gallons of 
oysters ran out into the gutter before the 
keg could be ended up. The drayman 
quickly reached for his shovel and 
scooped the escaping oysters back into 
the keg. In another minute he had the 
keg’s head hammered back into place, 
and the keg was in the wagon among its 
dirty fellows. 


In a candy shop on Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, I noticed a lady, in opening 
her pocketbook to pay for her purchase, 
take a filthy dollar bill out and let it drop 
on the counter while she felt for more 
change. The bill fell on the candy ex- 
posed for sale and-reposed for a while 
with all its germs upon the candy. E. E. 
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Doin’ Things” 


Michagan’s San itary Campaign 
By Floyd W. Robison, State Analyst 


We have endeavored ‘in the last few 
years to push with vigor what we have 
called “the sanitary campaign,” which 
has concerned grocery stores, fruit 
stands, fruit stores, ice cream: manufac- 
turing © places, bakeries, candy shops, 
meat markets, and the like. Much has 
been accomplished in the state of Michi- 
gan along this line, and it is simply to 
voice the general sentiment among sani- 
tarians of the present time all over the 
Union to say that this phase of a food 
department’s work is one of its most im- 
portant duties. . 

The campaign in the city of Lansing 
was started and came to public notice, 
perhaps, because of the existence of a 
stubborn typhoid fever epidemic in the 
rooms above a.store operated by a fruit 
vendor... There was very poor plumbing, 
and while -we, as a department, had no 
authority to investigate general health 
conditions, that duty devolving upon the 
board of health, yet the conditions were 
such in this particular place that the food 
supply became endangered, and the de- 
partment took very vigorous steps to 
remedy the condition. The fruit stores 
have been a source of much apprehen- 
sion on our part. On the average, the 
intelligence of the vendors of fruits, such 
as bananas, etc., is considerably below 
the normal, and effective measures of 
sanitation with this class of people comes: 
just about as near to the actual police 
duty of the department as any part of its 
work. Here, again; public appreciation 
will do much to remedy conditions. 
What ice cream vendor who has an 
established business who does not at- 
tempt to have the parlor where he serves 
his confections, etc., a model of tidi- 
ness? But when you go below the par- 
lor you will very frequently find: condi- 
tions almost indescribable: The same 
condition, however, prevails, to a less 
degree, in the meat market; in the bak- 
ery, and even in the grocery store. 


. The fruit vendor, however, has a great 


manypatrons -whothemselyes .are not 
conversant with the sanitary code, nor 


for Clean. Food’ 


have they high conceptions of cleanli 

ness. It is the state’s duty to protect 
these people as it would protect a blind. 
citizen; therefore it has been our effort 
to eliminate the spoiled and decayed 
fruit, to prevent these people from pur~ 
chasing it, and, by proper safeguards, 
to prevent the carrying of infection by 
flies, the dust of the street, etc., to the 
fruit supply. It is imperative that the 
work be prosecuted with vigor, and that 
we continually call the attention of think- 
ing.men.and women to these conditions. 


Hopeful Oregon 
By Stella W. Durham 


An ever-increasing demand for in 
formation on the subject of clean food 
is considered the hopefulest sign in Ore- 
gon that the goal of a safe food supply 
is in sight. Societies, public officials, 
and individuals known to be informed on 
the subject have had, for the past year, 
constant requests from the public for 
enlightenment on the need for and the 
way to secure, clean food. The state 
board of health has responded to these 
inquiries by sending speakers to differ- 
ent communities ; the state Federation of 
Women’s Clubs has responded by advis 
ing the appointment of volunteer market 
inspectors, which advice has been fol- 
lowed by the local clubs in a number of 
towns; the local branches of the National 
Health League and the Consumers’ 
League have caused many addresses to. 
be made, in Portland and elsewhere. ' 

The producers as well as the consum 
ers are said to be demonstrating a very 
much increased sense of responsibility 
in the matter of the cleanliness of the 
food they supply. Requests for detailed 
information on the handling of dairy 
products are constantly and voluntarily 
coming to the authorities from dairy- 
men. 

One of the chief guardians of the pub 
lic ‘health in Portland is Mrs. Sarah A. 
Evans, the market inspector, who re- 
ports that from her observation no 
branch of the: food supply: shows such 
steady. improvement’ as the bakery 
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products. During the past few months 
several large concerns have moved into 
new buildings equipped with the best 
modern appliances. A number of Port- 
land bakeries now furnish bread wrapped 
and sealed in oiled paper. The market 
inspector recommends that communities 
contemplating the passage of market 
ordinances should not fail to require cer- 
tain building regulations for bakeries. 
The milk supply for Portland has 
greatly improved under the enforcement 
of the stringent ordinance passed a year 
ago. 


Indiana Educates the Consumer 
By Harry Everett Barnard, B. S., State Food 
and Drug Commissioner 

Since the passage of the Sanitary Food 
Law in Indiana two years ago, there has 
been a striking improvement in the prac- 
tices of the baker, butcher, dairyman, 
and grocer. The grocery and market is 
better equipped, better ventilated, better 
lighted, better cleaned. Its stock of 
goods is fresher and more attractive. 
The refrigerators are no longer moldy 
and slimy, and their contents are more 
carefully selected. The butcher finds his 
patrons are more insistent that their 
meats shall be from inspected cattle, and 
the dairymen that tuberculin-tested milk 
is more essential to increased sales than 
a low price. The baker no longer ex- 
poses his loaves to dust and dirt as they 
are carried from his shop to the grocer, 
and the practice of wrapping all goods 
before they leave the shop is established. 

It is manifestly impossible for the pure 
food department of the state to do all 
the work of enforcing sanitary laws; but, 
fortunately, in Indiana every local health 
officer is a deputy inspector, and in those 
cities where sanitary officers are em- 
ployed they also are deputized to carry 
on sanitary work. Indeed, as the work 
of inspection progresses, we are firmly 
convinced that the state inspectors should 
give their time rather to the education 
and training of local officials and in- 
spectors than to actual service in the 
field. In many of our cities where com- 
petent sanitary officers are provided the 
imspection work is conducted along lines 
which produce most excellent results. 
At the present writing a sanitary and 
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pure food exhibit is being shown 
throughout the state. The inspectors 
take the exhibit to a city, set it up in a 
vacant storeroom on the principal street, 
and preach cleanliness and sanitation day 
and evening for a week. In some cities 
sixty per cent of the population has 
visited the exhibit. Our inspectors are 
impressing upon their visitors that not 
only is it the right of the housewife to 
complain of insanitary conditions, but 
it is her duty. They show that it is im- 
possible for the state inspectors to con- 
trol the actions of every retailer, but 
that if the housewife makes it a point to 
visit her grocer, her baker, and her 
butcher, to step into his back shop, to 
look into his refrigerator, to go behind 
the counter in order to determine for 
herself what she has a right to know, to 
return butter or bread left at the house 
by a dirty delivery boy, to refuse to 
accept goods that are manifestly unclean, 
she will have solved the problem. 


SEATTLE now has an ordinance making 
the strictest kind of regulations concern- 
ing clean food. The whole matter has 
been put under the control of the Health 
and Sanitation Department. The “ bak- 
ery ordinance ” requires that any person 
desiring to operate a bakery, candy 
kitchen, restaurant, or confectionery shall 
apply to the commissioner of health for a 
permit, which is to be issued only after 
the commissioner of health has caused 
to be inspected all the fixtures and appli- 
ances to be used. The requirements for 
light, ventilation, cleanliness, and the at- 
tire of workers where food products are 
prepared are very strict. The workmen 
are required to file certificates of health 
from doctors, these certificates to be ap- 
proved by the commissioner of health. 
The use of tobacco in the workrooms is 
forbidden. An ordinance requires screen- 
ing of all prepared foods—that is, foods 
which are not necessarily to be cooked 
before eating. The health department 
makes a bacteriological examination of 
milk from all the more important dairies 
every month, and a chemical examination 
every few days. This method, the health 
commissioner reports, has almost entirely 
changed the character of the city’s milk 
supply. There are several certified 
dairies, under the control of humanita- 
rians. 


Va 


&@ The “ Editor’s Say” will be found on Page 8, preceding the frontispiece. 


© It almost broke my heart to have my 
son and daughter leave home at eighteen 
and nineteen, one to go to college, the 
other to take a position in a distant city. 
For weeks before they left, I made myself 
miserable dreading their departure. For 
some time after I suffered pangs similar 
to nostalgia becauseoftheirabsence. One 
day I got control of myself long enough 
to think, “ Why should I be unhappy? 
The children are doing well. I should be 
proud that I have so far succeeded as to 
develop them to the point where they can 
make their own way. What a fool I am 
to pity myself and mope over their ab- 
sence!” These facts helped me to get 
into. gear again. I was benefited by 
reading some of the new thought litera- 
ture, and was still more helped by keeping 
busy in my home and out of it. In 
fact, I discovered the old, old truth that 
. anyone can make himself miserable, if 
not sick, by self-pity, self-depreciation, 
idleness in thought and action. Whereas, 
if we look things straight in the 
face, keep up our grit, and go to work, 
it is surprising how quickly we over- 
come sorrows, disappointments, or 
obstacles. V. K.. 


@ Friends wonder why my furniture 
always looks so nice and new. The 
secret is simply—washing it. I fill a pail 
with lukewarm water and pure soapsuds 
and go over every bit of woodwork with 
a piece of cheesecloth. Then I wring a 
second piece of cheesecloth out in hot 
water and pour a tablespoonful of good 
furniture polish on it. The heat spreads 
the polish through the cloth. I wipe all 
my furniture carefully with this cloth, 
and it leaves the articles. looking like 
new. Many women put too much polish 


on their furniture, spoiling its appearance 
and causing it to gather dust. M. A. C. 

{Ss We should not recommend this 
treatment for the dull-finished furniture 
so popular at present. The Editors. 


#@ We have a large silver christening 
bowl, which is given, temporarily, to. the 
mother of each new baby in the family. 
The baby’s name is engraved upon it 
after the christening, and the bowl is re- 
tained in that family until another birth 
gives it a new owner. The bowl now 
has two complete circles of names to 
adorn it. This is not only a pretty senti- 
ment, uniting the different branches of 
the family, but it preserves a complete 
record of births. F. O. 


# Among the unpleasant discoveries | 
have made, in repairing electric call bells 
in my own house and elsewhere, is the 
higher cost of dry batteries. I have had 
a wet battery which kept in working 
order seventeen years, though, of course, 
the solution had to be renewed occasion 
ally. (A dry battery is purchased ready 


to use, and a wet battery requires a solu~ 


tion to be mixed and placed in it.) It is 
impossible to know how long a dry bat- 
tery has been made, and they deteriorate 
if kept for any length of time. Although 
the cost of a dry cell is much less at the 
start, in the long run it’ is. decidedly 
cheaper to use a wet battery. Do not buy 
a cheap bell. Refuse also any which does 
not have some provision made to prevent 
the armature sticking to the magnet. 
Usually this is accomplished by a smali 
piece of brass in the end of each magnet 


bobbin iron core. See that the wires are - 


not twisted together, especially near the 
push button, I have just remedied a bad 
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case where the insulation had been rubbed 
off the wires, causing them to touch, and, 
of course, preventing the bells from 
operating properly. Require that every 
point where the wires are joined shall be 
covered with insulating tape. If this is not 
used the joint is almost sure to corrode 
through the action of the air, and the re- 
sistance of the circuit is much increased. 
Positively require that when two wires 
of a circuit are laid side by side each 
should have its own double-pointed tacks 
or staples to secure it. C. K. F. 


@ After housecleaning I had left several 
partly used cans of paint, varnish, etc., 
which if put away would soon become 
dry and useless. I poured out these small 
amounts into small cans and covered each 
with melted paraffin. Treated in this 
way they keep indefinitely and can be 
used as needed. W. I. R. 


@ When taking long automobile rides in 
cold weather we always dress as loosely 
as possible. We each wear a long cloak 
with a loose-knit sweater underneath. 
Gaiters or leggings also help, but we 
never wear rubbers nor anything tight on 
our feet. For headgear we have knit 
turbans, which pull down over our ears. 
This method of dressing has kept us 
warm on very long trips. Of course 
the full length fur coats are nice also. 
A New Subscriber. 


@ The drawstring in my friend’s sewing 


bag was put in in a novel manner. In- 


stead of using a casing the ribbon was 
run through old-fashioned catstitching 
done with heavy silk. C. M. A. 


# Some rather clever names for pussy 
cats appeared at the Beresford cat show 
at Evanston, Ill., which I attended, 
among them “ White Chrysanthemum,” 
“Midnight Son,” “Caruso,” “Boy 
Blue,” “ Bonnie Blue,” “ Sealskin,” and 
“The Beloved Vagabond.” The cages 
of the more aristocratic Angoras and 
other blooded animals were sumptuous. 
Some of these had silk-lined walls and 
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cushions of down. The white and silver 
aristocrats usually had furnishings of 
pale blue or pink, while biacks, oranges, 
smokes, and blues had richer colors to 
display their beauty. The most elabo- 
rate cage had walls of pale blue tapestry 
with frieze of pink rosebuds, a white 
rug and a basket of white silk and lace, 
with chiffon draperies held back with 
white rosebuds. While we were looking 
at the elaborate pillow of drawn work 
and embroidery, his royal highness sil- 
ver “ King Brown” crawled in, laid his 
head on that pillow and gave us a know- 
ing look of supreme content. L. J. 


@ The suggestion for white confetti, 
made by M. B. E. in the November issue, 
prompts me to put in a plea for white 
paper napkins. I saw a light silk dress 
ruined by the spilling of a cup of hot tea 
over a highly flowered paper napkin. 
The stain of the tea might have been 
removed, but the red of the napkin could 
not be. White will not materially mar 
any color scheme. H. P. J. 


© Two members of our family have long 
afflicted us with handwriting amazing to 
behold. One, a bright boy of sixteen, 
has had every known form of discipline 
exhausted in the effort to achieve better- 
ment—from coaxing, argument, lecture, 
and derision, to the ministrations of a 
private master in penmanship—but in 
vain. The sole result’ perceptible has 
been the development of such acute sen- 
sitiveness to criticism that when away 
from home he invariably charges his in- 
frequent epistles to his mother with the 
fierce order, “ Don’t show this to any- 
one else!” This boy, in his baby years, 
showed unmistakable evidence of being 
left-handed, but his mother, under the 
delusion that she was living up to her 
declared ambition of being “a perfect 
mother,” repeatedly, patiently, and per- 
sistently turned him from that natural 
bent, thus, as it were, forcing a well- 
intentioned twig into crooked and devious 
ways, until now she can only groan “ too 
late!” The other affliction is a blessed 
aunt, who does everything under the sun 
(but write) left-handed, from stirring 
her delectable cakes and harpooning her 
food with her fork, to working gorgeous 
embroidery. Now, what might not these 
two sufferers have been spared all these 
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years, in the shape of self-denunciation 
and, for what we know, tears and self- 
flagellation, not to mention the generous 
denunciations of their afflicted families, 
if they had been left to the wise direction 
of Nature? J. W. 


@ It is so obvious that it may not be a 
Discovery, but it was a long time before 
I thought of it: the moistening of my 
shoe blacking (paste) with a few drops 
of kerosene. I used to throw the black- 
ing away when it began to get dry, until 
this occurred to me. Jay. 


@ Since my little girl nearly lost her eye- 
sight from falling down when she was 
carrying a pair of sharp-pointed scissors, 
[ have not allowed my children to handle 
any but the blunt scissors, which I buy 
especially for them. They understand 
this, and so never attempt to borrow 
mine. Always stick a cork or an empty 
spool over the points of sharp scissors 
if the children are to carry them from 
one place to another. F. O. 


@ Many people do not know how to place 
oriental rugs. These should be laid with 
the pile toward the light, as this brings 
out the beauty and coloring amazingly. 
If you will observe clerks in rug stores, 
you will see that they carefully keep the 
pile toward the light, and if a rug gets 
turned about they swiftly twist it back 
again. Just observe the position of 
- your rugs and see what a difference 
there is in the way the pile runs. E. P. 


@ A friend owned an Angora cat for 
which she had several times refused a 
large price. At Easter her little girl re- 
ceived a tiny stuffed duckling, and placed 
it on a chair. The cat ate it and died an 
hour later. Some poisonous preparation 
had been used when stuffing the little 
bird. The moral is obvious. I. G. C. 


@ My maid brought into the house some 
papers that she had picked up on the 
porch. Baby wanted them to play with, 
and she gave them to him. A few min- 
utes later I found the child with a dozen 
pills in his hands and lap. On investi- 
gating, I discovered that he had six small 
books advertising a patent medicine. 
Pasted in each were envelopes containing 
six pills. Fortunately, Baby does not 
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put things in his mouth as most small 
children do. Mothers should never al- 
low children to play with the sample 
packages or papers that are thrown about 
promiscuously in most cities. G. M. W. 

gas” Some cities have ordinances for- 
bidding the distribution of samples of 
drugs from door to door—not a bad idea. 
The Editors. 


© They have a way in France of hang- 
ing large pictures which provides se- 
curity and some 
degree of sightliness. 
Instead of the two 
heavy perpendicular 
wires at the extreme 
ends of the picture 
are two wires, pass- 
ing over hooks in the 
usual manner, but at- 
tached to the middle 
of the picture back as 
well as the ends, as 
in the accompanying 
diagram. Obviously, 
the wire or picture 
cord must not be too coarse, for appear- 
ance sake. Jay. 


© A beautiful flower bowl proved to be 
porous. I thought of the ever useful 
paraffin, gave the bowl a thin coating on 
~—_ and now it is waterproof. 


© A puppy can easily be taught to wips 
its feet on the doormat when entering a 
house, and the habit once formed is 
seldom broken. The modus operandi is 
simple. Each time the dog is brought to 
the door the command is given, “ Wipe 
your feet.” The trainer then lifts each 
paw in succession and pulls it twice 
across the mat. In a few days doggie will 
be wiping his own feet. F. S. B. 


# A Southern woman had a set of lovely 
chinchilla furs ruined last spring. She 
hung them on a line in the yard and 
never gave them another thought until 
a neighbor called to her to save them 
from the mocking birds. When she ran 
out it was too late. Big pieces of fur 
had been snatched from the muff and 
collar, and the tender skin was pierced 
in several places by the birds’ sharp 
beaks. I spoke of this to a furrier and 
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he told me that he frequently repairs 
fur that has been pecked by birds. Even 
the city sparrows will peck them for nest 
lining. They are especially partial to 
toe furs such as fox or bear. 
IG. 


# Does your fire insurance policy per- 
mit the storage and use of gasoline in 
your house? Mine does now, but it 
didn’t. It took a fire in the house of a 
friend to lead me to the discovery that 
many policies contain a clause canceling 
the liability in case gasoline is kept on the 
premises without permission. A permit 
to keep on hand such small quantities 
as are needed for household purposes can 
usually be obtained without difficulty. 
Without such permit you run the risk of 
invalidating your policy. B. T. W. 


@ In case you borrow or lend an electric 
pad, be sure that the voltage of the ex- 
changing houses is the same. erwise 
you run a serious risk of igniting the bed- 
clothing. H. P. J. 


#@ A German woman in an Ohio town 


does a thriving business coloring eggs 


each Easter. She is able to produce the 
most gorgeous effects in plain and varie- 
gated colors, and the eggs retain their 
brilliancy and beauty indefinitely. Her 
secret is simple. She merely melts some 
carpenter’s glue in with the dyes. J. M. 


@ Four young women and myself and a 
competent dressmaker have a “ sewing 
class” together each spring. We meet 
every Wednesday morning from nine to 
twelve o’clock, bringing with us anything 
we want to make or make over in the 
‘ferm of a dress. The dressmaker cuts 
and fits all garments, and we do the mak- 
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ing. She is a wonder, brimful of ideas, 
and she keeps each one of us busy every 
minute. We each pay her fifty cents a 
week, which gives her a little more than 
her day’s pay, and her afternoon free. 
As she is frail, we made her promise to 
spend that one afternoon for recreation, 
which she does. M. C. W. 


# In our section spring comes early, and 
we frequently send flowers to friends 
living several days’ journey away. We 
have been most successful in having them 
reach their destination perfectly fresh. 
After cutting the flowers we put the 
stems in water for at least two hours, so 
that they may take up the moisture. We 
have some pieces of wax candle melted 
and seal each stem by dipping it in the 
hot wax. Then we pack the flowers in 
a strong box lined with oiled paper. 


@ Hear ye! For Discovery paragraphs 
accepted during the month of April, 
1911, double price will be paid. That is, 
for Discoveries 50 words in length, or 
less, $1; for those exceeding 50 words, 
two cents per word. This paragraph, for 
example, reckoned on this basis, would 
bring no less than $2.68. Paragraphs 
reaching this office during the last days 
of April and not read nor accepted till 
May, will be reckoned as April Discov- 
eries and paid for at the higher rate. 
Those desiring their manuscript returned, 
if unavailable, MUST inclose stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. Be sure to label 
every page or sheet of your copy with 
name and address, and write the word 
“ Discoveries ” on the envelope in which 
you mail the material to us. Do NOT 
include other business in the letter. 


Index to Discoveries, April Issue, 1911 


Automobile rides, dressing for 
Babies, giving stray papers to 
Batteries, hints about 
Christening bowl, a 

Colored napkins, stains from 
Discoveries, double price for 
Drawstring, idea for a 

Easter eggs, coloring 

Electric pad, when borrowing 
Flowers, preserving freshness of 
Furniture, a simple treatment for 
Furs, ruined by birds : 
Insurance policies and gasoline 


Left-handedness, correcting 
Moping, a cure for 
Oriental rugs, placing 
Paint, to prevent waste of 
Pictures, hanging with two wires 
Porous bowl, paraffin for a 
Puppies, easily taught 
Pussy, clever names for 
Scissors for children, blunt 
Sewing class, a unique 
Shoe blacking, kerosene for 
Stuffed toys, poisonous 
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What are the fancies or the dreams which she is working into 
her embroidery ? 
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